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Page  136,  after  laft  line  but  two,  add  : 

At  St.  Albans  on  the  contrary,  where  the  tower  is  large  enough  to 
admit  a very  handfome  gallery,  as  at  Durham,  without  fpoiling  the 
lantern,  there  is  none.  The  belfry  floor  was  removed  fome  years  ago 
without  providing  any  fubftitute,  and  confequently  the  peal  of  bells, 
which  feemed  to  me  very  good  ones  though  heard  under  unfavorable 
circumftances,  can  only  be  tolled  in  a melancholy  way  by  pulling  the 
clappers,  inftead  of  making  the  cheerful  noife  of  ringing.  This  ought 
to  be  attended  to  in  the  projected  reftoration  of  this  magnificent  church, 
which  is  ftated  to  exceed  even  the  longeft  of  our  cathedrals  in  its  total 
length,  though  now  difgracefully  cut  in  two  by  a public  footpath 
through  the  building,  befides  other  fpoliations. 

Page  251,  line  3,  for  all-  read  at  all. 

Page  269,  for  the  dimenfions  of  the  great  Weftminfter  clock  bell, 
fubftitute  : 

Diameter  9 feet  5 inches : Thicknefs  9 inches  : Note  E flat.  The 
fourth  quarter  bell  will  confequently  be  B flat  inftead  of  B 5 the  third, 
E flat  5 the  fecond,  F 5 and  the  firft,  G. 
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PREFACE. 


HEN  I undertook  to  give  Tome  lectures 
on  the  rebuilding  of  the  Church  which 
was  burnt  down  at  Doncalter  three  years 
ago  this  morning,  I had  no  intention  or  expectation 
of  appearing  as  the  author  of  a book  on  Architec- 
ture. Still  lefs,  when  thofe  leCtures  were  publilhed 
by  the  delire  of  the  Building  Committee,  and  had 
expanded  into  what  may  be  called  a book,  did  I ex- 
peCt  to  be  alked  for  a fecond  edition  of  it  within  fix 
months,  or  any  other  time.  I explained  in  the 
former  edition  how  it  came  to  differ  as  it  did  from 
the  lectures  as  they  were  delivered.  This  one  differs 
Hill  more,  having  increafed  to  about  three  times  the 
fize,  befides  being  nearly  all  re-written,  and  made 
lefs  local  and  more  general  in  its  character.  I have 
however  retained  the  ftyle  and  title  of  leCtures  ; 
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Preface. 

partly  becaufe  I did  not  like  to  efface  what  may  be 
called  the  perfonal  identity  of  the  book,  though  its 
name  is  changed  to  fuit  its  more  general  character ; 
and  partly  becaufe  I prefer  that  convenient  direCtnefs 
of  addrefs  to  the  dull  circumlocutions  and  elaborate 
affectations  of  modefty,  with  which  it  is  the  faffiion 
now  to  exclude  the  two  firft  perfonal  pronouns  from 
literary  ufe.  And  for  the  fame  reafon,  I have  writ- 
ten as  nearly  as  poffible  in  the  fame  ftyle  as  I ffiould 
have  fpoken  thefe  leChires,  faying  everything  in  the 
way  which  feemed  to  me  the  molt  likely  to  be  at- 
tended to  and  underftood.  For  I do  not  agree  with 
thofe  who  think  that  the  dignity  of  literature  requires 
writing  to  be  as  far  removed  as  poffible  from  talk- 
ing, and  feem  to  have  compounded  their  own  ftyle 
out  of  modern  ACts  of  Parliament  and  bad  tranfla- 
tions  of  Latin. 


42,  4! 'ueen  Anne  Street , 
28th  February,  1856. 


Ground  Plan  of  the  Old  and  Early  Churches. 
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LECTURE  I. 

ON  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE. 


HE  author  of  the  Stones  of  Venice  has  faid, 
in  his  c LeCtures  on  Architecture  and  Paint- 
4 mg/  that  it  is  impoffible  we  can  have  any 
real  architects  now,  becaufe  no  man  can  be 
an  architect  unlefs  he  is  alfo  either  a fculptor  or  a painter, 
and  at  prefent  we  have  none  who  profefs  to  combine  the 
two  arts  in  either  way.  The  laft  inftance  of  the  combi- 
nation, as  far  as  I know,  was  in  the  laft  century,  when  a 
painter-architeCt  of  the  name  of  Kent  enjoyed  the  patron- 
age of  the  faftiionable  world,  and  the  ridicule  of  Hogarth, 
for  painting  fome  angels  with  two  left  legs,  inftead  of  the 
ufual  terreftrial  arrangement  of  left  and  right,  befides  other 
mifdemeanors.  It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Rufkin  fays,  that  Giotto 
and  Michael  Angelo  were  celebrated  as  painters  no  lefs 
than  as  architects,  and  that  Phidias  was  the  great  fculptor 
as  well  as  the  great  architect  of  his  time.  But  three 
examples  do  not  make  a rule  any  more  than  three  fwallows 
a fummer : nor  thirty  either,  unlefs  you  are  quite  fure  that 
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Mr.  Rufkin  and  Mr.  Petit, 

thirty  others  cannot  be  produced  on  the  other  fide.  We 
may  think  about  accepting  Mr.  Rufkin’s  rule  when  he  is 
prepared  with  the  evidence  to  fhow  us  that  the  architects 
of  Lincoln,  York,  Cologne,  and  a few  other  celebrated 
churches  in  the  ftyle  which  we  call  Gothic,  were  either 
fculptors  or  painters.  Of  courfe  I take  for  granted  that 
he  ufes  the  word  fculptor  in  its  natural  fenfe,  and  not  in  the 
non-natural  fenfe  of  a defigner  of  architectural  ornament. 
If  he  does  intend  the  word  to  have  that  artificial  and 
unufual  meaning,  then  undoubtedly  his  maxim  is  one  of 
the  mo  ft  undeniable  of  truths,  being  like  many  other  well- 
founding maxims  when  reduced  to  their  loweft  terms, 
nothing  but  a truifm ; and  as  fuch,  it  need  not  fet  us  run- 
ning about  the  world  in  fearch  of  a fculptor-architeCt  before 
we  undertake  to  build. 

Another  well-known  writer  on  architecture  fays,  on  the 
contrary,  that  modern  architects  are  not  bad  architects,  and 
that  the  Gothic  ftyle  is  not  a bad  ftyle,  but  that  fomehow 
or  other  the  two  do  not  agree  together ; and  therefore  he 
alfo,  by  an  oppofite  road,  arrives  at  the  fame  conclufion  as 
Mr.  Rufkin,  that  it  is  hopelefs  to  attempt  to  revive  Gothic 
architecture  with  the  help  of  the  prefent  race  of  architects. 
If  this  conclufion  were  really  proved  or  proveable,  by  which- 
ever of  thefe  two  oppofite  methods,  you  and  I had  clearly 
better  fave  ourfelves  any  further  trouble  of  hearing  and 
delivering  leCtures  on  Gothic  Architecture,  at  leaft  in  any 
practical  point  of  view,  and  hand  it  over  to  the  antiquaries 
at  once,  and  regard  Salifbury  Cathedral  as  only  a kind  of 
younger  and  handfomer  filler  of  Stonehenge. 

But  I am  not  convinced  by  Mr.  Petit’s  logic  any  more 
than  by  Mr.  Rufkin’s : indeed  it  is  plain  that  neither  of 
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them  are  by  their  own ; for  Mr.  Rufkin  is  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  having  done  more  than  perhaps  anybody  elfe  to 
teach  the  world  that  if  we  thoroughly  underftood  Gothic 
principles,  we  might  build  Gothic  churches  and  houfes 
again,  though  we  could  not  paint  a picture  or  carve  a ftatue 
which  even  the  Royal  Academy  would  admit,  and  Mr. 
Petit  has  publifhed  feveral  books  with  very  ufeful  illuftra- 
tions  of  a variety  of  Gothic  buildings  of  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries. If  they  had  contented  themfelves  with  delivering 
the  lefs  ftriking  but  more  unqueftionable  dictum,  that  no 
modern  architect  has  yet  fucceeded  in  building  a church  of 
which  a mediaeval  builder  would  not  be  afhamed,  I fup- 
pofe  nobody  would  have  been  difpofed  to  gainfay  it.  But 
it  no  more  follows  that  Gothic  architecture  cannot  be 
revived  becaufe  the  belt  architects  will  admit  that  they  are 
only  learning,  and  the  word:  will  never  begin  to  learn,  than 
becaufe  none  of  them  profefs  painting  and  fculpture  as  well 
as  architecture.  Still  lefs  is  Mr.  Petit’s  inference  to  be 
adopted,  that  as  the  genius  of  modern  architects  has  not 
fucceeded  in  any  exiting  ftyle,  they  would  be  likely  to  do 
better  by  trying  to  invent  a new  one,  fome  unknown  com- 
pound of  the  Claflical  and  the  Gothic  ftyles. 

Moreover  the  buftnefs  of  church  building  cannot  ftand 
over  indefinitely  until  either  a new  and  perfect  ftyle  fuitable 
to  the  genius  of  modern  architects  can  be  invented,  or  a 
new  race  of  pictorial  architects  fhall  appear  and  convince 
the  Northern  world  that  they  have  never  yet  known  what 
Gothic  Architecture  really  is.  When  Doncafter  Church 
was  burnt  down,  there  was  no  doubt  that  it  muft  be  built 
up  again  in  fome  ftyle  or  other.  Were  we  to  abandon  all 
idea  of  making  it  again  what  it  was  before,  and  try  fome- 
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thing  To  entirely  different  that  no  comparifon  could  be 
made ; or  to  do  the  beft  we  can  to  learn  the  principles  on 
which  fuch  buildings  were  conftruCted  550  years  ago,  and 
fo  endeavour  to  replace  it  by  fomething  equally  good  ? This 
is  a queftion  which  the  common  fenfe  or  common  feeling 
of  mankind  has  for  fome  years  paft  always  anfwered  in  one 
way.  They  have  not  waited  to  confider  how  near  an 
approach  we  fhall  be  able  to  make  to  the  character  of  the 
buildings  we  have  to  replace  or  reftore,  but  have  determined 
to  make  the  neareft  approach  we  can.  When  the  choir  of 
York  was  burnt  down  by  a madman,  the  public  could  have 
done  without  it,  and  fitted  up  the  nave  for  the  fervice  of  the 
Cathedral ; but  they  refolved  at  once  to  rebuild  it,  though 
they  knew  perfe&ly  well  that  it  would  be  in  fome  refpecfts 
inferior  to  the  old  choir,  but  feeling  alfo  that  it  would  be 
difgraceful  not  to  do  the  beft  they  could.  When  the  nave 
was  burnt  down  ten  years  afterwards  by  the  careleflnefs  of 
a clockmaker,  that  could  have  been  ftill  more  eafily  dif* 
penfed  with,  as  it  cannot  be  faid  to  be  of  any  ufe  at  all. 
But  it  was  not : again  the  public  and  the  Chapter  of  the 
Cathedral  refolved  that  fuch  a ruin  muft  not  remain,  or  even 
wait  to  be  reftored  till  there  fhould  be  again  architects  as 
capable  of  building  real  Gothic  as  thofe  of  the  thirteenth  or 
fourteenth  century.  And  fo  again  here,  although  from  the 
difficulties  of  the  times  we  have  not  yet  got  the  fum,  or 
near  it,  which  it  was  faid  from  the  beginning  would  be  re- 
quired to  rebuild  this  Church  properly,  ftill  there  was  fuch 
a ftrong  and  unanimous  feeling  expreffed  at  the  great  meet- 
ing prefided  over  by  the  Archbifhop  foon  after  the  fire,  in 
favour  of  a complete  reftoration  in  the  beft  poftible  ftyle, 
that  it  was  quite  a matter  of  courfe  that  the  work  fhould  be 
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begun  upon  a plan  which  no  one  need  be  afhamed  to 
finifh. 

Of  courfe  I know  that  there  are  people  who  have  made 
the  profound  difeovery  that  although  we  have  only  raifed 
about  three  quarters  of  the  fum  we  want,  we  have  got  far 
more  than  enough  to  have  built  a church  capable  of  hold- 
ing any  probable  congregation.  When  the  three  hundred 
pence  are  raifed  and  fpent,  there  is  never  any  lack  of  perfons 
to  raife  the  cry  that  they  might  have  been  given  to  the 
poor — that  is,  given  in  their  way  inftead  of  our  way  : for- 
getting in  the  firft  place  that,  however  it  is  fpent,  it  goes  in 
finding  work  for  the  poor  to  earn  their  living  by ; and  for- 
getting alfo,  what  is  more  material  to  the  prelent  queftion, 
that  but  for  the  zeal  of  thofe  who  gave  it  for  the  particular 
objedt,  it  would  never  have  been  raifed  at  all.  Some  thirty 
thoufand  pounds  have  been  fubferibed  here  to  execute  a 
work  which  the  people  who  fubferibed  it  are  determined  to 
have  done,  and  know  cannot  be  done  for  lefs,  or  even  for 
fo  little.  Does  it  follow  that  if  we  had  given  out  that  we  did 
not  want  to  build  a church  of  anything  like  the  character 
of  the  old  Church,  we  ftiould  have  got  from  the  public  the 
fame  fum,  or  half,  or  a quarter  of  it,  to  be  fpent  on  general 
ecclefiaftical  or  charitable  purpofes,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
town  of  Doncafter  ? What  bufinefs,  it  would  have  been 
faid,  has  the  town  of  Doncafter,  with  a Corporation  in- 
come of  £10,000  a year,  and  a Railway  Company  having 
its  principal  works  there,  and  an  income  of  a million  a 
year,  and  eftablifhing  there  a c locomotive’  population  of 
its  own  large  enough  to  form  a feparate  parifti,  to  go 
about  the  country  begging  for  fubferiptions  to  build  churches 
for  them?  The  public  would  never  have  believed  it,  if 
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you  had  told  them  that  the  ftiareholders  of  this  fame  Great 
Northern  Railway,  the  moft  flourifhing  concern  of  the 
kind  in  the  kingdom,  would  neither  contribute  anything 
(there  being  no  church  rate  for  the  purpofe)  towards  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Church  of  the  parifh  where  they  own  this 
vaft  property,  nor  even  allow  their  Directors  when  they 
propofed  it,  to  fpend  as  much  as  the  value  of  a couple  of 
railway  engines,  or  a dozen  carriages,  in  building  a church 
for  this  population  of  their  own ; and  that  fan£Hmonious 
ftiareholders,  and  Railway  newfpaper  editors,  and  pro- 
feflors  of  c liberal  opinions’  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
would  be  feized  with  uncontrollable  qualms  of  confcience 
at  the  notion  of  a Company  with  ten  millions’  worth  of 
property  making  fpiritual  provifion  for  their  workmen  in 
the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  made  ; and  on  the  ground 
that  half  of  them  muff  be  afliimed  not  to  belong  to  the 
Church  of  England,  but  to  be  diftributed  among  the  Inde- 
pendents, Unitarians,  Baptifts,  General  and  Particular,  Pri- 
mitive Methodifts,  Non  Connexion  Methodifts,  Wefleyan 
Methodifts,  Wefleyan  Methodift  Reformers,  Quakers, 
Papifts,and  Latter-day  Saints,  who  appear  by  the  laft  cenfus 
to  conftitute  about  the  other  half  of  the  population  of  the 
Doncafter  diftri£L* 


* Confidering  the  proverbial  repute  of  joint  flock  companies,  it 
ought  to  be  recorded  to  their  credit,  that  they  have  not  all  been  equally 
‘ confcientious’  with  the  ftiareholders  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
Company  ; witnefs  the  churches  at  Swindon,  Wolverton  and  Crewe  ; 
befides  thofe  built  by  mining  companies  in  Wales,  and  by  manufac- 
turers of  various  kinds  all  over  the  kingdom  for  their  workmen.  In 
all  thefe  cafes  precifely  the  fame  excufe  might  have  been  made  for 
doing  nothing,  viz.  that  as  it  is  impoflible  to  provide  meeting-houfes 
and  minifters  for  a dozen  different  fe6ts,  to  which  half  the  population 
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I do  not  think  it  is  an  inappropriate  preface  to  a fet  of 
leChires  on  Church  building,  before  I notice  fome  of  the 
objections  which  have  occafionally  been  raifed  againft  the 
building  of  fuch  churches  as  this  of  Doncafter,  to  remind  you 
that  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries  the  love  of  magnificent 
building,  and  above  all,  of  magnificent  building  for  reli- 
gious purpofes,  appears  to  be  inherent  in  civilized  men. 
The  love  of  ornamentation  indeed,  of  one  kind  or  another, 
is  inherent  in  all  men,  whether  civilized  or  barbarous. 
Savages  cannot  ornament  their  buildings,  partly  becaufe 
they  have  none  capable  of  ornament,  but  more  becaufe  they 
have  not  yet  rifen  above  the  loweft  ftage  of  ornamentation, 
that  of  regarding  their  own  perfons  as  the  only,  or  the 
principal  vehicle  for  ornament — a faCt  fuggefting  fome  re- 
flections which  I will  leave  you  to  make  for  yourfelves.  The 
next  ftage  above  that  is  the  lavifhing  of  ornament  upon  things 
for  our  perfonal  ufe  only,  or  to  be  admired  only  in  connection 
with  ourfelves,  as  part  of  our  own  ftate  and  grandeur,  a proof 
of  our  opulence,  or  an  indication  of  our  peculiar  good  tafte. 
I do  not  mean,  of  courfe,  that  all  love  of  ornament  of  this 
kind  is  bafe,  or  unworthy,  or  unchriftian.  This,  like  moft 
other  things,  is  a queftion  of  degree  ; and  as  you  very  well 
know,  the  fame  ornaments  which  are  becoming  to  the  per- 
fon  and  the  condition  of  one  man  or  woman  would  be  un- 
becoming to  another;  the  plate,  the  furniture,  and  the 
domeftic  ornaments  which  we  fhould  think  one  houfe  bare 
and  ill-furnifhed  without,  in  another  would  be  an  inftan- 

belongs,  it  is  very  unfair  to  provide  them  for  the  other  half  who  are 
willing  to  avail  themfelves  of  Church  of  England  inftru6tion  ; in  other 
words,  that  as  you  cannot  do  everything,  the  only  right  and  confcien- 
tious  way  is  to  do  nothing. 
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taneous  fymbol  of  a vain,  pretentious,  and  vulgar-minded 
owner. 

With  thefe,  or  rather  above  them,  may  be  ranked  orna- 
mental gardens,  which  Lord  Bacon  thought,  as  he  did  the 
fubjeCt  of  Building  itfelf,  worthy  of  a place  among  his 
famous  EJJays.  Gardens  (ufing  the  word  in  its  wideft 
fenfe,  of  ornamental  grounds)  are  feldom  kept  for  the  foie 
enjoyment  of  the  owner.  The  vulgar  woman  in  a filk 
gown  who  expeCts  half-a-fovereign,  and  will  not  refufe  half- 
a- crown,  for  driving  you  through  a nobleman’s  drawing- 
rooms, will  lift  up  a corner  of  the  dirty  cover  of  the  white 
filk  fofa,  juft  to  fhow  you  what  fine  things  my  lady  has, 
and  with  what  a magnificent  tafte  {he  buys  at  the  {hop  in 
London.  But  the  gardens  are  not  done  up  in  brown 
holland ; they  may  be  feen— -thofe  that  are  moft  worth 
feeing— almoft  any  day  ; and  it  may  be  truly  faid,  that  the 
gardens  of  many  grand  houfes  afford  far  more  pleafure  in 
the  courfe  of  any  given  period  to  the  public  than  to  the 
owner,  the  public  feeing  them  on  every  fine  day,  the  owner 
often  for  only  a few  weeks  or  even  days  in  the  year. 

But  of  all  the  arts  of  ornamentation,  the  one  which  (to 
borrow  a well-known  phrafe  from  the  utilitarian  fchool) 
affords  the  greateft  happinefs  to  the  greateft  number,  is  be- 
yond all  queftion  that  which  is  always  called  the  Queen  of 
the  Arts  — Architecture ; provided  of  courfe,  it  is  good 
architecture.  I do  not  pretend  to  fay  that  that  has  been 
the  reafon  why  in  all  ages  and  in  all  civilized  nations  fome 
kind  of  magnificence  in  building  has  been  cultivated  : but 
of  the  faCt  there  is  no  doubt,  with  the  natural  excep- 
tion of  times  of  difturbance,  or  oppreflion,  or  the  preva- 
lence of  fome  peculiar  religious  fanaticifm,  fuch  as  once 
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deftroyed  many  of  the  fineft  churches  in  England,  and  in 
Scotland  left  fcarcely  any  uninjured  by  the  Puritans,  whofe 
four  tyranny  fo  difgufted  the  nation  with  the  very  name  of 
religion  that  it  fwung  into  the  oppofite  extreme  of  licenti- 
oufnefs  and  infidelity  under  the  reftoration  of  the  good-for- 
nothing  Stewart  dynafty  and  their  next  two  or  three  fuc- 
ceflors. 

Of  the  magnificence  of  the  Greek  temples  you  have  all 
heard,  even  thofe  of  you  who  have  no  idea  what  thefe  tem- 
ples were  like.  Ancient  Rome,  you  know,  like  modern 
Rome,  was  full  of  grand  public  buildings,  both  for  religious 
and  for  civil  purpofes.  The  word  Egypt  will  fuggeft  to 
you  the  Pyramids,  one  of  which  would  barely  ftand  in  the 
largeft  fquare  in  London ; and  befides  the  Pyramids  the 
Egyptians  built  temples  more  vafl:  and  maflive  than  any 
that  the  world  has  fince  beheld,  and  decorated  them 
with  gigantic  figures,  which  we  may  confider  hideous  and 
deformed,  but  which  are  at  any  rate  impofing  from  their 
enormous  fize — always  a great  element  in  architectural 
efFeCt.  Thofe  people  of  the  time  of  Mofes  could  do  fome 
things  too,  which  we  cannot  with  all  our  fcience  and  ma- 
chinery. An  officer  of  the  Britifh  Mufeum  told  me  that  a 
London  workman  had  fpent  a whole  day  and  broken 
twenty-four  drills  in  trying  to  make  a fingle  hole  in  a flatue, 
which  fome  Egyptian  mafon  had  carved  and  polifhed  4000 
years  ago.  You  heard  of  the  difcovery  of  the  great  marble 
bulls  and  other  temple  decorations  at  Nineveh,  where  the 
prophet  Jonah  preached.  India  and  China  have  had  for 
time  out  of  mind  an  architecture  of  their  own,  and  decorate 
their  temples  and  their  gods  (for  you  know  they  make  one 
as  well  as  the  other)  with  a profufion  of  ornament,  not 
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quite  in  European  tafte  certainly,  but  yet  not  in  worfe 
tafte  than  is  difplayed  in  many  modern  buildings  in  what 
we  confider  the  moil  civilized  country  in  the  world,  viz. 
our  own.  Even  in  the  ruined  cities  of  Central  America, 
whofe  very  ruins  were  unknown  till  lately,  architect ural 
magnificence  appears  to  have  been  cultivated,  and  chiefly, 
as  elfewhere,  in  connexion  with  their  religion.  Of  the 
continent  of  Europe  it  is  of  courfe  unneceflary  to  fpeak ; 
and  without  entering  on  the  vexed  queftion  of  how  dark 
c the  dark  ages’  were,  one  thing  is  clear,  viz.  that  they  were 
light  enough  for  building  in  a way  which  we  have  been 
now  for  fifty  years  trying  to  imitate,  and  are  ftill  a long 
way  off. 

But  perhaps  you  will  turn  round  upon  me  and  fay  it  was 
not  the  perfect,  but  the  imperfect  civilization  of  thefe  peo- 
ple of  old  times,  that  made  them  fpend  their  time  and 
money  in  building  temples,  either  to  their  falfe  gods,  or 
under  a fuperftitious  notion  that  it  was  the  way  to  pleafe 
the  true  God.  Well  then,  let  us  fee  whether  the  love  of 
coftly  buildings  difappears  when  they  are  difconne£ted  from 
religion.  Firft  of  all,  as  I told  you  juft  now,  many  of  the 
grandeft  Roman  buildings  were  for  merely  civil  purpofes, 
and  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  religion.  Again  in  the 
middle  or  dark  ages,  not  only  the  churches,  but  all  the  other 
buildings  of  which  anything  remains,  were  of  the  fame 
character,  more  or  lefs  ornamented,  as  ufual,  according  to 
their  fize  and  the  means  of  the  perfons  who  built  or  ufed 
them.  But  let  us  come  ftill  nearer  home,  and  fee  what 
people  have  done  in  England  for  the  laft  two  centuries, 
when  we  certainly  cannot  be  accufed  of  throwing  away  our 
money  from  fuperftitious  motives  ; and  equally  little  can  it 
be  faid  that  there  is  only  one  ftyle  of  building  praftifed  by 
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anybody,  and  that  a coftly  one,  fo  that  we  muft  build  ex- 
pend vely  and  grandly  if  we  are  to  build  at  all. 

At  nearly  the  beginning  of  the  period  I have  taken  ftands 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  which  coft  above  a million  of  money  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  it  the  Houfes  of  Parliament,  which  will 
foon  have  coft  two  millions.  Thofe  are  two  tolerably  coftly 
fpecimens  of  public  building,  the  religious  one  begun  in  the 
age  of  infidelity,  the  civil  one  at  the  very  climax  of  the  age 
of  utilitarianifm,  fhortly  after  the  pafling  of  the  Reform 
Bill.  At  leaft  three  quarters  of  the  area  of  St.  Paul’s  is, 
and  always  muft  have  been,  ufelefs ; and  if  ufefulnefs  only 
was  regarded,  it  is  probable  that  two  legiflative  chambers 
and  fome  committee-rooms  and  offices  could  have  been 
built  for  lefs  than  £2,000,000,  or  even  the  much  fmaller 
amount  of  the  original  eftimate.  The  next  time  you  go  to 
London  look  at  St.  Pancras  Church,  the  firft  you  come 
to  as  you  go  weftward  from  the  King’s  Crofs  Station.  Y ou 
would  be  rather  difgufted  if  we  built  you  fuch  a thing  as 
that  here  ; and  yet  that  church  was  built  at  a coft  of  about 
£100,000,  by  men  with  their  eyes  open,  and  paid  for  out 
of  a parifti  rate  fpread  over  I don’t  know  how  many  years, 
within  the  prefent  generation.  Look  again  at  the  great 
Marylebone  Church,  a mile  further  on  in  the  fame  road. 
You  will  probably  not  admire  that  much  more,  and  it  coft 
not  much  lefs  than  the  other.  The  fame  may  be  faid, 
only  in  a fomewhat  lefs  degree  as  to  coftlinefs,  if  not  as  to 
beauty,  of  the  four  other  redtory  churches  of  the  fame 
parifti,  all  built  within  the  prefent  century,  in  the  place  of, 
or  rather  in  addition  to,  the  little  barn  which  figures  as  the 
parifti  church  of  Marylebone  in  one  of  Hogarth’s  pidtures, 
and  is  now  called  Marylebone  Chapel. 
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I only  mention  thefe  as  quite  modern  fpecimens  of  hun- 
dreds of  churches  built  in  the  fame  ftyle  and  at  a coft  far 
exceeding  what  we  are  fpending  here,  and  without  the  ex- 
cufe  of  their  being  reftorations  or  rebuildings  of  churches 
which  had  been  reckoned  before  among  the  great  and  beau- 
tiful remains  of  other  ages.  I mention  them  alfo  as  a few 
among  many  proofs  that  the  moment  a building  is  regarded 
as  a public  building,  it  feems  to  have  been  always,  even  in 
the  moft  economical  times  and  places,  taken  for  granted 
that  it  ought  to  be  made  a handfome  building,  and  confe- 
quently  a coftly  one.  A few  hundreds  of  gentlemen  in 
London,  or  any  other  large  town,  agree  to  provide  them- 
felves  with  a houfe  of  their  own,  inftead  of  going  to  the 
tavern,  to  eat  a two-ftiilling  dinner  in,  and  read  the  news- 
papers. Moft  of  them  are  young,  and  very  few  of  them 
are  rich,  enjoying  at  home  nothing  more  fplendid  than  the 
dingy  finery  of  lodgings  over  a (hop,  or  the  more  refpectable 
dinginefs  without  finery,  of  chambers,  or  a lmall  houfe  in  a 
fecond-rate  ftreet.  But  the  moment  they  are  agglomerated, 
they  muft  have  a new  club-houfe,  for  which  the  only  order 
given  to  the  architect  appears  to  be  that  it  muft  be  fome- 
thing  grander,  and  more  decorated,  and  more  fplendidly 
furnifhed  than  the  one  laft  built  for  fome  other  club.  Juft  in 
the  fame  way,  Birmingham,  and  Liverpool,  and  Bradford, 
and  Leeds,  and  Prefton,  and,  I dare  fay,  other  places  in 
their  turn,  becaufe  they  want  fome  new  law  courts  or  room 
for  public  meetings,  confider  how  they  can  fwell  out  their 
courts  and  their  concert-room  into  the  grandeft  poftible 
town-hall,  and  levy  a borough  rate  to  build  it,  without  the 
fmalleft  fcruple  about  c confcientious  objections,’  or  a mo- 
ment’s confideration  that  they  might  have  all  they  want,  as 
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far  as  the  ufefulnefs  of  the  building  goes,  for  lefs  than  a 
quarter  of  the  money.  Some  brafs  doors  in  the  great  hall 
lately  opened  at  Liverpool  are  declared  to  have  coft  no 
lefs  than  £6000. 

Even  if  charity  is  the  obje£t  of  the  building,  it  is  all  the 
fame.  In  Edinburgh,  the  city  of  ambitious  failures,  where 
they  build  fham  ruins  of  Grecian  temples,  and  where  it 
may  be  faid  that  nature  and  money  have  done  as  much  for 
the  place,  and  tafte  as  little,  as  poflible,  the  mod  ambitious 
of  their  numerous  public  buildings  is  a hofpital,  founded 
only  a few  years  ago.  Many  of  the  hofpitals  in  London 
and  other  large  towns  have  great  architedtural  pretenfions. 
The  Royal  Infirmary  at  Manchefter  is  perhaps  the  moll 
ftriking  building  in  that  city  of  political  economifts,  and 
even  has  ornamental  gardens  in  front  of  it.  The  words 
political  economy  bring  into  one’s  head  the  London  Uni- 
verfity  and  their  college  in  Gower-ftreet,  with  its  dome, 
and  portico,  and  flight  of  fteps — like  the  Capitol  at  Wafh- 
ington,  in  the  United  States  : fo  you  fee  that  neither  the 
diffufers  of  penny  magazines  and  univerfal  knowledge,  nor 
the  poffeffors  of  univerfal  fuffrage  and  a quadrennial  king, 
are  elevated  above,  or  funk  below,  that  univerfal  paflion 
for  building  magnificently,  which  I faid  was  inherent  in 
civilifed  men  of  all  ages  and  in  all  countries.  I mull  have 
faid  enough  to  fatisfy  you,  if  you  doubted  it  before,  that  it 
is ; and  that  it  is  no  more  worth  while  to  argue  with  a 
man  who  challenges  you  to  give  reafons  why  any  particular 
edifice  Ihould  not  be  built  as  plainly  as  poflible,  inftead  of 
as  handfomely  as  you  can  afford,  than  to  attempt  to  con- 
vince a man  who  does  not  like  mufic  that  he  ought  to  like 
it,  or  to  refute  the  propofition  that  Hatfield  Level  is  quite 
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as  pleafant  a country  as  Wharfedale  or  the  Lakes,  or  that 
the  prevailing  preference  for  handfome  women  over  ugly 
ones  is  irrational  and  abfurd. 

But  fome  people  will  grant  all  this,  and  a good  deal 
more,  rather  than  give  up  their  particular  prejudice  with 
regard  to  buildings  for  religious  purpofes.  If  a nobleman 
almoft  ruins  himfelf  in  building  and  furnifhing  a houfe, 
it  is  rather  foolifh  to  be  fure ; and  fo  are  the  velvet  fofas 
and  gilded  ceilings  and  marble  pillars  of  club-houfes  for 
officers  with  half  or  full  pay,  and  lawyers  with  none  ; and 
a great  deal  of  all  this  fine  building  we  have  been  talking 
of  is  certainly  not  undertaken  from  the  proper  motive  of 
giving  pleafure  to  thofe  who  are  to  look  at  it,  but  from 
mere  vanity  and  oftentation.  But  then,  fay  the  advocates 
of  ugly  churches,  all  this  does  no  harm,  except  to  the  foolifh 
people  themfelves  who  wafte  their  money  in  this  way  ; 
whereas  buildings  for  religious  purpofes  ought  to  have 
nothing  to  diflradl  the  eye  and  the  mind  from  the  fervice 
to  be  performed  there.  Well,  I have  no  difpofition  to  dis- 
pute that.  But  that,  you  know,  will  not  help  you  to  knock 
off  at  any  rate  the  external  decoration.  Your  devotions, 
when  you  get  into  church,  can  be  no  more  difturbed  by 
having  looked  at  the  outfide  of  a handfome  church  as  you 
went  there,  than  by  looking  at  a handfome  town-hall,  or 
manfion-houfe,  or  hofpital,  a little  further  up  the  ftreet ; 
and,  therefore,  unlefs  you  mean  to  maintain  that  the  con- 
templation of  handfome  buildings  of  any  kind  gives  rife  to 
finful  emotions,  the  church  tower  muff  be  at  leaf!  as  in- 
nocent, and  it  certainly  is  to  moft  people  a far  more  pleas- 
ing fpedlacle  than  the  fculptured  pediment  of  the  Exchange 
and  the  Grecian  pillars  that  fupport  it. 
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But  how  do  you  propofe  to  make  out  that  devotion  is 
more  difficult  in  a handfome  church  than  an  ugly  one  ? 
Have  you  got  anybody  to  vouch  for  the  fa£t  that  congre- 
gations are  obferved  to  be  more  attentive  to  their  prayers 
and  to  the  fermon  in  chapels  with  fquare  windows,  and 
painted  deal  pews,  and  plaftered  pillars,  than  in  churches 
with  ftone  pillars,  and  Gothic  windows,  and  painted  glafs, 
and  oak  feats  without  doors.  It  is  of  no  ufe  arguing  about 
fuch  a queftion.  It  is  either  a fa or  not.  If  it  is  a fadt, 
there  has  been  time  enough  for  it  to  have  been  obferved 
and  publifhed  as  a notorious  and  undeniable  thing ; and 
afluredly  it  would  have  been  by  the  writers  of  fermons  en- 
titled c The  Reftoration  of  Churches,  the  Reftoration  of 
c Popery/  if  there  had  been  any  chance  of  its  being  recog- 
nifed  as  true.  Mind,  I am  not  faying  a word  in  favour  of 
the  upholftery,  and  flower-pots,  and  day-light  candles,  and 
altar  crofles,  and  lock-up  chancels  of  the  c pofture  and 
c impofture’  churches;*  but  I am  not  one  of  thofe  who 

* Some  of  my  friends  who  belong  to  this  fchool,  on  reading  this 
fentence  in  the  former  edition,  complained  that  I had  gone  out  of  my 
way  to  have  a fling  at  them.  I fee  no  reafon  why  they  fliould  com- 
plain. They  cannot  be  afraid  that  my  taking  a fling  at  their  flower- 
pots and  candlefticks  will  knock  them  over ; and  they  ought  to  be 
the  more  glad  to  accept  my  opinion,  as  far  as  it  goes,  in  favour  of 
Church  decoration,  as  that  of  a perfon  who  they  know  has  no  fym- 
pathy  with  their  peculiar  religious  views.  For  the  fame  reafon,  I 
cite  the  opinion  of  the  late  Bilhop  Stanley,  and  the  growing  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  Proteftant  diflenters  to  build  handfome  meeting-houfes  in 
the  Gothic  ftyle,  inftead  of  the  oftentatioufly  ugly  ones  in  the  Theatre 
Royal  ftyle,  which  they  ufed  to  build  ; becaufe  thefe  things  have  the 
value  of  independent  teftimony ; while  for  this  purpofe  the  opinion  of 
the  Bilhop  of  Exeter  and  the  pra£Hce  of  the  Ecclefiological  Society, 
would  have  no  weight  at  all.  Where  two  parties  of  oppofite  views 
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never  feel  fafe  from  one  kind  of  folly  until  they  have 
taken  refuge  in  the  oppofite  one.  If  occafional  extrava- 
gance and  bad  tafte  in  church  decoration  is  to  condemn  all 
decoration  of  churches,  it  is  evident  that  all  the  ornament- 
ation of  everything  in  the  world  muft  be  given  up,  lince 
there  is  none  which  is  not  fometimes  applied  with  as  great 
extravagance,  and  as  bad  tafte,  and  as  little  regard  to  de- 
corum as  any  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  churches  of  any 
religion  whatever.  In  fhort,  fo  long  as  men  continue  to  be 
created  with  a preference  for  beauty  over  uglinefs,  whether 
in  the  works  of  the  Creator  or  of  themfelves,  it  will  not 
be  eafy  to  convince  any  reafonable  being  that  the  only 
buildings  which  ought  to  be  confecrated  to  uglinefs  are  thofe 
which  are  confecrated  to  the  worfhip  of  God. 

And  here  I do  not  know  why  I fhould  not  quote  a few 
words  of  that  wife  and  pious  man  to  whom  the  epithet 
‘judicious’  has  been  long  by  common  confent  affixed, 
although  they  have  been  often  quoted  before:  — c Albeit 
c God  refpedleth  not  fo  much  in  what  place,  as  with  what 
c affedlion  he  is  ferved  ....  manifeft  notwithftanding  it 
c is,  that  the  very  majefty  and  holinefs  of  the  place  where 
c God  is  worfhipped  hath,  in  regard  of  us , great  virtue, 
c force,  and  efficacy ; for  that  it  ferveth  as  a fenfible  help 
‘ to  ftir  up  devotion  ; and  in  that  refpe£I,  no  doubt,  better- 
c eth  even  our  holieft  and  beft  adtions  in  this  kind.  As 
c therefore,  we  everywhere  exhort  all  men  to  worfhip  God, 
‘ even  fo  for  the  performance  of  this  fervice  by  the  people 


gradually  come  to  adopt  the  fame  conclufions  on  certain  points,  there 
is  a very  ftrong  prefumption  that  they  are  the  conclufions  of  common 
fenfe. 
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c of  God  affembled,  we  think  no  place  fo  good  as  the 
4 church,  neither  any  exhortation  fo  lit  as  that  of  David — 
c O worfhip  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holinefs.’  And 
again  he  fays  (a  little  before)  : — c Touching  God  himfelf, 
4 hath  he  anywhere  revealed  that  it  is  his  delight  to  dwell 
c beggarly,  and  that  he  taketh  no  pleafure  to  be  worfhipped 
c faving  only  in  poor  cottages  ? Even  then  was  the  Lord 
4 as  acceptably  honoured  of  his  people  as  ever,  when  the 
4 ffatelieff  places  and  things  in  the  whole  world  were  fought 
4 out  to  adorn  his  temple.’ — Hooker  s Eccles.  Pol.  book  v. 
chap.  1 5. 

Indeed  this  ridiculous  and  ignorant  prejudice  againfl  the 
ufe  of  ornament  in  buildings  for  religious  purpofes  alone  is 
a relic  of  Puritanifm  now  fall  difappearing  even  among 
diffenters,  with  whom  it  naturally  lingered  longed; ; as  any- 
body may  fee  by  looking  at  what  they  ufed  to  call  by  the 
undecorated  name  of 4 meeting-houfes,’  but  now  defignate 
as  chapels,  and  make  as  handfome  as  they  can  afford,  and 
as  their  architect  knows  how  to  do  for  the  money.  In- 
flances  of  this  kind  may  be  feen  in  every  large  town,  but 
I will  only  mention  two  : the  Unitarians  have  built  a 
Gothic  meeting-houfe  at  Leeds,  which,  if  it  had  a tower, 
certainly  need  fear  comparifon  with  no  church  there.  I 
cannot  fay  as  much  for  the  more  pretentious  Prefbyterian 
chapel  juft  built  in  the  fame  town,  though  it  is  equally 
good  as  an  illuflration.  The  other  inftance  is  flill  more 
remarkable,  of  three  chapels  of  different  denominations 
ftanding  fide  by  fide  in  Bloomfbury  Street,  near  the  Britifh 
Mufeum.  The  plainefl — indeed  the  word  4 plain’  can 
only  be  applied  to  it  by  the  fame  courtefy  which  applies  it 
inflead  of  another  epithet  to  female  beauty  of  a certain 
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order — is  a Church  of  England  Chapel ; the  fecond  belongs 
to  the  French  Proteftant  Epifcopalians  ; and  between  them 
ftands  a Baptift  meeting-houfe,  with  two  fpires  and  a large 
wheel  window  between,  not  to  be  fure  in  the  very  beft 
ftyle,  but  of  far  greater  architectural  pretenftons  than  either 
of  the  other  two. 

But  there  are  perfons  who  feem  to  have  no  objection  to 
building  ornamental  churches,  provided  only  the  ornament- 
ation is  anything  elfe  but  Gothic.  The  columns,  entab- 
latures, and  pediments,  originally  imported  from  thofe  very 
temples  of  Jupiter,  Venus  and  Bacchus,  where  not  a few 
of  the  Popifh  fuperftitions  and  practices  had  their  origin, 
have  become  aflociated  with  the  idea  of  Proteftantifm,  in 
the  minds  of  thefe  people,  by  fome  extraordinary  procefs 
of  aflimilation  which  has  never  been  difclofed  to  the  vulgar ; 
while  Gothic  arches  and  high-pitched  roofs  and  traceried 
or  lancet  windows,  are  pronounced  eflentially  Popifh  and 
antichriftian. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  an  objection  founded  on  more 
profound  ignorance  of  every  part  of  the  fubject.  Thefe 
perfons  muft  firft  be  ignorant  that  what  they  mean  and  un- 
derftand  by  the  term  Gothic  Architecture,  never  flourifhed 
at  all  in  the  city  which  is  the  head  quarters  of  Popery,  nor 
indeed  fouth  of  the  Alps  anywhere.  They  muft  alfo  be 
ignorant — aftonifhing  as  fuch  ignorance  is — that  the  metro- 
politan Church  of  the  Roman  Catholic  world,  is  not  even  in 
the  Italian  Gothic  ftyle,  which  is  very  different  from  our 
Northern  Gothic,  but  in  the  fame  ftyle  as  our  fingle  Pro- 
teftant-built  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul.  They  cannot  be 
aware  either  of  that  which  they  might  learn  from  any  of 
the  commoneft  books  on  the  fubjedl,  that,  although  different 
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authorities  fix  the  climax  of  Gothic  Architecture  at  differ- 
ent epochs,  none  of  them  have  the  leaft  hefitation  in  recogni- 
fing  the  fymptoms  of  its  decay  long  before  the  times  when 
Luther  defied  the  Pope,  and  Henry  VIII.  plundered  and 
deflroyed  the  monafteries.  Neither  was  its  fall  confined 
to  the  countries  where  Luther  preached  and  Henry  plun- 
dered, but  was  juft  as  rapid  and  decifive  where  the  ftill 
dominant  Papifts  were  burning  Proteftant  Chriftians,  as 
where  fanatical  Proteftants  were  burning  Popifh  Churches. 

Moreover,  as  Gothic  Architecture  did  not  fall  with 
Popery,  neither  was  it  revived  by  Papifts  when  it  did 
begin  to  revive.  As  long  as  Proteftants  built  churches  in 
the  Grecian  or  Italian  ftyle,  fo  did  the  Papifts.  If  Gothic 
building  is  more  connected  with  Popery  than  with  any 
other  form  of  Chriftianity,  how  does  it  happen  that  the 
Papifts  were  neither  the  firft  to  revive  it,  nor  have  been 
more  fuccefsful  than  Proteftants  in  cultivating  it  fince 
they  readopted  it  ? For  now  that  they  have  adopted  it,  I 
do  not  think  anybody  will  deny  that  their  attempts  at  it 
have  been  hitherto  quite  as  bad  and  feeble  and  un-Gothic 
as  ours.  Where  is  the  modern  Popifh  Church  even  of 
their  moft  magnificent  attempts,  which  you  are  ever  told 
to  go  and  look  at  as  a fpecimen  of  what  can  be  done  in 
Gothic  Architecture  now  ? The  beft  that  I know  of  modern 
churches,  is  neither  a Roman  Catholic  nor  a Church  of 
England  Church,  but  the  Irvingite  Church  in  Gordon 
Square,  though  it  yet  wants  the  tower  and  fpire,  and  the 
roof  is  too  low  in  pitch  and  only  flated.  Or  if  you  prefer 
the  opinion  of  a higher  authority  than  mine,  and  agree  with 
Mr.  Rufkin  that  the  only  modern  church  which  deferves 
commendation,  is  that  in  Margaret  Street,  near  Cavendifh 
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Square,  ftill  that  is  not  a Popifh  one  either.  With  regard 
to  that  Church  however,  I cannot  help  thinking,  that  his 
tranfparent  prejudices  for  the  furface  decoration  of  the 
Italian  Gothic,  which  has  been  attempted  there,  have 
blinded  him  to  fome  very  glaring  faults  in  that  fantaftic 
building,  and  even  to  offences  againft  maxims  of  his  own  \ 
fuch  as  that  in  the  Seven  Lamps  ; 4 as  the  pinnacles  are  not 
c enough  without  the  fpire,  fo  the  fpire  is  not  enough  with- 
4 out  the  pinnacles’  at  the  junction  of  the  tower  with  the 
fpire  : for  in  that  Church  there  are  none. 

I have  been  afked  why  I apply  that  particular  epithet 
4 fantaftic’  to  this  Church.  Becaufe  it  is  the  proper  one  to 
defcribe  ftriking  novelties  which  are  not  fuccefsful ; and  ac- 
cording to  my  opinion  and  that  of  everybody  whom  I have 
heard  fpeak  of  it,  except  a few  worfhippers  of  Mr.  Rufkin 
and  friends  of  the  architect,  that  is  not  fuccefsful.  I do  not 
call  it  fantaftic  becaufe  I have  any  prejudice  whatever 
againft  Gothic  brickwork,  or  againft  decorating  it  by  means 
of  ftones,  or  bricks  of  a different  colour.  On  the  contrary, 
I wifh  that  ftyle  was  more  cultivated ; but  fi imply  becaufe 
I think  that  in  the  outfide  of  this  Church  and  its  appurte- 
nant buildings  the  architect  has  failed  egregioufly.  As 
for  the  parts  which  only  profefs  to  be  Geometrical  Gothic, 
they  have  juft  the  common  faults  of  nearly  every  modern 
church,  and  I do  not  mean  to  apply  the  epithet  fantaftic  to 
them  certainly.  But  as  the  infide  of  the  Church  is  not  done 
yet,  I will  take  the  liberty  of  adding,  that  I hope  the  archi- 
tect will  not  be  allowed  to  indulge  that  peculiar  tafte  for 
woodwork  in  the  pafteboard  ftyle  which  he  has  difplayed  in 
Merton  College  Chapel,  and  St.  Auguftine’s  at  Canterbury. 
The  Gothic  builders  no  doubt  ufed  their  timber,  in  one  fenfe, 
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waflefully,  by  not  difpofing  it  in  the  way  to  get  the  molt 
ftrength  out  of  a given  quantity  of  materials.  But  nothing 
can  bemoreabfurd  with  a view  to  efFeCt,or  more  mifchievous 
where  ftrength  is  required,  than  to  copy  their  carpentry,  fo  far 
as  the  arrangement  goes,  while  you  deviate  from  it  by  ufing 
materials  of  not  half  the  thicknefs  which  they  ufed.  If  you 
cannot  afford  oak  of  the  proper  thicknefs  to  execute  orna- 
mental work  in  the  old  ftyle,  it  is  far  better  to  do  it  in  fome 
cheaper  wood,  than  to  make  feat  ends  and  other  work  of 
oak  boards  not  half  the  thicknefs  of  the  old  ones.  You 
cannot  fuppofe  that  the  old  builders  did  not  know  as  well 
as  you  do,  that  the  c redundance’  which  they  frequently  dis- 
played in  materials,  as  well  as  in  work,  was  redundance, 
and  was  not  necelfary  for  the  mere  ftrength  of  the  fabric, 
though  it  was  elfential  to  the  ornamental  efFeCt.  But  I 
mull  not  purfue  that  topic  any  further  now. 

Sometimes  the  ultra- Proteflant  objection  to  Gothic  Ar- 
chitecture is  attempted  to  be  fupported  on  the  merely  per- 
sonal ground,  that  fome  of  its  moll  ardent  cultivators  have 
diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  cultivating  alfo  as  much  of 
Popifh  obfervances  as  they  dare,  and  fome  have  at  laft  gone 
to  their  own  place,  where  they  can  enjoy  them  all.  Twenty 
years  ago  this  objection  would  have  founded  more  formida- 
ble than  it  does  now  j becaufe  now  it  has  the  common  mis- 
fortune of  bad  arguments,  proving  a great  deal  too  much. 
If  it  is  good  for  anything,  we  mult  expeCt  foon  to  fee 
thofe  Unitarian  and  Prefbyterian  meeting-houfes  in  Leeds 
and  the  Baptift  one  in  Bloomfbury,  of  which  I fpoke,  and 
I don’t  know  how  many  other  Gothic  edifices  befides,  be- 
longing to  various  denominations  of  Proteftant  diflenters  all 
over  the  kingdom,  handed  over,  with  their  congregations,  to 
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the  dominion  of  the  Pope.  Twenty  years  ago  it  would 
perhaps  have  been  difficult  to  name  any  perfon  of  note  who 
had  diftinguiftied  himfelf  as  an  opponent  of  Tradtarian  opin- 
ions, and  who  had  alfo  taken  any  adtive  part  as  a reftorer 
of  churches.  Now  there  is  no  difficulty  at  all  about  it ; 
and  everybody  mu  ft  know  fuch  inftances  within  his  own 
acquaintance.  I will  mention  no  living  inftance  among 
church  reftorers,  but  I will  mention  a very  remarkable  one 
of  a perfon  no  longer  living.  I fuppofe  no  biftiop,  living  or 
dead,  has  been  more  notorioully  oppofed  to  thofe  views 
than  the  late  Biftiop  Stanley,  of  Norwich  ; and  yet  I fee 
in  his  life,  written  by  his  fon,  it  is  fpecially  noticed  that 
c he  was  not  deterred  by  his  great  diflike  of  High-Church 
c views  from  advocating  earneftly  the  more  frequent  employ- 
c ment  of  art  for  church  decoration,  and  (obferve  this  too) 
c increafed  accommodation  for  the  poor  by  the  fubftitution 
c of  open  fittings  for  clofed  pews.’  Although  the  word 
c Gothic  ’ is  not  mentioned  here,  it  is  obvious  that  the  pas- 
fage  has  reference  to  that  ftyle  of  art,  and  that  moft  bene- 
ficial fyftem  of  open  feats,  which  the  High-Church  party 
undoubtedly  deferve  the  credit  of  having  been  the  firft  to 
introduce.  I may  add  that  Mr.  Rulkin,  whofe  advocacy  of 
c the  more  frequent  employment  of  Gothic  art  in  church 
c decoration’  probably  goes  beyond  that  of  any  other  writer 
of  our  time,  has  made  it  evident  by  a pamphlet  of  a femi- 
theological  and  ultra-dogmatical  charadter,  with  the  fantas- 
tic title  of  c Notes  on  the  Conftrudtion  of  Sheepfolds,’  that 
he  is  much  more  inclined  to  the  Low-Church  party  than  to 
the  oppofite  one. 

I have  already  fo  often  mentioned  Mr.  Rufkin’s  name, 
as  no  one  who  writes  on  architedture  now  can  well  avoid 
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doing,  that  I think  it  better  to  tell  you  at  once  my  opinion 
of  his  writings.  Hitherto  the  reading  world  has  been  too 
much  divided,  on  the  one  hand  into  enthuftaftic  admirers 
of  his  wonderful  genius,  his  correcft  tafte,  and  his  infallible 
inftincft  on  all  matters  of  art,  no  lefs  than  the  fingular 
eloquence  with  which  he  delivers  his  opinions,  or  decrees  ; 
and  on  the  other,  the  deriders  and  denouncers  of  his  artiftic 
hereftes,  perverted  tafte,  and  violent  prejudices,  his  in- 
flated ftyle,  and  above  all  his  unexampled  arrogance  and 
conceit ; and  an  article  on  Architecture  in  the  Quarterly 
Review  of  1854,  written  in  their  very  worft  ftyle,  and 
quite  as  dogmatical  as  Mr.  Rufkin  himfelf,  declares  that  his 
late  vagaries  have  rendered  him  worth  no  further  notice. 
And  by  way  of  fpecimen  of  thefe  vagaries,  this  fagacious 
authority  afks  how  anything  can  be  worth  liftening  to  from 
a man  who  is  fo  inconfiftent  as  to  advocate  the  Gothic 
practice  of  carving  foliage  on  the  capital  of  a pillar,  while 
he  denounces  the  Renaiflance  ornament  of  a marble  wreath 
carved  on  a flat  wall  c like  a bundle  of  dead  flowers  hung 
c upon  a peg/  It  is  not  furpriflng  that  a critic  who  felects 
for  admiration  the  two  churches  of  St.  George  of  Blooms- 
bury and  St.  George  of  Hanover  Square,  ftiould  be  unable 
to  fee  the  difference  between  the  lively  naturalifm  of  the 
Gothic,  and  the  flat  and  dead  artificialifm  of  the  claflical 
ornament  in  thefe  two  cafes.  If  Mr.  Rufkin  had  no  worfe 
inconflftency  than  this  to  anfwer  for,  his  defence  would  be 
very  eafy,  and  the  many  valuable  judgments  which  his 
works  contain,  would  have  a better  chance  of  being  received. 
But  I confefs  I fhould  be  forry  to  have  to  undertake  his 
defence  againft  that  charge  of  inconflftency,  and  ftill  more 
fo  to  excufe  the  dogmatical  arrogance  of  his  ftyle,  which  is 
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hardly  to  be  matched  anywhere,  except  in  a c religious 
c newfpaper,’  or  to  deny  that  his  reafons  are  often  fo  incon- 
el ufive  and  irrelevant  as  to  be  almoft  childifh,  and  even  his 
found  opinions  frequently  pufhed  into  extravagance  and 
mixed  with  abfurd  prejudices.  He  feems  to  have  a kind 
of  fpite  againft  the  Englifh  Cathedrals,  becaufe  he  once 
caught  cold  while  he  was  fketching  in  Salifbury  (if  I remem- 
ber right),  and  hardly  ever  mentions  them  except  with  a 
kind  of  foreign  difdain,  or  condefcending  approval,  even 
when  he  finds  nothing  to  condemn. 

Another  great  fault  of  his  is  the  habit  of  affedting  to 
decide  queftions  of  tafte  by  giving  nicknames  to  things  he 
does  not  like  ; fuch  as  calling  King’s  College  Chapel  like  a 
four-legged  table  upfide  down,  which  it  is  not,  and  never 
could  have  appeared  to  him  or  anybody  elfe.  It  has  faults 
certainly,  and  great  ones ; but  this  carelefs  and  contemptuous 
way  of  difpofing  of  a building,  which  has  always  been  ad- 
mired as  at  any  rate  the  fined:  of  its  kind,  convinces  no- 
body, except  thofe  who  are  incapable  of  forming  an  opinion 
for  themfelves,  and  difgufts  everybody  who  (whether  rightly 
l or  wrongly)  has  a ftrong  opinion  the  other  way.  In  the 
fame  way,  and  worfe,  as  I fhall  fpecially  notice  hereafter, 
he  condemns  a large  clafs  of  Englifh  towers,  which  would 
include  that  of  Doncafter,  by  calling  them  c confedtioner’s 
1 Gothic.’  And  it  is  the  more  neceflary  to  notice  this  fault  in 
his  writings,  becaufe  there  are  circumftances  in  which  that 
mode  of  deriding  monflrofities  is  perfedtly  fair  and  right. 
Thus  it  is  perfedlly  right  to  call  fuch  ornaments  as  the  ar- 
chitedf  of  the  Leeds  Town  Hall  exhibits  upon  its  lower 
corners,  foup-tureens  ; and  thofe  on  the  corners  of  his  pro- 
pofed  tower,  teetotums  ; becaufe  they  refemble  nothing  elfe 
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on  the  face  of  the  earth  ; and  as  thofe  ufeful  and  amufing 
articles  are  not  the  kind  of  things  that  ftrike  one  as  fit  to  be 
exalted  into  gigantic  architectural  decorations,  it  is  fufficient 
condemnation  of  fuch  ornaments  to  give  them  their  proper 
nicknames.  But  to  call  a window  a lancet  window,  or  a cer- 
tain kind  of  moulding  a cable  moulding,  would  not  be  to  call 
it  by  a nickname,  but  by  its  true  name,  of  which  it  has  no 
need  to  be  alhamed.  Although  a building  does  not  require 
foup-tureens,  or  tea-urns,  or  teetotums,  either  for  ufe  or 
ornament,  it  does  require  windows  ; and  the  windows  mull 
have  fome  form  ; and  a long  light,  ending  in  a pointed  arch, 
is  a very  beautiful  form,  and  it  cannot  be  the  lefs  beautiful 
becaufe  it  accidentally  refembles  a lancet  or  anything  elfe. 
But  it  would  be  a very  different  thing  if  you  were  to  ftick 
up  great  folid  ftone  lancets  on  the  top  of  a building  and  call 
them  ornaments,  and  alk  the  world  to  admire  them.  Again, 
the  cable-moulding  is  intended  to  imitate  a cable : a petri- 
fied cable  laid  in  the  hollow  of  an  arch,  though  not  fuch  a 
high  order  of  ornament  as  the  imitation  of  natural  objects, 
would  not  be  an  ugly  thing  ; and  indeed  without  the  aid  of 
petrifaction,  I dare  fay  you  have  often  feen  pieces  of  old 
cable  put  round  the  raifed  beds  in  a flower-garden  as  a kind 
of  ruftic  ornament,  and  with  not  a bad  effect. 

In  reading  Mr.  Rufkin’s  bopks  therefore,  you  mu  ft  not 
be  frightened  merely  becaufe  you  fee  fomething  that  is 
generally  admired  called  by  fome  ridiculous  nickname  ; but 
confider  whether  it  deferves  it.  If  it  does  not,  the  ridicule 
only  falls  on  the  perfon  who  avails  himfelf  of  fuch  a very 
fmall  and  cheap  ftyle  of  criticifm.  Another  fault  in  them 
you  will  very  foon  difcover  without  being  told  of  it,  viz. 
that  they  are  much  too  long  and  fpun  out  with  perpetual 
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difiertations,  which  may  be  relevant  to  fomething  which  Mr. 
Rulkin  is  thinking  about  when  he  writes  them,  but  cer- 
tainly are  not  to  the  fubjeCt  before  the  reader.  Notwith- 
ftanding  thefe  rather  ferious  blemiflies  however,  he  has  done 
more  than  any  other  writer — indeed  no  other  that  I know 
of  has  done  anything  worth  notice — to  call  the  attention 
of  mankind  to  what  may  be  called  the  moral  charaCteriftics 
of  Gothic  Architecture  as  diftinguifhed  from  Claflical  or 
Renaiflance.  I ftiould.  think  few  perfons,  and  quite  as  few 
architects  as  others,  can  read  his  books  without  learning  a 
great  deal  from  them  which  it  is  worth  while  to  know,  and 
without  finding  reafons  which  they  never  thought  of,  for 
either  giving  up  or  holding  more  diftinCtly,  many  opinions 
which  have  been  floating  in  their  minds  in  a fomewhat 
hazy  way  before  ; for  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  inferred  that 
his  reafons  are  always  bad  or  abfurd  becaufe  they  are  fome- 
times.  I need  hardly  add  that  the  opinions  of  fuch  a per- 
fon,  however  valuable  in  general,  muft  be  received  with 
caution,  and  not  fwallowed  whole,  efpecially  on  queftions  on 
which  it  is  evident  that  he  has  fomewhat  violent  prejudices, 
fuch  as  his  preference  for  the  Southern  over  the  Northern 
Gothic,  to  which  he  never  does  juftice  when  they  come  in 
competition. 

But  to  proceed  with  what  we  were  talking  of  when  I 
began  this  epifode  about  Mr.  Rufkin.  I have  lately  heard 
the  objection  to  Gothic  churches  put  in  another  form,  by 
thofe  who  could  not  help  feeing  that  the  old  objections 
would  do  no  longer.  They  fay  that  the  breaking  up  of  the 
area  by  pillars  and  aifles  and  tranfepts,  which  is  thought 
eflential  in  a large  Gothic  church,  is  unfuitable  to  Proteftant 
worfhip.  This  too  is  a molt  unlucky  objection,  for  more 
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reafons  than  one.  In  the  firft  place,  if  the  hiding  of  the 
minifter  from  the  view  of  fome  of  the  congregation  by  in- 
tervening pillars  is  more  unfuited  to  one  kind  of  worftiip 
than  another,  I fliould  think  that  the  fervice  to  which  it  is 
leaft  fuited  is  that  where  the  people  go  to  fee  what  is  done 
by  the  prieft,  performing  ceremonies,  and  celebrating  maffes 
in  Latin,  and  not  that  fervice  where  they  go  partly  to  hear  a 
fermon,  and  partly  to  join  in  prayers  read  from  a book  which 
they  have  in  their  hands,  and  moftly  know  by  heart,  and 
the  whole  of  which  is  performed  in  c a tongue  underftanded 
c by  the  people/  That  is  one  anfwer  to  the  obje&ion,  and 
as  it  is  not  mine,  I will  add  that  I think  it  is  a very  good 
one.  Another  is,  that  neither  are  aides  and  pillars  and 
tranfepts  effential  to  Gothic  Architecture,  nor  is  the  ab- 
fence  of  them  in  the  leaft  implied  by  the  term  Italian  or 
Grecian  Architecture.  There  is  not  a Gothic  church  in 
the  world  with  the  aides  and  tranfepts  fo  completely  cut  off 
from  the  part  where  the  fervice  is  performed  by  the  pillars 
as  our  aforefaid  Proteftant  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul ; and  I do 
not  remember  any  large  church  in  that  ftyle  (except  a few 
very  modern  ones — and  the  fame  exception  might  be  made 
in  Gothic)  where  there  are  not  aides  and  pillars  dividing 
them  from  the  nave,  juft  as  in  a Gothic  church.  But  there 
is  yet  a third,  and  perhaps  a better  anfwer  ftill,  viz.  that 
the  whole  of  this  objeCIion  turns  out  to  be  founded  on  a 
complete  miftake  as  to  a matter  of  fcience ; not  indeed  an 
unnatural  one,  but  yet  one  which  is  now  fully  afcertained 
to  be  a miftake.  For  it  is  at  laft  difcovered  that,  fo  far  from 
the  pillars  and  aides  and  broken  roofs  of  Gothic  churches, 
built  after  the  fafhion  of  the  old  ones,  being  worfe  for 
hearing  in,  they  are  generally  better,  than  the  wide  fpread 
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buildings,  all  under  one  fpan  like  a railway  ftation,  which 
it  was  the  falhion  to  eredft  in  large  towns  a few  years  ago. 
This  facft  is  noticed  in  two  recent  Reports  of  the  Church- 
building Society,  and  I had  obferved  the  fame  thing  myfelf 
in  feveral  inftances,  even  in  fmall  churches,  though  without 
knowing  that  it  was  general,  before  I read  it  there.  Cer- 
tainly fome  of  the  worft  places  for  hearing  in  that  I know 
are  buildings  all  under  one  roof,  and  of  far  lefs  capacity  than 
many  churches,  both  old  and  new,  of  the  nave  and  aifle 
conftrudtion  in  which  a large  congregation  can  hear  per- 
fectly well.  So  that  in  this,  as  in  many  other  things,  the 
old  Gothic  builders  knew  what  they  were  about  a great 
deal  better  than  we  do,  who  a few  years  ago  defpifed  and 
are  now  juft  beginning  to  learn  their  principles. 

I fay  c to  learn  their  principles  becaufe  I deny  the  truth 
of  that  which  is  generally  the  laft  refort  of  the  objedtors  to 
the  revival  of  Gothic  Architecture,  that  the  moft  we  aim 
at  is  a fuccefsful  copy  or  imitation  of  the  work  of  five  cen- 
turies ago,  and  that  we  can  never  become  really  Gothic 
builders,  defigning  our  buildings  on  purely  Gothic  princi- 
ples, becaufe  we  do  not  know  what  they  were.  It  is  in- 
deed too  apparent  that  this  is  the  moft  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  gentlemen  who  undertake  orders  for  Gothic  build- 
ings do  aim  at.  But  it  is  not  ufual  to  judge  of  the  capacity 
or  the  dignity  of  any  other  art  or  myftery  by  the  doings  of 
the  nine  ftupid  men  who  follow  it  juft  as  they  would  have 
followed  knife-grinding  if  they  had  been  bred  to  it,  but  of 
the  tenth — or  it  may  be  the  hundredth  man  of  found  mind 
and  real  genius,  and  of  the  true  Gothic  fpirit,  who  does 
nothing  merely  becaufe  fomebody  elfe  has  done  it  before, 
but  is  always  thinking  how  he  can  do  better  than  before — 
who  can  fee  faults  in  his  own  works  while  other  people  are 
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admiring  them,  and  refle£ts  that  in  a few  years  he  will  be 
eftimated  not  by  the  quantity  of  work  he  managed  to  get 
paid  for  in  his  time,  but  by  the  advances  which  he  helped 
his  art  to  make. 

Thus  it  is  that  Thomas  Rickman  the  Quaker,  mu  ft  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  refounders  of  Gothic  Architecture, 
although  he  never  himfelf  built  anything  worthy  of  that 
defignation ; becaufe  he  made  the  firft  fuccefsful  attempt 
to  reduce  the  elementary  faCts  of  that  kind  of  architecture 
to  fomething  like  a fyftem.  Rickman  indeed  was  far  from 
being  the  Newton  who  was  to  difcover  the  laws  of  Gothic 
building ; but  long  before  laws  or  principles  can  be  dis- 
covered, faCts  have  to  be  afcertained  and  arranged.  Co-  , 
pernicus  and  Galileo  had  to  convince  the  world  that  the 
planets  move  round  the  fun,  and  Kepler  to  afcertain  that 
their  motion  is  performed  in  elliptical  orbits  and  in  periods 
whereof  the  fquares  vary  as  the  cubes  of  their  diftances, 
and  that  they  fweep  over  equal  areas  in  equal  times,  before 
Newton  found  out  the  law  which  produces  all  thefe  effe<fts 
and  many  others  not  then  thought  of.  And  fo  every  man 
who  finds  out  any  rule  which  was  clearly  followed  by  the 
builders  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  or  fuc- 
ceeds  in  exploding  any  of  the  conventional  follies  of  the 
modern  builders,  is  really  doing  more  towards  the  recovery 
of  Gothic  principles  than  nine-tenths  of  the  c eminent  archi- 
c teCls’  who  compound  churches  and  manfions  out  of  Glos- 
faries  and  Antiquities,  making  them  their  own  by  juft 
fpoiling  the  proportions,  and  copying  the  details  with  that 
degree  of  accuracy,  that  while  everybody  can  fee  that  it  is 
nothing  better  than  a copy,  they  can  alfo  fee  that  it  is 
fomething  worfe,  becaufe  it  is  incorrecft  and  incongruous. 
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Suppofe  that  fome  of  the  dealers  in  the  c occult  fciences’ 
could  put  us  in  the  way  of  getting  architectural  advice 
from  the  departed  builders  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey  or  the 
Choir  of  Lincoln,  I fancy  we  Ihould  hear  very  little  more 
about  the  expediency  of  abandoning  the  attempt  to  reftore 
Gothic  Architecture,  and  trying  to  invent  fome  new  ftyle 
more  fuitable  to  the  wants  of  the  age.  The  gentlemen  of 
the  magic  mirror  would  carry  all  before  them,  and  the 
Royal  Inftitute  of  Architects  would  fubfide  into  an  eleemo- 
fynary  inftitution,  after  ftruggling  through  a few  years  for  a 
precarious  livelihood  by  defigning  Italian  hotels  and  Grecian 
Town-halls,  and  perfuading  Government  Boards  (which 
would  of  courfe  be  the  laft  hold  of  nonfenfe)  that  Gothic 
Architecture  in  public  buildings  is  inadequate  to  the  exi- 
gences of  the  Britilh  Conftitution,  and  unworthy  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  I cannot,  it  is  true,  give  you  aCtual  proof 
of  the  effeCt  produced  by  thus  bringing  up  a builder  of  the 
thirteenth  century  ; but  I do  happen  to  know  a remarkable 
inftance  of  the  effeCt  produced  on  a difbeliever  in  Gothic  Ar- 
chitecture, by  bringing  him  into  contaCt  with  the  works  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  While  the  new  library  at  Cambridge 
was  building  (which  has  fully  realized  its  early  promife  of 
being  the  uglieft  thing  in  either  univerfity — except  that  in 
the  Taylor  Building  at  Oxford  the  fame  architect  has  per- 
haps furpalTed  himfelf)  I faid  to  the  prefent  Dean  of  Ely, 
whofe  pupil  I had  the  pleafure  of  being  at  Trinity  College, 
that  it  was  a miftake  to  build  it  in  the  Italian  ftyle.  He 
had  then  lived  for  nearly  thirty  years  among  the  very  fcanty 
remains  of  good  architecture  and  the  vaft  quantity  of  fham 
Gothic  which  the  Univerfity  pofleffes,  and  he  replied  at 
once,  c Gothic  Architecture  is  obfolete  !’  But  as  foon  as  he 
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was  tranfplanted  into  the  {hade  of  the  magnificent  Cathe- 
dral of  the  fame  county,  he  faw  what  Gothic  Architecture 
really  was  and  might  become  again,  and  foon  became  known 
as  the  moft  zealous  and  moil  fuccefsful  reftorer  of  his 
church  fince  the  times  when  the  Cathedrals  and  their 
architecture  fell  into  contempt. 

But  why  all  this  outcry  of  the  Graeco-Italian  or  Renais- 
fance  men  againft  nineteenth  century  Gothic,  on  the  ground 
that  if  it  fucceeds  it  is  only  imitation,  and  that  the  greateft 
praife  we  can  hope  for  is  that  in  a hundred  years,  when  the 
{tone  has  got  to  look  old,  Doncafter  Church  may  poftibly 
be  taken  for  a church  of  the  times  of  Edward  I.  inftead 
of  Victoria  I.  ? Have  they  forgotten  that  it  is  not  fo  very 
long  fince  their  own  ftyle  was  advocated  on  the  very  fame 
ground,  that  it  was  a revival  of  the  4 truly  ancient  Greek 
c and  Roman  Architecture,  which  the  Goths  and  Vandals 
c and  other  barbarous  nations  had  demolilhed,  together 
c with  that  glorious  empire  where  thofe  {lately  and  pompous 
4 monuments  ftood  ; introducing  in  their  Head  a certain 
4 fantaftical  and  licentious  manner  of  building  which  we 
4 have  fince  [therefore]  called  modern , or  Gothic.  Conges- 
4 tions  of  dark,  heavy,  melancholy,  and  monkifh  piles,  with- 
4 out  any  juft  proportion,  ufe  or  beauty,  compared  with  the 
4 truly  ancient ; fo  as  when  we  meet  with  the  greateft  in- 
4 duftry  and  expenfive  carving,  full  of  fret  and  lamentable 
4 imagery,  fparing  neither  of  pains  nor  coft,  a judicious 
4 fpedator  is  rather  diftra&ed  or  quite  confounded,  than 
4 touched  with  that  admiration  which  refults  from  the  true 
4 and  juft  fympathy,  regular  proportions,  union  and  difpofi- 
4 tion,  and  from  the  great  and  noble  manner  in  which  the 
4 auguft  and  glorious  fabrics  of  the  ancients  were  executed.’ 
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Sir  Chriftopher  Wren. 

Thus  wrote  the  celebrated  John  Evelyn,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  public  tafte,  and  moil:  accomplifhed  men  of  his 
time,  about  a century  and  a half  ago  ; and  fome  fimilar 
nonfenfe  is  quoted  in  the  fame  article  in  the  fixty-ninth 
volume  of  the  Quarterly  Review  (a  very  different  article 
from  the  miferable  production  of  July  1854)  from  a life  of 
Sir  Chriftopher  Wren  by  his  fon,  who  talks  of  4 the  noble 
c air  and  grandeur’  of  his  father’s  ftyle,  compared  with  the 
4 mountains  of  ftone  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  architecture, 
4 with  which  Europe  had  been  filled’  by  thofe  4 modern’  in- 
\ novators  who  invented  Gothic  Architecture.  Little  did 
that  little  Wren  imagine,  that  the  world  would  foon  be 
only  too  ready  to  make  the  comparifon  he  invited,  and 
would  never  make  it  without  being  ftruck  with  the  lament- 
able failure  of  the  greateft  architect  fince  the  Gothic  times, 
when  he  undertook  to  complete  and  mend  the  work  of 
the  mere  travelling  mafons  of  the  thirteenth  century  whofe 
names  were  not  thought  worth  recording.  And  little  did 
thefe  worthies  of  the  feventeenth  century  dream,  that  their 
eulogies  of  the  auguft  and  glorious  fabrics  of  the  truly  an- 
cient ftyle  would  one  day  be  turned  round  upon  them,  and 
their  favourite  ftyle  be  denounced  by  the  moft  popular  ar- 
chitectural writer  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  a modern 
impofture,  and  called  4 the  foul  torrent  of  the  Renaiflance,’ 
which  had  fwept  away  the  remains  of  the  only  true  and 
natural  architecture  that  ever  really  flourifhed  north  of  the 
Alps,  an  architecture  containing  4 not  five  but  fifty  Orders,’ 
and  4 exhibiting  more  variety  and  invention  in  a fingle 
4 Gothic  chapel  than  in  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  temples 
4 together.’ 

And  with  regard  to  the  propofed  invention  of  a new 
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ftyle,  not  only  is  fuch  a propofal  rather  like  advertifing  for 
tenders  for  a volume  of  plays  to  fuperfede  Shakefpeare,  but 
we  may  as  well  remember  at  once  that  no  new  ftyle  of 
architecture  ever  was  invented.  Every  ftyle  grew  infenfi- 
bly  out  of  fome  that  went  before  it,  under  the  hands  of  men 
who  were  every  day  practifing  the  older.  Even  c the  foul 
c torrent  of  the  Renaiflance’  did  not  fuddenly  overwhelm 
and  extinguifh  the  expiring  embers  of  the  degraded  Gothic 
of  the  fixteenth  century,  but  came  over  them  gradually  ; 
and  as  we  have  feen,  it  came,  not  profefling  to  be  the  in- 
vention of  a truly  novel,  but  the  reftoration  of  a truly  an- 
cient ftyle.  It  will  be  time  enough  for  us  to  begin  invent- 
ing new  ftyles,  or  even  modifying  old  ones,  when  we  have 
learnt  to  defign  and  execute  the  old  ones  decently.  And 
that  is  not  to  be  done  by  compounding  together  plans  of 
one  old  building  and  details  of  another,  and  teaching  or 
leaving  workmen  to  believe  that  their  higheft  aim  is  to 
reduce  all  their  work  to  exaCl  lines  and  fmooth  furfaces, 
and  that  ornamentation  is  a matter  of  files  and  drags  and 
not  of  defign  and  fpirit ; but  by  imbuing  ourfelves  and  them 
with  the  true  Gothic  fpirit  and  principles,  and  the  moral  no 
lefs  than  the  mechanical  principles  of  the  Gothic  ftyle. 

If  you  doubt  that  modes  of  building  have,  as  indeed  modes 
of  doing  everything  have,  moral  charaCIeriftics,  remember 
that  epithet  c pompous,’  which  Evelyn  applied  to  the 
monuments  of  ancient  Rome  ; for  although  he  ufed  the 
word  not  in  the  uncomplimentary  fenfe  in  which  we  do  now, 
yet  he  accidentally  hit  the  very  point  which  Mr.  Rulkin 
has  fince  fixed  on  and  condemned  as  the  moral  charaCIer- 
iftic  of  the  Claflical  or  Renaiflance  ftyle,  tracing  its  defeats 
mainly  to  different  kinds  of  pride,  both  in  the  builders  and 
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in  thofe  who  encouraged  or  employed  them.  But  as  we  are 
more  particularly  concerned  with  Gothic  Architecture  at 
prefent,  you  need  only  read  the  little  tract c On  the  nature  of 
c Gothic,’  a fingle  tone  which  he  has  allowed  to  be  taken  out 
of  his  great  heap  of  c Stones  of  Venice,’  and  publiihed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Working  Men’s  College  at  the  fmall  price 
of  fixpence.  Whether  you  agree  with  him  or  not,  that  the 
c characteriftic  or  moral  elements  of  Gothic  ’ are  properly 
exprefled  by  the  terms,  Savagenefs,  Changefulnefs,  Natur- 
alifm,  Grotefquenefs,  Rigidity,  and  Redundance,*  you  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  convinced  that  it  has  moral  elements  of  its 
own.  And  I am  convinced  alfo  that  it  is  hopelefs  to 
expedl  any  real  Gothic  building  except  from  men  who 
themfelves  pofiefs  correfponding  moral  chara£leriftics  ; 
and  that  one  efpecially,  which  overrides  or  is  in  a manner 
involved  in  all  the  others,  and  on  which  Mr.  Rufkin  has 
duly  infilled  throughout  his  writings — Truthfulnefs  or 
Reality. 

But  you  may  fay,  all  this  is  only  fighting  with  dead 
giants  : that  as  regards  church  building  at  leafl,  the  Clas- 
fical  or  Renaiflance  flyle  is  dead  and  extinil ; and  that  the 
paffion  for  Gothic  wants  no  encouraging  juft  now.  That 
is  the  very  reafon  why  I think  that  the  time  is  come  when 
we  mull  pay  more  attention  to  its  principles  than  we  have 
hitherto  done,  if  we  intend  to  carry  it  much  farther,  or 


* Moft  of  thefe  terms  explain  themfelves,  but  the  two  laft  do  not. 
Rigidity  the  author  explains  to  mean  4 aCtive  rigidity,’  like  that  of 
bones,  which  are  contrived  fo  as  to  obtain  the  greateft  power  of  refift- 
ance  with  the  leaft  material ; not  the  paffive  rigidity  of  one  great  ftone 
lying  on  the  top  of  others,  as  in  Egyptian  and  Grecian  Architecture. 
And  by  Redundance  he  means  4 uncalculating  beftowal  of  the  wealth 
( of  labour.’ 
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even  to  preferve  it  from  reaCtion  and  retrogreflion.  Great 
and  rapid  as  the  improvement  has  been  within  the  few 
years  that  have  elapfed  fince  Gothic  Architecture  began  to 
be  ferioufly  ftudied,  it  muft  be  admitted  that  there  has  not 
been  a fingle  modern  church  yet  ereCted,  much  lefs  any 
other  kind  of  building  calling  itfelf  Gothic,  which  any  per- 
fon  of  experience  could  for  a moment  fuppofe  to  have  been 
built  in  mediaeval  times.  Long  before  you  have  fatisfied 
yourfelf  where  the  miftakes  are,  you  fee  at  a glance  in  nine 
cafes  out  of  ten,  that  the  building  is  full  of  them,  and  that 
it  is  in  fhort  itfelf  one  great  miftake  ; and  even  the  tenth  is 
only  fo  much  better  that  it  takes  longer  to  difcover  where 
the  faults  are,  though  you  fee  in  a moment  that  fomehow 
or  other  it  is  very  far  from  being  c the  real  thing.’  Now 
this  will  do  and  may  be  tolerated  up  to  a certain  point,  on 
the  ground  that  you  cannot  expeCt  perfection  at  once  ; but 
the  moment  it  can  be  faid  with  truth  that  Gothic  Architec- 
ture is  improving  no  longer  in  the  hands  of  the  nineteenth 
century  architects,  that  on  the  whole  the  buildings  of  this 
year  are  no  better  than  thofe  of  laft,  and  are  ftill  only 
tawdry  copies  of  the  fourteenth  century — then  there  is  an 
end  of  the  revival  of  Gothic  Art.  There  are  people  enough, 
and  architects  enough  among  them,  on  the  watch  for  that 
end  ; I am  convinced  that  many,  even  of  the  architects  who 
are  ready  to  execute  orders  for  c fomething  Gothic  ’ (as  Mr. 
Scott  fays),  do  not  really  like  it  and  have  no  fympathy  with 
it.  And  it  would  be  furprifing  if  it  were  not  fo,  confidering 
how  few,  either  of  architects  or  men  now  upon  the  earth, 
pofTefs  the  moral  elements  of  Gothic  in  their  own  charac- 
ters, whether  you  adopt  Mr.  Rufkin’s  feven  charaCteriftics, 
or  fubftitute  for  them  any  other  defignations  which  you 
may  think  more  appropriate.  I am  afraid  it  would  be 
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nearer  the  truth  to  fay  that  all  his  charadieriftics  of  the 
Gothic  mind  which  I juft  now  mentioned  have  almoft 
perifhed  out  of  the  earth  and  been  fupplanted  by  their 
oppofites. 

We  know  how  Gothic  Art  began  to  fall  when  the  cor- 
ruptions of  Popery  had  reached  their  height.  We  have 
feen  how  it  was  fpoken  of  two  centuries  later,  and  how 
nothing  but  the  4 grand  ftyle  ’ of  the  Renaiflance  could  be 
tolerated  in  thofe  times,  the  mo  ft  corrupt,  unbelieving,  and 
i profligate  ftnce  Chriftianity  was  firft  preached  in  England. 
Even  then,  that  fame  John  Evelyn,  though  writing  accord- 
ing to  the  fafhion  of  the  time,  of  the  buildings  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  yet  being  himfelf  a man  of  far  better  and  purer 
mind  than  moft  of  his  contemporaries,  perceived  and  ac- 
knowledged that  thofe  4 dark,  heavy,  melancholy  and  monk- 

4 ifh  piles  ’ had  ft  ill  4 a kind  of  proportion  and  beauty’  of 
their  own.  And  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  alfo  a man  of  An- 
gular honefty  and  clearnefs  of  mind,  is  faid  to  have  con- 
fefted  that  there  were  mechanical  myfteries  in  their  con- 
ftnnftion  which  he  was  not  able  to  penetrate  ; and  he  was 
not  only  the  firft  architedf,  but  one  of  the  firft  mechanics 
of  his  time.  Some  years  later  we  find  Sir  William  Cham- 
bers, the  architect  of  Somerfet  Houfe,  who  never  himfelf 
ventured  out  of  the  4 truly  ancient  * or  Claflical  ftyle,  can- 
didly declaring  that  there  was  more  mechanical  fcience  dis- 
played in  the  building  of  Salifbury  Cathedral,  with  its  ftone 
vaults  lifted  up  on  flender  pillars,  and  its  huge  fpire  raifed 
above  foundations  and  pillars  which  had  not  been  even  de- 
figned  to  carry  it,  than  in  all  the  works  of  the  ancients. 
Indeed  I don’t  know  any  more  ftriking  illuftration  of  the 
mechanical  fuperiority  of  the  Gothic  over  the  Claflical  ftyle 
than  a comparifon  of  the  ground  plan  of  St.  Paul’s  with 
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that  of  any  of  the  old  cathedrals  of  Pointed  architecture, 
fhowing  how  much  more  fpace  is  occupied  by  the  heavy 
fquare  piers  of  the  modern  than  by  the  light  diamond-fhaped 
pillars  of  the  Early  Englifh  and  fubfequent  Gothic  flyles. 

Still  however  the  world  went  on  for  nearly  a century  more 
regarding  the  old  Gothic  buildings  as  at  the  bell  worth 
preferving  only  as  antiquarian  curiofities ; and  not  even  for 
that,  whenever  they  flood  in  the  way  of  any  4 pompous 
c monument’  in  the  Pagan  flyle,  for  which  Gothic  windows 
and  arches  were  blocked  up  and  ornaments  cut  down  with- 
out the  leafl  referve,  until  a very  few  years  ago.  Within 
my  recollection  the  canting  monument-keepers  who  ufed  to 
drive  vifitors  through  the  aides  of  cathedrals,  locking  the 
gates  behind  them,  for  fear  a fhilling’s  worth  fhould  efcape 
clandeflinely,  never  dreamed  that  anybody  could  want  to 
look  at  the  infide  of  a church  except  for  the  fake  of  the 
4 Tombs.’  Long  after  books  on  Gothic  Architecture 
began  to  be  publifhed,  fuch  as  Britton’s  Cathedrals  and 
Antiquities,  Sir  Chriflopher  Wren,  who  built  Temple  Bar 
and  the  Towers  of  Weflminfler  Abbey,  and  Inigo  Jones, 
who  mended  up  the  old  St.  Paul’s  with  a new  Corinthian 
front,  were  regarded  as  the  greatefl  architects  this  country 
had  ever  feen.  If  a boy  had  any  curiofity  about  architec- 
ture he  was  introduced  to  Greek  temples,  arches  of  Titus, 
St.  Peter’s  and  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  and  harangued  about 
the  Five  Orders  as  if  they  were  the  Ten  Commandments 
of  architecture.  I remember  fome  vain  attempt  of  that 
kind  being  made  upon  me,  and  their  ending  in  a vague  and 
irreverent  fufpicion  that  the  faid  Orders  were  nothing  better 
than  a humbug,  inafmuch  as  I could  fee  nothing  of  the  kind 
in  York,  or  Beverley,  or  Weflminfler,  and  the  builders  of 
thofe  Churches  feemed  to  me  to  have  done  much  better 
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without  fuch  Orders  than  any  of  the  modern  builders  with 
them. 

Within  five  and  twenty  years  from  the  time  I refer  to, 
we  find  the  Five  Orders  and  everything  belonging  to  them 
already  driven  out  of  ecclefiaftical  ufe  altogether ; and 
vergers  of  Cathedrals,  and  even  fextons  of  fmall  parifti 
churches,  calling  your  attention  to  the  diftinction  between 
the  Early  Englifh  and  the  Early  or  Late  Decorated  in  the 
different  parts  of  their  churches,  and  explaining  how  that 
bad  Perpendicular  window  is  only  a late  infertion,  inftead 
of  reciting  their  old  fing-fong  about  a fet  of  good  for  nothing 
people  buried  under  the  moft  frightful  and  pompous  monu- 
ments, in  the  moft  correct  Claflical  ftyle,  which  you  only 
wifh  you  could  avoid  feeing  as  well  as  hearing  about,  and 
would  like  to  treat  as  Mofes  did  the  golden  calf  which  the 
children  of  Ifrael  made  while  he  was  abfent.  Thefe  are 
undeniable  marks  of  improvement  in  public  tafte.  And 
now,  in  the  year  1853,  we  have  boldly  avowed  our  intention 
to  rebuild  one  of  the  fineft  parifh  churches  in  England — not 
merely  in  the  Gothic  ftyle,  for  about  that  nobody  in  thefe 
times  would  have  doubted  for  a moment,  but  in  a manner 
inferior,  we  hope,  to  the  old  one  in  no  refpect,  and  fuperior 
to  it  in  thofe  refpects,  in  which  the  old  one  (as  Rickman 
remarked)  did  not  come  up  to  the  expectations  fo  highly 
excited  by  the  richnefs  of  its  principal  feature,  the  Tower. 
In  the  fucceeding  lectures  you  will  fee  what  were  the  rea- 
fons  for  adopting  the  particular  ftyle  of  reftoration  which 
we  have  adopted  ; and  therein  I hope  to  fnow  you  alfo 
fome  diftinct  marks  of  progrefs  towards  the  recovery  of  true 
Gothic  principles,  which  are  exhibited  here  for  the  firft  time, 
and  are  fufficiently  proved  to  be  found  by  their  refults. 


LECTURE  II. 

ON  THE  EARLY  GOTHIC  STYLES. 

Doncafter  Church  had  been  burnt  down  at 
any  time  within  the  two  laft  centuries,  up  to 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  it  would  infallibly 
have  been  rebuilt  in  what  is  varioufly  called  the 
Grecian,  or  Claffical,  or  Renaiflance  ftyle,  like  moft  of  the 
London  churches,  with  fome  real  columns  and  a portico  at 
the  end,  and  a number  of  fham  columns  at  the  Tides,  fupport- 
ing  nothing,  but  merely  ftuck  againft  the  walls  becaufe  this 
ftyle  of  building  is  a kind  of  imitation  of  the  architecture  of 
Greek  temples,  which  confifted  mainly  of  real  columns 
without  any  wall,  fupporting  a real  entablature  on  the  Tides 
of  the  building,  and  that  low  gable  at  the  ends  which  is  called 
the  pediment,  and  in  which  ftatues  and  other  Tculpture 
were  placed.  When  this  kind  of  architecture  was  trans- 
planted into  countries  rather  too  cold  for  fitting  within 
columns,  the  Tpaces  between  them  had  to  be  filled  up  with 
walls  and  windows,  and  To  the  columns  became  of  no  ufe, 
except  for  a portico  at  the  end ; but  ftill  they  were  retained, 
and  the  real  wall  fubordinated  to  them  as  much  as  poflible 
in  appearance,  To  as  to  keep  up  a kind  of  falfe  pretence  of 
a building  in  the  Grecian  ftyle,  though  its  main  element  was 
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gone.  And  then,  many  centuries  afterwards,  in  the  Re  - 
naiflance  times,  after  Gothic  Architecture  had  fallen,  but 
people  could  not  prevail  on  themfelves  to  abandon  the 
towers  which  had  been  the  glory  of  all  the  Gothic  ftyles, 
they  tried  to  combine  the  vertical  principle  of  tower-build- 
ing with  the  eflentially  horizontal  character  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Architecture.  And  this  they  could  find  no 
better  way  of  managing  than  by  piling  up  a number  of  little 
temples  on  the  top  of  each  other,  and  fometimes  crowning 
the  pile  with  an  obelifk,  the  only  afpiring  fabric  which  the 
ancients  pofTefled,  but  never  put  on  the  top  of  any  other 
building.  There  are  feveral  of  thefe  obelifk  fpires  in  Lon- 
don ; and  there  is  another  kind  of  fpire  at  that  Church  of 
St.  George’s,  Bloomfbury,  which  I told  you  is  fpecially 
admired  by  the  Quarterly  Review  : it  confifts  of  a king 
— and  George  II.  of  all  kings  to  crown  a church  with, 
Handing  on  the  top  of  a pyramidal  flight  of  Heps,  which 
Hand  on  the  top  of  a fmall  Grecian  temple,  which  rides 
aftride  of  the  pediment ; as  the  obelifk  fpire  of  St.  Martin’s 
in  the  Fields  alfo  rides  upon  its  pediment  Hill  more  con- 
fpicuoufly. 

If  the  architect  of  the  new  Town  Hall  at  Leeds  and 
Sir  Charles  Barry  are  allowed  to  have  their  way,  you  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  feeing  a gigantic  fpecimen  of  a Re- 
naiflance  tower,  compofed  of  a feries  of  fuperimpofed  tem- 
ples, ending  with  a cupola  in  the  fummer-houfe  flyle,  which 
thefe  two  ambitious  gentlemen  propofe  to  eredl  at  the  ex- 
penfe  of  the  unfortunate  ratepayers  of  that  borough ; though 
I mult  do  the  Town  Council  the  juflice  to  mention  that 
thus  far  they  have  rejected  the  advice  to  levy  on  their  con- 
flituents  fome  £10,000  more  to  make  their  building  and 
themfelves  ridiculous.  I will  alfo  mention  for  their  benefit 
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that  if  they  are  convinced  (and  I dare  fay  the  two  architects 
are  not  wrong  in  their  perception  of  the  defects  in  the  plan 
defigned  by  one  of  them  and  approved  and  improved  by  the 
other)  that  the  building  will  require  fome  further  elevation, 
befides  the  foup-tureens  at  the  corners,  cto  relieve  the  mono- 
c tony  of  the  fkyline,’  there  is  one  way  and  one  only  in 
which  the  elevation  can  be  got  confiftently  with  that  ftyle  ; 
and  that  is  by  a dome,  raifed  if  they  like,  as  St.  Peter’s  and 
St.  Paul’s  are,  on  a ring  of  columns  and  a circular  wall,  fami- 
liarly called  the  drum.  A dome  is  a perfectly  legitimate 
form  of  elevated  roof.  If  it  is  of  ftone,  then  it  is  merely 
a roof,  of  which  every  principal  fecStion  is  a round  (or  any 
other)  arch  ; and  not  the  lefs  fo  becaufe  you  .may  leave 
as  large  a hole  as  you  like  at  the  top  and  yet  the  dome 
will  Hand  ; for  in  that  cafe  the  topmoft  ring  of  ftones, 
and  each  ring  in  fucceffion  as  foon  as  it  is  completed,  is 
equivalent  to  one  large  key-ftone,  fince  it  cannot  bulge  out 
anywhere  by  reafon  of  the  equal  preflure  everywhere,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  fqueezed  in,  and  therefore  is  as  rigid  as 
if  it  were  filled  up  and  made  folid.  The  ancient  Romans 
indeed,  who  built  the  Pantheon,  and  the  Byzantines  too, 
never  got  fo  far  as  to  raife  their  domes  on  a drum,  either 
becaufe  they  did  not  admire  it,  or  becaufe  they  did  not  know 
how  to  deal  with  the  great  horizontal  thruft,  which  is 
always  tending  to  burft  the  drum,  and  requires  it  to  be 
much  wider  than  the  real  dome  if  it  is  of  ftone. 

But  there  is  no  reafon  why  it  fhould  not  be  of  wood,  or 
iron,  covered  with  lead,  juft  as  a common  church- roof  may 
be  as  legitimately  of  wood  and  lead  as  of  ftone  ; and  in  that 
cafe  there  is  no  mechanical  difficulty  about  it.  Poffibly  you 
may  not  know  that  the  leaded  dome  which  you  fee  outfide 
of  St.  Paul’s,  is  not  the  fame  as  the  painted  one  you  fee  in- 
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fide  ; but  they  are  feparated  by  a brick  cone  which  rifes 
from  the  drum,  like  a glafsblower’s  chimney,  to  carry  the 
ftone  cupola  (or  whatever  it  is  called),  and  the  ball  and 
crofs  at  the  top.  At  St.  Peter’s  the  dome  is  of  folid 
Hone — and  cracked  ; at  St.  Paul’s,  and  alfo  at  fome  of  the 
foreign  churches,  the  bottom  of  the  dome  (or  cone)  is 
bound  together  by  a huge  iron  chain  to  refill  the  burlting 
prelfure  on  the  drum.  I was  glad  to  find  that  the  people 
of  Mancheller  lately  had  the  wits  to  rejedl  the  fame  advice 
as  that  given  at  Leeds,  to  build  a tower  on  the  Royal  In- 
firmary there,  and  have  put  a dome  inllead,  which  ferves 
equally  well  for  the  clock  which  I defigned  for  them,  and 
much  better  for  an  ornament. 

There  is  indeed  another  form  of  Renaiflance  or  Claflical 
building,  which  does  not  pretend  to  be  compofed  of  co- 
lumns, but  openly  avows  the  polfefiion  of  real  walls  and 
windows,  and  makes  them  features  of  the  architecture.  I 
mean  the  llyle  of  the  body  of  St.  Martin’s  Church  in 
London  and  many  others,  exclufive  of  the  portico,  and  the 
Reform  Club,  and  many  large  houfes  all  over  the  kingdom, 
and  what  are  called  the  Italian  Palaces  generally. 

Hitherto  it  mull  be  confelfed  that  no  modern  architect 
has  fucceeded  in  producing  a Gothic  houfe  equal  to  fome 
that  have  been  built  in  this  llyle  ; though  I have  no  doubt 
that  that  is  their  fault,  not  the  fault  of  Gothic  architecture. 
But  this  Italian  llyle  is  jufl  as  incapable  of  a genuine  tower 
as  the  Grecian,  from  which  it  is  defcended,  and  with  which 
it  is  often  combined,  as  at  the  church  I mentioned  jull 
now  ; and  moreover  it  efientially  belongs  to  a building  in 
llories,  and  as  high  at  the  fides  as  in  the  middle  ; and  there- 
fore it  is  much  more  of  a theatrical  than  an  ecclefiallical 
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ftyle  ; and  accordingly  we  may  for  the  prefent  purpofe  dis- 
mifs  it  without  further  notice. 

I cannot  however  refrain  from  mentioning  a fpecimen 
of  architectural  tafte  and  difcretion  in  that  line  {landing 
before  my  eyes  where  I am  now  writing  ; for  the  fame 
architect  who  propofes  to  decorate  the  town  of  Leeds  with 
a tower  compofed  of  Greek  temples  fet  on  the  top  of  each 
other,  has  built  for  fome  enterprifing  gentlemen  of  Bradford, 
on  the  edge  of  a wild  moor  above  the  limits  of  cultivation 
in  Wharfedale,  a large  Italian  manfion  in  the  ftyle  of  a 
London  club  and  intended  for  a hydropathic  hotel.  And 
it  is  about  as  well  adapted  to  the  materials  as  it  is  to  the 
lituation  ; for  the  ftone  is  the  coarfe  mill-ftone  grit  of  the 
diftriCt,  which  in  two  or  three  years  refumes  the  colour  and 
appearance  of  the  natural  rock,  and  is  obvioufly  unfit  for 
any  kind  of  architectural  difplay  except  the  rougheft  and 
boldeft  Gothic.  I am  glad  to  fay  that  the  Leeds  proprie- 
tors of  the  older  eftablifhment  of  the  fame  kind  in  the  fame 
neighbourhood  had  the  fenfe  to  build  their  water-palace  in 
the  ftyle  fuited  to  the  fituation  and  the  materials  they  had 
to  ufe ; though  it  is  moft  difgracefully  ill  built. 

To  the  old  Roman  ftyle,  not  this  Renaiffance  Italian 
ftyle  of  the  fixteenth  century  which  pretended  to  be  a 
revival  of  it,  fucceeded  one  which  was  the  foundation  of 
Gothic,  and  is  called  Romanefque,  or  Lombardic,  or  By- 
zantine, in  its  different  varieties.  It  was  the  firft  to  admit 
the  vertical  principle  of  tower  building ; and  by  the  very 
fimple  method  of  merely  building  a fquare  tower  as  high  as 
you  like,  and  decorating  its  different  ftages  or  ftories  with 
fmall  windows,  or  even  arcades  not  pierced  for  windows. 
Some  of  thefe  old  towers,  built  nearly  1000  years  ago,  exift 
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in  Italy  and  other  fouthern  countries  to  this  day.  The 
other  elementary  difference  between  this  ftyle  and  the  Ro- 
man has  ufually  been  defcribed  to  confift  in  this : that 
though  the  Romans  ufed  arches,  they  ufed  them  as  if  they 
were  afhamed  of  them,  and  in  apparent  fubordination  to 
the  columns  which  the}/  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  except 
in  their  merely  mechanical  buildings,  fuch  as  the  aquedu<fts  : 
but  in  the  Lombardic  ftyle  arches  are  ufed  boldly  and  openly, 
and  columns  are  ufed  either  as  pillars  to  fupport  the  arches, 
or  as  ftiafts  to  fupport  fome  fmaller  and  perhaps  only  deco- 
rative feature  of  the  building,  as  they  are  in  the  Northern 
Gothic.  There  has  been  one  very  coftly  church  of  this 
kind  built  in  this  country,  by  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  at  Wil- 
ton ; but  I have  not  feen  it,  nor  any  good  pidfure  of  it, 
and  therefore  I can  give  no  opinion  about  it.  But  I cannot 
think  that  ftyle  a defirable  one  to  adopt  here  ; for,  like  its 
fucceffor,  the  Italian  Pointed,  it  depends  for  its  effedt  in  a 
great  meafure  on  the  ufe  of  coloured  marbles  ; and  they 
will  not  keep  their  bright  furface  and  colour  in  this  climate, 
at  leaft  on  the  outfide  of  buildings,  nor  even  completely  in 
the  infide  for  a long  time  ; and  befides,  they  are  too  coftly 
for  general  ufe.  Even  Mr.  Rufkin  therefore,  in  fpite  of  his 
prejudices  in  favour  of  the  Italian  Gothic,  does  not  recom- 
mend it  for  adoption  here,  but  the  ftyle  called  the  Geome- 
trical or  Early  Decorated. 

As  I utterly  difagree  with  his  preference  of  the  Southern 
Pointed  Gothic  rnyfelf,  fo  far  as  I can  judge  of  it  from  pic- 
tures only,  I am  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Scott  (who  has  had 
the  fame  means  of  judging  as  Mr.  Rufkin)  has  expreffed  a 
very  decided  opinion  in  favour  of  the  fuperior  grandeur  of 
the  Northern  ; and  fo  has  Mr.  Street  in  a book  which  he 
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has  juft  publifhed  on  the  architecture  of  Italy  : and  in  the 
addrefs  at  the  opening  of  this  year’s  feffion  of  the  Inftitute 
of  Architects  I fee  the  prefident  defignates  the  Venetian  as 
the  uglieft  of  all  the  forms  of  Gothic,  though  he  is  finding 
fault  with  his  brethren  for  not  paying  fufficient  attention  to 
Italian  architecture  in  general.  Mr.  Scott  however  fuggefts 
that  fome  of  the  features  of  the  Southern  Gothic  might  be 
advantageoufly  adopted  or  incorporated  with  our  own.  I 
fee  no  reafon  why  they  fhould  not ; but  I fhould  be  forry  to 
fee  the  introduction  of  anything  with  an  appearance  fo  con- 
trary to  the  mechanical  conditions  of  a prop  to  fupport  a 
weight,  as  the  deeply  twifted  pillars  of  which  you  may  fee 
feveral  examples  in  Mr.  Rufkin’s  books,  and  one  ftill  worfe, 
of  a pillar  pretending  to  be  tied  in  a knot. 

In  contrafting  the  Southern  and  the  Northern  Gothic,  we 
may  fay  that  flatnefs  of  furface  was  the  charaCteriftic  of  the 
former,  and  unevennefs  of  furface,  and  projection  both  of 
ornamental  and  conftruCtive  details,  of  the  latter.  Nearly 
every  illuftration  which  is  given  in  the  Stones  of  Venice  of 
the  northern  and  the  fouthern  mode  of  treating  the  fame 
fubjeCt,  led  me  to  juft  the  oppofite  conclufion  to  that  in- 
tended by  the  author;  and  as  for  the  veneering  of  brick  walls 
with  thin  flabs  of  marble,  if  it  was  made  apparent  (as  by 
fetting  them  with  their  longeft  length  upright),  it  would 
only  fuggeft  to  me  the  idea  that  they  were  in  conftant  dan- 
ger of  fplitting  off  from  the  wall,  as  indeed  they  often  have 
done ; and  if  the  veneering  is  not  apparent,  then  it  is  ftill 
more  to  be  condemned,  as  a falfe  pretence  of  folid  blocks  of 
marble.  Mr.  Scott,  I am  glad  to  find,  is  as  little  difpofed 
to  approve  of  this  Italian  praClice  as  I am. 

The  Northern  ftyle  which  moft  nearly  correfponds  to 
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the  Romanefque  (not  the  Pointed  Italian  Gothic)  is  the  Nor- 
man. We  know  that  there  was  at  leaft  one  Norman 
Church  in  Doncafter,  the  arches  and  pillars  of  which  were 
revealed  when  the  old  Town-hall  in  the  Market  Place  was. 
pulled  down  : that  was  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Magda- 
lene, of  which  a defcription  was  publifhed  by  the  Rev. 
Edward  Jackfon  foon  after  its  difcovery.  It  feems  proba- 
ble that  there  was  another,  and  that  a Norman  Church 
of  St.  George  perifhed  in  that  earlier  fire  which  is  recorded 
to  have  deftroyed  the  whole  town  in  1204  ; juft  after  the 
Norman  ftyle  had  been  fupplanted  by  the  Early  Englifti.* 
This  old  Norman  Church  would  probably  have  a low 
tower,  not  more  than  one  fquare  high  above  the  roof ; 
indeed  thofe  which  were  merely  lanterns  at  the  interfecftion 
of  the  crofs  in  large  churches,  and  not  belfries  at  the  Weft 
end,  fometimes  rofe  very  little  above  the  ridges  of  the  roofs, 
the  windows  being  on  each  fide  of  the  ridge  and  of  courfe 
below  it ; as  at  Ripon,  Winchefter,  and  Peterborough,  and 


* I fay  this  not  forgetting  that  Mr.  Scott  was  of  opinion  that  the  Early 
Englifh  body  of  the  old  church  was  built  between  the  years  1 1 90  and 
1200  ; and  if  fo,  of  courfe,  as  Mr.  Jackfon  fays  in  his  Hiftory  of  St. 
George’s  Church,  no  Norman  Church  could  have  been  deftroyed  there 
in  1204.  But  as  there  is  a diftin6t  record  that  the  whole  town  was  fun- 
dltus  combufla  at  Eafter  1204,  and  there  were  bits  of  broken  Norman 
work  built  into  the  walls  of  the  old  Church,  it  feems  to  me  a great  deal 
eafter  to  believe  that  this  archite&ural  diagnofis  is  wrong  by  five  or  fix 
years,  than  that  the  church  both  efcaped  the  general  conflagration, 
and  alfo  efcaped  having  its  Angular  deliverance  noticed  in  that  fame 
record.  It  has  been  remarked  too,  I think  by  Mr.  Scott  himfelf,  that 
the  changes  of  ftyle  often  made  their  appearance  later  in  the  North 
than  in  the  South  of  England  ; and  fo  that  which  would  pafs  for  work 
of  1 1 90-1200  at  Canterbury,  may  very  well  have  been  built  in  1205- 
1 5 at  Doncafter. 
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even  in  a later  ftyle  at  Beverley  and  Weftminfter  ; not  to 
mention  other  churches,  where  nothing  more  than  the  fame 
kind  of  low  central  lantern  was  evidently  intended  when 
the  tower  piers  were  built,  though  it  may  have  been  after- 
wards raifed  to  a much  greater  height.  Some  of  the  Nor- 
man towers  indeed,  both  central  and  Weftern  ones,  were 
carried  higher,  and  a few  remain  highly  decorated  all  the 
way  up.  The  belt  fpecimens  I believe  are  atCaftor  in  North- 
amptonfliire,  St.  James’s  tower  at  Bury  St.  Edmund’s, 
and  St.  Peter’s  Church  at  Northampton.  Whether  they 
were  high  or  not,  the  Norman  towers  were  generally  very 
broad,  as  indeed  a bona  fide  central  tower  muft  be,  and  even 
a Weftern  tower  ought  to  be  : but  of  that  I fhall  have  more 
to  fay  in  a feparate  lecture  about  towers. 

The  moft  highly  ornament- 
ed part  of  Norman  churches 
was  generally  the  doorway ; 
and  many  of  thefe  remain, 
covered  with  a vaft  quantity 
and  variety  of  ornament  even 
in  buildings  of  which  all  the 
reft  is  plain.  Here  is  one,  with 
an  enlarged  view  of  its  mould- 
ings, of  which  I happen  to  have 
the  cuts.  I am  not  however 
profefling  to  give  you,  what 
you  will  find  very  fufficiently 
done  in  Rickman  and  other 
books,  a defcription  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  different  ftyles,  be- 
yond what  is  neceflary  to  enable  Sempringh  am  Church,  Lincolnfliire. 
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you  to  go  along  with  me 
in  coming  to  a conclufion 
as  to  the  beft  ftyle  to 
adopt  for  building  fuch  a 
Church  as  this  of  Don- 
cafter ; and  therefore  I 
fhall  not  dwell  on  the 
charadfer  of  the  Norman 
ftyle  of  decoration,  fur- 
ther than  to  remind  you 
that  it  was  very  bold  and 

rough,  and  confifted  not  only  of  the  imitation  of  natural 
objedfs,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  in  great  pro fufion,  and 
the  former  perhaps  more  than  in  the  later  ftyles ; but  it 
alfo  contained  a number  of  purely  artificial  forms,  defcribed 
by  the  names  of  zigzags,  billets,  &c.,  which  produced  a very 
rich  and  pleafing  effedL  I mention  that  becaufe  I want  to 
found  a remark  upon  it.  Mr.  Rufkin  has  faid  in  his  Seven 
Lamps,  what  would  be  very  true  but  for  a little  exaggeration, 
that  all  the  forms  of  ornament  which  are  pleafing  are  copied 
from  nature.  For  fome  forms  however  which  he  admits 
to  be  fuccefsful  and  pleafing,  he  is  obliged  to  refort  to  very 
recondite  natural  examples,  fuch  as  cryftals  of  bifmuth  ; 
and  for  fome  he  would  be  puzzled  to  find  any  examples  at 
all  in  nature.  Now  it  feems  to  me  a much  better  account 
of  the  matter  to  fay,  what  I am  fure  is  true,  that  the  eye  is 
naturally  pleafed  with  the  contemplation  of  many  fimple 
geometrical  forms.  The  ftyle  called  the  Geometrical  De- 
corated, Mr.  Rufkin  himfelf thinks,  as  I do,  the  moft  perfedt 
of  all  the  Northern  Gothic  ftyles  ; and  its  leading  charac- 
teriftic  is  the  arrangement  of  the  window-tracery  in  circles 
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and  other  geometrical  figures.  In  the  Norman  ftyle  more 
than  any  other  the  ornaments  confift  of  geometrical  patterns, 
befides  animal  and  vegetable  forms,  as  you  may  fee  at  once 
in  any  of  the  common  pictures  of  doorways,  arcades, 
pillars,  or  any  other  decorated  parts  of  Norman  buildings. 

As  I made  a remark  a little  while  ago  on  the  un- 
mechanical character  of  the  deeply  twilled  pillars  of  Italian 
Gothic,  I will  make  another  on  the  fuperficial  twilled  bands 
which  are  a common  ornament  of  the  large  Norman  pillars, 
fuch  as  thofe  in  Durham,  and  Peterborough,  and  feveral 
other  cathedrals  and  large  churches  ; and  that  is,  that  thefe 
Norman  pillars  are  not  open  to  the  fame  objedtion  as  the 
Italian ; becaufe  it  is  always  quite  apparent  that  it  is  the 
bands  only  which  are  cut  in  a twilled  form  upon  the  pillar, 
and  not  the  body  of  the  pillar  itfelf  profelling  to  be  twilled, 
as  if  it  had  been  of  iron  inllead  of  marble.  A twilled  pillar 
is  very  little  llronger  than  the  core  or  cylinder  which  would 
be  left  if  you  lhaved  off  all  the  marble  that  gives  it  the 
tortuous  appearance.  You  might  do  this  to  a Norman 
pillar  without  leaving  it  at  all  too  weak  in  appearance ; in 
fadl  the  fuperfluity  of  llrength  is  enormous  ; but  you  could 
not  cut  off  the  tortuofities  in  moll  of  the  Italian  ones  of 
the  fame  kind  without  leaving  a mere  Hick.  In  Ihort  this 
ornamentation  by  twilled  bands,  and  a variety  of  other 
patterns,  which  are  found  in  none  of  the  later  llyles,  is  ad- 
miffible  and  moll  effedlive  in  the  Norman  becaufe  of  its 
peculiar  maffivenefs,  and  it  difappeared  as  the  pillars  got 
thinner,  even  before  the  next  llyle  came  in.  The  twilled 
lhafts  of  the  new  and  beautiful  reredos  at  Ely  are  equally 
free  from  objedlion  ; becaufe  they  have  evidently  very  little 
weight  to  carry,  and  the  twilling  is  not  too  deep. 
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Why  then  is  the  Norman  ftyle  not  to  be  recommended 
for  adoption  now  ? For  feveral  reafons.  Firft  it  was  ef- 
fentially  imperfect,  and  wanted  the  grandeft  elements  of 
perfect  Gothic  ; the  round  arch  being  both  inferior  to  the 
pointed  arch  in  beauty,  and  of  nothing  like  the  fame  capa- 
city for  all  pofitions  and  circumftances  ; and  the  windows 
being  nothing  more  than  fmall  openings  in  the  wall  with 
round  heads,  as  tracery  did  not  come  in  till  the  next  ftyle 
but  one,  except  in  the  circular  or  wheel  windows,  of  which 
a few  exifted  in  Norman  times.  Perhaps  it  is  hardly  fair 
to  mention  the  enormous  thicknefs  of  the  piers  or  pillars  as 
an  objection  to  the  ftyle,  becaufe  they  were  getting  thinner 
in  its  later  periods.  The  pillars  in  the  Galilee  or  Weft 
chapel  of  Durham,  though  fupporting  pure  Norman  arches, 
are  as  thin  as  they  would  have  been  200  years  later,  while 
the  pillars  of  the  body  of  the  fame  cathedral  are  about  the 
thickeft  in  England. 

But  there  is  another  and  a very  different  reafon  why  it  is 
hopelefs  to  attempt  to  build  Norman  churches  now.  All 
the  Norman  ornamentation  was  done  by  men  whofe  powers 
of  defign  were  far  above  their  powers  of  execution,  or  their 
heads  much  better  than  their  fingers.  Now,  juft  the  con- 
trary is  the  cafe.  The  men  who  carve  mouldings  and 
ornaments  now,  (with  fome  recent  exceptions  in  a particular 
line,  which  I fhall  notice  hereafter,)  do  not  confider,  and  are 
not  allowed  to  confider  it  their  bufinefs  to  think  at  all  what 
they  are  doing,  beyond  following  the  pattern  which  is  given 
them  as  exactly  as  they  can.  On  this  fubject  you  will  find 
much  that  is  worth  reading  and  ferioufly  attending  to  in  that 
little  tra ct  on  the  Nature  of  Gothic  which  I referred  to 
before,  as  well  as  in  the  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture.  I 
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believe  alfo  that  Mr.  Rulkin’s  view  of  the  bad  moral  effect 
upon  the  workmen  of  executing  ornaments  on  this  c fervile’ 
Renaiffance  principle,  (which  this  precife  and  machine-like 
mode  of  execution  is,)  is  perfectly  correCt.  At  any  rate  I 
had  come  to  the  conclufion  for  myfelf  before  his  books 
were  publifhed,  that  whatever  there  may  be  of  good  defign 
in  any  modern  Gothic  work  is  invariably  fpoilt,  and  made 
as  tame  and  monotonous  and  ineffective  as  the  plaifter 
capitals  of  the  twenty  Grecian  pilafters  round  this  room,* 
by  that  vile  and  ftupid  procefs  which  is  called  c finiftiing 
which  means  going  over  all  the  ornamental  ftonework 
after  it  is  brought  to  the  proper  form,  and  putting  on  it  as 
uniform  a furface  and  as  {harp  and  ftraight  edges,  as  fingers, 
chifels,  and  other  ftill  finer  tools  can  make. 

I remember  two  things  in  particular  which  tended 
ftrongly  to  confirm  me  in  that  imprelfion ; and  although 
of  no  confequence  in  themfelves,  it  may  be  of  fome  ufe  to 
mention  them,  as  you  may  eafily  apply  the  fame  teft  to 
fatisfy  you.  I happened  to  be  looking  clofely  at  the  orna- 
mental work,  a kind  of  fquare  zigzag  (I  don’t  know  the 
technical  name  of  it)  round  a door  in  Kirkftall  Abbey  ; 
and  I obferved  that  every  turn  of  the  zigzag,  where  a mo- 
dern mafon  would  have  been  expeCted  to  make  as  {harp  a 
corner  as  if  it  was  formed  of  two  fillets  of  wood  c mitred  ’ 
together,  was  made  juft  the  contrary  of  {harp,  fo  as  to  give 
exactly  the  oppofite  appearance  to  that  of  being  a number 
of  feparate  bits  joined  together.  It  is  clear  alfo  that  in  this 
and  all  other  ornaments  of  the  fame  kind,  including  the 


* The  Town-hall  at  Doncafter ; or  any  where  elfe,  if  you  like  j for 
the  remark  would  apply  to  almoft  every  public  room  in  England. 
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4 toothed  ornament’  of  the  following  ftyle,  the  old  carver 
never  cared  about  making  every  fimilar  piece  exactly  alike, 
or  even  exaCtly  of  the  fame  fize,  but  went  on  cutting  one 
after  another  juft  as  they  came,  and  fo  putting  in  juft  as 
many  as  he  found  there  was  room  for  by  the  time  he  had 
come  to  the  end  : whereas  a modern  workman  thinks,  and 
fo  apparently  does  his  mafter  the  architect,  that  he  has  not 
done  his  work  fit  to  be  feen  if  he  has  not  fcrupuloufly  di- 
vided his  fpace  into  exaCtly  as  many  equal  parts  as  happen 
to  be  fhown  in  his  drawing,  and  then  marked  out  each  of 
thofe  parts  again  by  as  many  lines  as  he  can  draw,  fo  as  to 
produce  fo  many  bits  of  ornament  all  exactly  of  the  fame 
fize  and  fhape,  and  each  fide  of  each  bit  of  ornament 
exaCtly  like  the  other,  as  if  they  had  been  turned  out  of  a 
mould  at  fo  much  per  thoufand — except  that  the  fteam- 
engine  and  the  mould  would  have  done  them  much  better, 
if  precifion  is  perfection. 

The  fecond  cafe  I have  to  mention  was  this.  I had 
fucceeded  a few  years  ago  in  convincing  a friend  of  mine, 
who  was  building  a church  of  pretty  good  defign,  that  (as 
ufual)  all  the  window  mullions,  and  indeed  all  the  ftone- 
work,  were  being  fpoilt  by  4 finifhing’  with  that  broad 
chifel  which  the  mafons  think  eflential,  except  where  the 
finifh  is  to  be  ftill  finer  ; producing  what  has  been  happily 
called  4 corduroy  work,’  which  I fuppofe  the  workmen 
originally  copied  from  their  own  trowfers.  He  faid  it 
was  eafy  to  fee  that  that  was  wrong  when  it  was  pointed 
out,  but  he  wanted  to  know  what  was  the  right  way  of 
finifhing  the  furface.  I replied  that  it  was  the  bufinefs  of 
the  archite£f  and  not  mine  to  find  that  out,  as  he  profefled 
to  be  building  a Gothic  church,  and  he  muft  know  very 
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well,  if  he  had  ufed  his  eyes,  that  he  could  find  no  fuch 
finifhing  as  that  in  any  genuine  Gothic  building.  But  on 
looking  round  I faw  a piece  of  moulding  lying  on  a block, 
which  appeared  to  me  exactly  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  I 
faid  fo.  The  man  who  was  at  work  upon  it  immediately 
corrected  me  by  faying  that  that  was  c not  finifhed : ’ in 
other  words,  it  was  not  fpoilt.  It  was  done ; that  is  to  fay, 
it  was  cut  to  the  right  fize  and  form,  but  according  to  the 
modern  fafhion  it  wanted  c finifhing/  either  by  ftriping  it 
with  corduroy,  or  (if  it  had  been  a finer  ftone,  fuch  as  we 
are  ufing  at  Doncafter)  rubbing  it  with  a file,  or  a drag. 
This  at  once  revealed  to  me  the  whole  fecret : but  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  yet  revealed  to  the  architects  ; I am  afraid  I 
muft  fay,  not  even  to  the  few  who  have  learnt  to  condemn 
the  corduroy  work,  as  well  as  the  ftill  more  abominable 
fmooth  rubbing  which  ufed  to  be  praCtifed  a few  years  ago 
even  in  what  were  facetioufly  called  reftorations  of  Norman 
work.  Of  courfe,  if  any  kind  of  fmooth  and  regular  and 
machine-like  working  of  the  ftones  is  wrong  in  reftorations 
of  the  later  and  more  elaborate  ftyles,  it  is  ten  times  worfe 
in  the  Norman,  where  everything  was  rough,  bold,  and 
coarfe  : and  for  this  reafon  the  modern  attempts  at  building 
in  the  Norman  ftyle  are  the  greateft  failures  of  all.  Even 
when  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  copy  the  old  exe- 
cution of  the  parts  ftill  remaining,  there  is  a ftiffnefs,  or 
as  we  may  call  it,  an  excefs  of  artificial  roughnefs,  very 
different  from  the  natural  roughnefs  and  want  of  finifh  of 
the  genuine  Norman.  Still  the  improvement  of  late  years, 
at  leaft  under  fome  architects,  has  been  very  great ; and  it 
requires  clofifh  fcrutiny,  in  the  laft  Norman  work  done  at 
Ely,  to  diftinguifh  the  new  work  from  the  old.  I {hall 
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have  more  to  fa y on  this  fubjedt  of  finifhing  in  the  fifth 
ledture,  and  fo  for  the  prefent  we  will  leave  it,  with  the  re- 
mark that  thofe  who  are  fond  of  high  finifh,  may  have  as 
much  of  it  as  they  like  in  the  Claffical  or  RenaifTance  ftyle, 
which  (as  Mr.  Rufkin  fays)  is  not  merely  different  but  oppo- 
fite  to  Gothic  in  its  moral  no  lefs  than  its  phyfical  charac- 
teriffics  : indeed  they  are  fo  much  oppofed,  that  I am  con- 
vinced that  no  one  man  can  defign  or  execute  them  both 
with  the  fpirit  which  is  effential  to  fuccefs  in  anything ; for 
if  he  really  likes  one  he  is  fure  to  diflike  the  other,  and  is 
therefore  unfit  to  undertake  it.  Art  above  all  things  muff 
be  a labour  of  love  to  be  fuccefsful.  Certainly  the  identity 
of  authorfhip  of  the  Reform  Club  and  fome  other  very  good 
buildings  in  that  ftyle,  and  the  Houfes  of  Parliament  in 
what  profefles  to  be  Gothic,  affords  no  contradiction  to  this 
maxim. 

The  next  ffyle  in  point  of  date,  in  which  this  church 
might  have  been  built,  is  that  in  which  we  now  know  that 
the  old  one  was  built  : I mean  the  Early  Englifh.  You 
are  probably  aware  that  other  names  have  been  propofed 
for  this  and  the  fucceeding  Gothic  ffyles ; but  none  of 
them  have  fucceeded  in  fupplanting  the  old  Rickman  terms, 
as  they  are  called ; nor  in  my  opinion  is  there  any  reafon 
why  they  fbould.  As  to  what  is  called  the  Norman  ffyle, 
there  is  no  queftion  that  it  was  the  Norman  ftyle.  The 
Early  Englifh  too  was  the  earlieft  purely  Englifh  ffyle,  and 
it  never  flourifhed  anywhere  elfe,  except  to  a fmall  extent 
and  with  fome  differences  from  ours  in  the  northern  parts 
of  France.  Rickman’s  4 Decorated  ffyle’  is  certainly  too 
comprehenfive  a name,  for  it  really  comprifes  two  ffyles  of 
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extremely  different  characters  ; and  he  himfelf  divided  it 
into  the  Early  or  Geometrical,  and  the  Late  or  Flowing 
Decorated  ; but  I think  he  did  not  difcern  the  radical  dif- 
ference between  them,  as  clearly  as  it  has  been  fmce  dis- 
cerned. Without  promifing  never  to  ufe  the  term  Deco- 
rated with  reference  to  either  or  both  of  them,  it  will  pro- 
bably tend  to  preferve  more  correct  ideas  if  we  omit  the 
word  Decorated  generally,  and  call  the  early  divifion  of  it 
limply  the  Geometrical,  and  the  late  divifion  the  Flowing 
ftyle.  Laftly,  what  Rickman  called  the  Perpendicular 
ftyle  cannot  well  have  a more  diftindtive  name,  as  it  calls 
attention  at  once  to  the  leading  feature  of  the  ftyle,  viz.  the 
Perpendicular  lines  which  prevailed  in  moft  of  its  ornament- 
ation, and  above  all,  in  the  window  tracery.  The  terms 
Firft  Pointed,  Middle  Pointed,  (otherwife  called  Second 
Pointed,)  and  Third  Pointed,  which  fome  writers  have  tried 
to  introduce,  convey  no  more  diftindtive  ideas  than  the 
A and  B ftreets  in  New  York;  and  Middle  Pointed  in- 
volves even  more  confufion  than  Rickman’s  Decorated  ; 
inafmuch  as  there  is  no  incongruity  in  faying  c Early  or  Late 
c Decorated;’  but  the  terms  c Early  Middle  Pointed,’  and 
c Late  Second  Pointed,’  which  thofe  writers  are  driven  to  for 
the  purpofe  of  exprefling  what  they  mean  when  they  want 
to  talk  of  the  Geometrical  and  the  Flowing  ftyles,  are  very 
little  better  than  a c two-horned  unicorn,’  and  are  far  more 
clumfy  as  a defignation  than  fuch  an  unicorn  (if  he  exifted) 
probably  would  be  as  a beaft,  ufing  three  words  in  each 
cafe  to  exprefs  what  is  much  better  exprefled  otherwife  by 
one.  This  laft  objedtion  may,  to  be  fure,  be  got  over  by 
calling  the  four  ftyles  of  Pointed  architecture,  firft,  fecond, 
third,  and  fourth  : but  the  fourth  muft  then  be  the  fame  as 
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the  third  in  the  other  fet  of  names,  and  the  third  a part  of 
the  other  fecond,  and  nobody  can  tell  which  you  mean  ; 
and  the  names  themfelves  have  no  diftindtive  meaning 
whatever : whereas  Early  Englifh,  Geometrical,  Flowing, 
and  Perpendicular,  pretty  well  explain  themfelves,  admit 
of  no  confufion,  and  are  already  perfectly  familiar  to  every- 
body who  has  ever  read  a book  about  Gothic  architec- 
ture ; and  therefore  I ftiall  ufe  them,  and  no  others,  ex- 
cept the  old  term  Decorated  occafionally  when  I do  not 
want  any  more  precife  diftindtion.  But  for  another  reafon 
I think  it  defirable  to  ufe  it  as  little  as  poffible,  viz.  that  it 
gives  people  the  idea  that  a building  in  that  ftyle  requires 
more  decoration  than  in  the  others  ; whereas  the  contrary 
would  be  much  nearer  the  truth.  For  nothing  can  be  more 
miferable  and  un-Gothic  than  a church  in  the  ufual  modern 
Early  Englifli  ftyle,  which  many  architedfs  feem  to  think 
they  have  accomplifhed  when  they  have  built  fome  plain 
walls  with  a few  plain  lancet  windows,  and  not  a penny- 
worth of  ornament  about  them  : whereas  equally  plain 
walls  with  Geometrical  windows  would  do  very  well ; and 
many  of  the  old  Decorated  churches  were  of  very  fimple 
charadter.  And  thofe  which  were  loaded  with  ornament 
from  head  to  foot,  as  we  may  fay,  were  all  in  the  Perpen- 
dicular ftyle  : which  for  that  reafon  Rickman  called  alfo 
the  Florid  ftyle  in  its  later  ftages. 

The  Early  Englifh  ftyle  then  was  the  firft  in  which  the 
round  arch  was  completely  fuperfeded  by  the  pointed.  You 
obferve  I do  not  fay  it  was  the  firft  in  which  pointed  arches 
were  ufed ; for  perhaps  there  never  was  a time  after  arches 
were  invented  in  which  pointed  arches  did  not  occur  occa- 
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fionally.  They  were  certainly  ufed  in  fome  of  the  Roman 
aqueducts.  I do  not  remember  a pointed  arch  with 
curved  Tides  in  any  of  the  pictures  of  the  few  Saxon 
churches  or  towers  which  remain.  But  the  moft  rudimen- 
tary form  of  all  arches,  viz.  two  large  Hones  reared  up 
againft  each  other  over  an  opening,  like  the  timbers  of  a 
roof,  is  in  facft  a pointed  arch  ; and  fuch  arches  appear  not 
unfrequently  in  the  Saxon  buildings,  though  the  more 
ufual  form  of  their  arches  was  round  like  the  Norman,  and 
fometimes  where  the  opening  was  fmall,  the  whole  arch 
was  cut  out  of  one  Hone  ; not  that  that  really  is  an  arch  in 
conftrudtion,  but  only  in  appearance.  In  Norman  build- 
ings pointed  arches  occurred  conftantly  and  inevitably,  from 
the  interfecftion  of  round  ones  in  the  mcft  common  form 
of  their  ornamental  arcading.  Some  years  ago  it  ufed  to 
be  thought,  not  unnaturally  at  firft  light,  that  pointed  archi- 
tecture arofe  in  that  way  ; but  Dr.  Whewell  and  others 
fhowed  the  fallacy  of  that  hypothefis  by  the  fact  that  the 
very  interfe<tional  pointed  arches  which  had  been  referred 
to  in  fome  Norman  buildings  as  proving  this  to  have  been 
the  origin  of  the  Pointed  ftyle,  occur  in  the  lower  ftories, 
while  round  arches  were  continued  above  them,  as  if  the 
builders  had  never  feen  a pointed  arch.  Here  are  feveral 
inftances  of  it  in  a fingle  Norman  Church  of  which  I give 
a fketch.  The  truth  is  that  the  pointed  arch  remained  in 
ufe  for  fome  time  in  fubordination  to  the  round  arches  of 
the  Norman  ftyle,  before  it  was  feized  upon  and  expanded 
as  the  great  element  of  conftrucftion,  juft  as  round  arches 
were  ufed  by  the  Romans  in  fubordination  to  the  columns 
which  they  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  for  many  years  be- 
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fore  it  was  perceived  that  the  arch  poflefled  far  grander 
elements  of  architedtural  effedt  than  the  column  and  en- 
tablature. 

The  leading  diftindtions  by  which  everybody  knows 
the  Early  Englilh  from  the  Later  Pointed  ftyles  are  the 
narrow  windows  without  tracery,  generally  called  lancets, 
from  their  obvious  refemblance  to  that  inftrument  of  phle- 
botomy : and  alfo  a peculiar  kind  of  ornament  which  is 
commonly  called  the  toothed  ornament ; though  rather 
abfurdly,  for  it  is  like  no  tooth  of  any  animal  in  the  world, 
and  is,  or  at  any  rate  was  intended  to  be  like  four  narrow 
leaves  piled  up  together  into  a fort  of  pierced  pyramid,  juft 
as  foldiers  pile  up  three  or  four  mufkets  together  on  the 
ground.  If  you  have  any  doubt  about  this,  you  need  only 
go  to  Bridlington  Church  and  look  at  the  beautiful  north 
porch  (which  will  foon  be  in  ruins  if  not  reftored  carefully), 
and  there  you  will  fee  fome  of  thefe  four-leaved  ornaments, 
with  others  of  two  ftmilar  leaves  clofe  befide  them.  There 
is  alfo  a fine  example  of  the  two-leaved  ornament  given  in 
Mr.  Rufkin’s  Ledlures  in  a window  of  a remarkable  form  ; 
and  he  has  taken  care  to  call  attention  to  the  c changeful- 
c nefs’  and  the c naturalifm’  of  the  carver,  who  has  made  no 
two  of  them  exadfcly  alike,  and  has  even  left  an  odd  one  at 
the  end.  I obferved  the  fame  variety  and  intentional  irre- 
gularity at  Bridlington.  I have  alfo  feen  plenty  of  modern  j 
tooth  ornament,  and  it  requires  fome  effort  to  believe  that 
it  was  even  intended  to  be  the  fame  kind  of  thing  as  you 
fee  in  fuch  profufion  and  with  fuch  a fine  effedt  all  over 
Beverley  Minfter  and  in  the  tranfepts  of  York  ; fo  tame  and 
monotonous  and  mouldy  does  it  look  (I  don’t  mean  de- 
cayed— it  will  be  better  when  it  is,  but  as  if  it  had  all  come 
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out  of  a mould).  Of  courfe  it  never  entered  into  the  mind 
of  the  modern  builder  to  refledt,  that  as  it  is  intended  to  re- 
prefent  leaves,  therefore  all  the  pyramids  and  all  the  pairs  of 
leaves  ought  to  be  alike,  juft  fo  far  as  all  leaves  of  the  fame 
tree  are  alike,  but  ought  alfo  to  be  different,  juft  as  no  two 
leaves  probably  of  all  the  trees  upon  the  earth  would  fit 
into  the  fame  mould.  Its  very  plainnefs  and  fimplicity 
makes  it  the  more  certain  to  be  done  in  the  mechanical  ftyle 
by  the  modern  workmen,  who  are  taught  to  confider  them- 
felves  nothing  but  machines  for  cutting  out  ornament  to 
order,  only  driven  by  meat  and  beer  and  unions,  inftead  of 
water  and  coals  and  a ftoker. 

Indeed  fo  far  from  the  Early  Englifh  being  an  eafy  or 
plain  ftyle,  it  is  remarkably  the  contrary.  In  all  the  good 
buildings  of  that  ftyle  there  is  great  (kill  fhown  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  ornaments,  both  the  purely  decorative 
and  the  conftrudlional  ornaments,  fuch  as  fhafts  of  pillars, 
doorways,  See.  All  the  beft  parts  of  Beverley  Minfter,  and 
the  tranfepts  of  York,  both  of  them  among  the  grandeft 
Gothic  work  in  England,  are  in  this  ftyle.  You  need  only 
go  and  look  at  it  there,  or  even  at  this  fketch  of  one  of  the 
ruined  tranfepts  of  Whitby,  in  order  to  judge  whether  it 
is  an  eafy  ftyle  to  copy,  and  how  far  it  is  copied  by  the 
ugly  flits  in  a blank  wall  which  is  the  cheap  modern  form 
of  Early  Englifh.  You  may  obferve  too  that  the  parafitical 
fhafts  of  pillars,  window-jambs,  and  doorways,  were  more 
generally  difengaged,  or  ftanding  feparate,  in  this  than  in 
any  of  the  other  ftyles  : and  they  are  often  made  of  marble 
in  buildings  where  there  was  little  of  carved  decoration,  as  in 
the  Temple  Church.  The  foliage  has  been  deferibed  as 
having  more  ftalks  with  the  leaves,  and  therefore  bolder, 
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than  in  the  later  ftyles,  but  at  the  fame  time  more  conven- 
tional, as  it  is  called  ; probably  from  the  art  of  carving  not 
having  reached  the  power  of  imitating  nature  as  completely 
as  in  the  next  period.  This  is  diffidently  illuftrated  by  the 
two  adjacent  cuts  of  a capital  and  corbel  in  this  ftyle. 


Early  Englilh  Capital. 

There  are  of  courfe  many  other  chara&eriftics  of  the 
Early  Englifh  ftyle  which  you  will  find  duly  explained  in 
Rickman  and  other  books.  It  was  afcertained  after  the 
fire  that  Doncafter  Church  had  once  been  a complete  Early 
Englifh  Church,  before  the  addition  of  the  Perpendicular 
tower,  and  the  ftill  later  and  infinitely  worfe  additions  of  the 
larger  clearftory  and  aides,  and  other  features  which  had 
given  it  externally  a complete  Perpendicular  afpedt.  The 
paper  read  by  Mr.  Scott  on  the  fubjedt  before  the  Oxford 
Architectural  Society  is  now  incorporated  in  Mr.  Jackfon’s 
interefting  and  well  illuftrated  book  upon  the  hiftory  of 
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the  old  church  : for  which  Mr.  Scott  has  fupplied  a con- 
jectural reprefentation  of  the  probable  appearance  of  that 
Church  in  its  early  days.  The  triforium  arcade  of  which 
every  third  arch  was  pierced  to  form  the  windows  of  the 
clearftory,  and  which  ran  all  round  the  church,  and  was 
even  carried  acrofs  the  great  Weft  window  of  about  the 
fame  date  as  the  tower  by  double  mullions  and  a gallery  along 
the  tranfom,  mu  ft  have  been  far  more  beautiful  than  any- 
thing that  remained  infide  the  church  as  it  had  appeared 
for  about  300  years  before  its  definition.  But  as  every- 
body who  is  interefted  in  thofe  details  has  probably  read 
Mr.  Jackfon’s  book,  I will  not  occupy  your  time  by  dwell- 
ing on  them. 

There  is  however  one  more  feature  of  Early  Englifh 
invention  of  fuch  great  importance  and  value  in  architect ure 
that  I ought  not  to  omit  all  notice  of  it  here,  although  I 
intend  to  devote  a feparate  leture  to  the  fubjedl  before  I 
have  done  : that  is  the  high  fpire.  In  fome  Norman 
towers  the  roof  had  begun  to  run  up  into  a bluntifh  fpire, 
and  fuch  pointed  roofs  were  fometimes  made  of  ftone ; but 
I fuppofe  that  none  of  the  really  grand  fpires,  as  high  as  the 
towers  that  they  ftand  upon,  had  rifen  before  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century.  That  of  St.  Mary’s,  Stamford,  is  generally 
given  as  the  beft  fpecimen  of  an  Early  Englifh  tower  and 
fpire,  though  the  fpire  there  is  conftdered  to  belong  rather 
to  the  fucceeding  ftyle,  as  that  of  Salifbury  undoubtedly 
does ; and  the  Early  Englifh  fpires  certainly  did  not  rife  to 
the  elevation  and  grandeur  of  the  later  ones,  fuch  as,  not 
merely  Salifbury,  but  Norwich,  Grantham,  Coventry,  and 
Louth,  the  two  laft  of  which  belong  to  the  Perpendicular 
ftyle.  A vaft  number  of  Early  fpires  of  wood  covered  with 
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lead  (which  is  a perfectly  legitimate  fpire)  have  perilhed  or 
been  taken  down  to  anticipate  their  falling ; fo  that  many 
a tower  now  appears  fpirelefs  which  was  never  intended 
to  be  fo  when  it  was  built.  Lincoln  Minfter  had  three  fpires, 
of  which  the  central  one  was  nearly  as  high  as  Salifbury,  and 
the  two  others  remained  until  the  prefent  century. 

I felt  no  difficulty  in  anfwering  the  queftion  whether  the 
Norman  ftyle  is  one  which  it  is  expedient  to  try  to  copy 
now.  The  anfwer  is  certainly  not  fo  eafy  with  regard  to 
the  Early  Englifh.  In  fome  refpeCts,  fuch  as  grandnefs  of 
outline  and  boldnefs  of  execution,  we  cannot  deny  that  it  is 
fuperior  to  them  all.  Mr.  Scott  fays  in  his  c Reftoration  of 
c Churches,’  ‘ in  viewing  thefe  glorious  remains’ — fuch  as 
Tynemouth  and  Byland  and  Glaftonbury  and  Whitby  and 
Rievaulx  and  Beverley, c one  is  fometimes  led  for  a moment 
c to  believe  that  the  perfection  of  the  art’  of  pointed  Gothic 
building  c is  to  be  found  in  its  very  firft  appearance,  and 
c that  all  fubfequent  developements  muft  be  needlefs  refine- 
c ments.’  He  goes  on  however  to  fhow,  that  as  we  follow 
the  further  developements  of  the  art  for  at  leaft  another 
half  century,  we  find  that  its  courfe  was  ftill  upwards.  Not 
only  was  the  ornamentation  of  the  fucceeding  ftyle  richer 
in  defign  and  more  natural  and  lefs  conventional  in  its  exe- 
cution, but  until  that  ftyle  came  in,  Gothic  architecture  ftill 
wanted  one  of  the  grandeft  of  all  its  features,  the  large 
windows  of  many  lights  with  tracery  in  their  heads.  Let 
us  flop  a little  to  fee  how  they  came  in ; and  perhaps  the 
inquiry  will  help  us  to  underftand  fomething  more  than  we 
do  at  prefent  of  the  principles  on  which  they  ought  to  be 
conftruCted. 

I have  mentioned  already  that  there  were  circular  or 
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wheel  windows  divided  into  a number  of  lights,  as  early  as 
the  Norman  period  ; and  there  were  more  of  them  and 
much  finer  ones  in  the  Early  Englidi  dyle  : the  larged 
in  England  is  that  in  the  South  tranfept  of  York,  though 
there  are  much  larger  ones  abroad,  in  fome  of  the  French 
and  Belgian  and  German  Churches.  In  the  Early  Eng- 
lidi period  thefe  wheel  windows  became  more  common, 
under  a gable  front  and  over  a combination  of  feveral  lan- 
cet windows,  as  in  that  fame  tranfept  of  York  Minder. 
Still  they  were  all  kept  quite  didindl,  as  you  fee  in  the  tran- 
fept of  Whitby,  of  which  the  (ketch  is  given  at  page  59. 

Thefird  dep  towards  the  great  change  was  the  putting  two 
lancet  windows  clofe  together  with  an  arch  over  them,  and 
a fmall  circle,  without  fpokes  on  account  of  its  fmallnefs,  in 
the  fpace  between  the  arch  and  the  tops  of  the  two  windows. 
Then  this  procefs  was  repeated,  and  two  of  thefe  pairs  of 
windows,  or  as  we  will  now  call  them,  two  windows,  each 
confiding  of  two  lights  and  a circle,  were  put  together,  with 
a thicker  divifion  or  mullion  between  them,  and  a large  arch 
turned  over  the  whole,  and  a third  circle,  which  will  be 
twice  the  fize  of  the  two  others,  put  under  the  arch  ; and 
thus  was  formed  a window  with  four  lights  and  three  cir- 
cles in  its  head,  and  one  large  and  two  fmaller  mullions. 
And  again,  to  make  a very  large  window,  the  duplication 
might  be  made  once  more,  by  putting  two  of  thefe  four-light 
windows  together  under  a dill  larger  arch,inclofing  a feventh 
circle  again  double  the  fize  of  the  lad ; and  fo  would  be 
produced  an  eight-light  window,  like  the  great  Ead  window 
of  Lincoln,  with  four  fmall  mullions,  and  two  larger,  and 
one  larger  dill,  with  feven  circles  in  its  head,  of  which  the 
larged  would  be  fubdivided  by  fpokes,  or  into  a number  of 
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fmaller  circles  (at  Lincoln  there  are  feven,  one  in  the  middle 
and  fix  round  it)  or  into  other  figures;  while  the  fmaller  circles 
would  be  decorated  merely  with  cufps  or  foliation , that  pecu- 
liar ornament  of  frnall  Gothic  arches,  which  had  begun  to 
appear  even  in  the  Early  Englifh  period  in  arcades  and  other 
ornamental  work,  though 
hardly  perhaps  in  the  win- 
dows, which  ftill  preferved 
their  plain  lancet  ihape. 

Here  is  a fimple  fpecimen 
of  it  in  a fet  of fedilia  : the 
cufp  is  that  obtufe  angled 
point  which  comes  down 
from  each  fide  of  the 
arches. 

Mr.  Rufkin  has  amufed  himfelf  with  giving  a mechanical 
explanation  of  the  poffible  origin  of  cufpidation,  or  rather  a 
mechanical  defence  of  it,  for  he  admits  that c it  was  not  by 
c any  fuch  procefs  of  reafoning,  nor  with  any  reference  to 
c laws  of  conftrudtion,  that  the  cufp  was  originally  invented.’ 
I only  allude  to  it  for  the  purpofe  of  faying  that,  although  I 
agree  with  him  as  to  the  decorative  value  of  foliation  of 
fmall  arches,  his  mechanical  explanation  of  it  and  extenfion 
of  it  to  large  ones  is  entirely  wrong,  and  that  the  cufpida- 
tion of  an  arch  built  into  a wTall  is  of  no  mechanical  value 
whatever;  and  accordingly  the  Northern  Gothic  builders 
never  did  cufp  their  large  walling  arches,  in  which  ftrength 
is  the  thing  to  aim  at,  but  only  their  fmall  ones,  where  no- 
body could  fail  to  fee  that  the  cufp  is  purely  for  ornament 
and  not  for  fupport.  The  Southern  builders  did.  And 
Mr.  Rufkin  has  a right  if  he  likes,  to  afk  us  to  admire  it, 
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or  to  tell  us  we  ought  and  muft  admire  it  : that  is  a quef- 
tion  of  tafle  ; but  as  a queflion  of  mechanics,  I take  leave 
to  fay  that  it  is  mere  nonfenfe  to  talk  of  any  arch  which  is 
properly  built  and  has  mafonry  behind  it,  as  all  large  arches 
have,  being  helped  by  a piece  being  fluck  on  to  the  infide. 
I was  much  amufed  at  feeing  what  is  called  a Lich-gate 
lately  built,  at  Meanwood  near  Leeds,  on  the  mechanical 
principles  of  cufpidation  applied  to  a large  arch.  I fuppofe 
the  architect  had  been  reading  the  Stones  of  Venice,  and 
thought  it  would  be  a fine  thing  to  fend  us  down  a little 
V enetian  Gothic  into  Y orkfhire.  He  had  alfo  learnt  enough 
fomewhere  to  know  that  the  large  Hones,  which  are  all  right 
in  Italian  marble,  are  all  wrong  in  Northern  Gothic  built 
with  the  millflone  grit  of  Leeds,  or  indeed  with  any  other 
Hone.  Now  it  fo  happens  that  this  wonderful  mechanical 
fupport  of  a cufp  adtually  cannot  fupport  itfelf,  much  lefs 
the  arch  above  it,  unlefs  it  is  made  of  whole  Hones  going 
right  through  from  the  front  of  the  cufp  to  the  back  of  the 
arch  proper,  or  very  nearly  fo.  So  what  does  the  architect 
of  Meanwood  Church  do,  but  build  his  cufp  of  large  Hones 
to  make  it  hang  together,  and  then  mark  it  out  by  fliam 
divifions  into  fmall  ones  in  order  to  make  it  look  like 
Northern  Gothic ; forgetting  that  he  thereby  gave  it  the 
appearance  to  every  mechanical  eye  of  being  on  the  point 
of  falling.  In  fa<H  I walked  up  to  examine  it  fo  clofely, 
becaufe  when  I firH  faw  it,  with  its  apparently  fmall  divi- 
fions, I could  not  imagine  how  it  contrived  to  Hand  at  all. 
It  is  only  a pity  that  it  does.  Mr.'Rufk.in,  I fee,  boaHs  of 
thefe  things  as  an  acknowledgment  by  archite&s  that  he  is 
right.  But  mechanical  queHions  are  not  exactly  to  be 
fettled  in  that  way. 

. F 
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But  for  all  that,  cufps  are  ufeful  as  well  as  ornamental  in 
their  proper  place.  In  ornamental  arcades  they  are  fimply 
added  for  ornament ; but  in  window  tracery,  which  is  com- 
pofed,  or  ought  to  be,  of  ftones  arranged  to  balance  each 
other  on  the  principles  of  arcuation,  there  is  of  courfe  no 
walling  at  the  back  of  each  bit  of  archwork  ; and  moreover 
each  of  fuch  bits  is  not  too  large  to  be  made  of  a fingle 
ftone.  And  here  therefore  the  cufp  does  add  ftrength,  or 
at  leaf!  gives  the  effect  and  appearance  of  ftrength  (which  is 
always  pleafing  even  to  an  uneducated  eye),  by  filling  up 
the  concave  fide  of  the  ftone  with  that  folid  projection. 
You  may  fee  them  in  various  parts  of  the  great  Eaft  win- 
dow of  Doncafter,  of  which  I have  given  a picture  at 
page  7 1,  or  in  almoft  any  window  of  any  period  after 
the  Early  Englifh.  But  even  this  fimple  thing  is  very 
feldom  done  well  in  modern  architecture  : they  are  either 
too  fmall,  or  too  long,  or  too  fharp  (as  Mr.  Rulkin  fays), 
c like  pieces  of  cruft  which  a cook  pinches  up  on  the  edge 
c of  a pie/  or  double  when  they  ought  only  to  be  fingle ; 
or  if  by  nothing  elfe,  they  are  infallibly  ftamped  as  modern  by 
the  deadnefs,  precifion,  and  vulgarity,  which  our  builders 
contrive  to  impart  to  every  defign  they  have  to  execute  even 
if  the  old  model  ftares  them  in  the  face. 

Inftead  of  exhibiting  a picture  of  a window  fuch  as  I have 
been  defcribing,  I will  alk  you  to  draw  one  for  yourfelves, 
becaufe  I know  from  experience  that  you  will  learn  more 
of  the  geometrical  principles  of  window  conftruction  in 
that  way  than  by  looking  at  fifty  fketches  drawn  by  other 
people.  For  the  prefent  purpofe  you  need  not  trouble 
yourfelves  about  the  cufps  or  foliation,  as  that  is  the  orna- 
mental and  not  the  conftructional  part  of  the  bufinefs, 
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although  it  is  perfectly  elTential  to  the  good  effedt  of  a win- 
dow of  any  confiderable  fize.  The  ftyle  in  which  thefe 
windows  came  in  is  called  the  Geometrical,  becaufe  all  the 
tracery  patterns  are  regular  geometrical  figures,  and  their 
fizes  and  proportions  might  be  made  the  fubjedt  of  a variety 
of  problems  in  geometry.  Other  names  have  alfo  been  given 
to  it,  as  you  will  fee  hereafter,  after  we  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  comparing  it  with  the  fucceeding  ftyles.  It 
is  now  afcertained  that  it  began  a whole  reign  earlier  than 
the  date  affigned  by  Rickman,  as  records  have  come  to 
light  of  the  time  of  eredlion  and  completion  of  buildings 
fuch  as  Merton  Chapel  at  Oxford  and  others,  which  un- 
doubtedly belong  to  this  ftyle.  Of  courfe  no  exadl  date  can 
be  affigned  for  the  tranfition  from  any  ftyle  to  any  other,  as 
the  procefs  muft  be  gradual ; but  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.  is  now  generally  taken  for  the  rife  of  the 
Geometrical  ftyle,  and  that  and  its  fucceflor  lafted  through 
the  reigns  of  the  three  firft  Edwards,  occupying  together 
not  quite  a century  therefore. 

This  account  of  the  origin  of  Geometrical  windows  is 
not,  as  fuch  accounts  fometimes  are,  a mere  ex  poji  faffo 
invention  of  a theory  to  fit  fuch  fadts  as  we  happen  to  be 
poflefled  of ; but  if  you  will  look  through  any  pictures  you 
can  find  of  windows  juft  on  the  verge  of  the  two  ftyles,  fo 
that  you  hardly  know  whether  to  call  them  Early  Englifh 
or  Geometrical,  you  will  fee  this  very  procefs  of  transmu- 
tation going  on,  from  a number  of  feparate  lancet  windows 
brought  nearer  and  nearer  together,  fometimes  with  a fingle 
arch  over  the  whole  fet,  fometimes  with  none,  and  fome- 
times with  the  arch  fpringing  from  the  top  of  the  two  lan- 
cet windows,  until  you  come  to  a fingle  large  window  com- 
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pofed  of  many  lights.  The  befi  illufiration  of  it  that  f 
remember  is  a pi&ure  of  an  eight-light  window  at  Binham 
Abbey  in  the  third  volume  of  Britton’s  Antiquities  ; or  as 
that  is  not  a book  acceffible  to  everybody,  there  is  an  illuf- 
tration, at  page  126  of  the  fifth  edition  of  Rickman,  of  the 
four-light  Eafi  window  of  ACIon  Burnell  Church,  which  will 
do  equally  well ; and  it  is  fo  early  that  the  circles  are  not  even 
foliated,  and  the  middle  mullion  is  fo  thick  that  it  looks  rather 
like  a piece  of  the  wall  between  two  feparate  windows.  Y ou 
will  fee  hereafter  that  a rather  different  theory  of  the  origin  of 
window  tracery  has  been  propounded,  but  I will  defer  it  for 
the  prefent,  as  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  that  ftage  of  the 
progrefs  of  architecture  to  which  it  properly  belongs. 

You  muff  not  fuppofe  however  that  the  method  I have 
defcribed  is  the  only  plan  of  conffruCting  Geometrical  win- 
dows. It  is  only  one  of  an  infinite  number  of  confiruc- 
tions  which  that  ftyle  admits ; but  they  are  all — unlefs  the 
theory  I have  Rated  is  entirely  wrong-— founded  on  this 
fame  principle  of  putting  together  a number  of  different 
patterns,  each  of  which  (except  the  fmall  details)  might 
have  exiRed  and  been  ufed  feparately.  The  circle  naturally 
prevails  more  than  any  other  figure  in  the  tracery  of  the 
old  windows  of  this  Ryle  ; but  circles  may  be  inferred  in 
the  heads  of  windows  in  a multitude  of  different  ways,  and 
the  large  circles  may  themfelves  be  divided  into  tracery  of 
infinite  variety;  and  triangles,  fquares,  pentagons,  hexagons, 
and  other  figures  are  ufed,  generally  with  curved  fides  and 
foliated,  fo  as  to  form  what  are  called  trefoils,  quatrefoils, 
cinquefoils  and  fixfoils.  For  infiance,  in  the  primitive  con- 
RruCtion  of  windows  by  mere  duplication,  the  circles  Rand 
each  upon  a pair  of  arches,  and  involve  what  is  therefore 
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called  the fubarcuation  principle  ; and  they  involve  alfo  Tome 
rather  ugly-fhaped  corners  lying  between  the  circle  and  the 
arch  which  covers  it.  In  windows  of  not  more  than  four 
or  five  lights  thefe  corners  are  not  fo  large  and  flriking  as 
to  be  obje£tionable  ; indeed  nothing  can  be  better  than 
fiich  a window  as  this,  which  is  the  pattern  of  the  two 
fmaller  Eaft  windows  of  Doncafter.  But  in  feven  or 
eight-light  windows  thefe  corners  are  necefTarily  larger  in 
proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  lights,  and  I think  have  not 
a pleafing  efFe£t.  And  there  is  another  mode  of  conftruc- 
tion  which  completely  avoids  it,  and  may  for  want  of  a 
better  name  be  called  the  high-arch  fyftem  of  conftruc- 
tion.  But  before  we  go  any  further,  I had  better  fay  a few 
words  by  way  of  explanation  of  the  terms  high  and  low 
arches. 

What  may  be  called  the  normal  or  flandard  form  of 
pointed  arch,  both  in  the  Early  Englifh  and  the  Geometrical 
flyle,  is  drawn  by  fimply  fetting  a pair  of  compafles  to  the 
width  of  the  window,  or  other  opening  to  be  arched  over, 
and  drawing  each  fide  of  the  arch  with  one  leg  of  the  com- 
pafles  Handing  at  the  bottom  of  the  other  ; and  fuch  arches 
are  called  equilateral , becaufe  they  exactly  inclofe  an  equila- 
teral triangle  ; for  the  conftru&ion  of  which,  this  is  the  rule 
given  by  the  firfl  proportion  in  Euclid.  If  you  fet  the  com- 
pares wider  than  this,  of  courfe  one  leg  will  Hand  outfide  the 
jamb  while  you  are  drawing  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  arch, 
and  you  will  have  an  arch  higher  than  equilateral,  and 
fometimes  called  Jlilted ; though  I think  that  name  is  better 
confined  to  the  cafe  where  the  window  tracery  is  made  to 
begin,  or  the  capitals  of  pillars  are  placed  a little  below  the 
bottom  of  the  real  arch ; and  fometimes  thefe  higher  than 
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equilateral  are  called  lancet  arches  : which  muft  not  be 
confounded  with  lancet  windows  ; for  that  term  is  applied  to 
all  long  narrow  windows  without  tracery  or  foliation, 
though  their  arches  may  be  of  no  more  than  equilateral 
pitch.  In  like  manner  an  arch  lower  than  equilateral 
(which  may  be  called  fhortly  a low  arch)  is  drawn  by  fetting 
the  compares  to  fomething  lefs  than  the  width  of  the  arch, 
and  fo  the  centres  are  within  the  fpan.  Befides  thefe  there 
is  what  is  called  a fegrnental  arch,  fuch  as  you  may  fee  in 
the  South  window  of  the  porch  here.  In  that  cafe  the 
Handing  leg  of  the  compares  is  fet  below  the  level  of  the 
top  of  the  jambs,  fo  that  the  jamb  and  the  arch  are  difcon- 
tinuous  ; or  to  fpeak  mathematically,  the  jamb  is  not  a tan- 
gent to  the  arch.  If  you  look  at  Rickman,  p.  50,  fifth  edi- 
tion, you  will  find  that  the  pidbure  he  gives  of  a fegmental 
arch  would  imply  that  it  cannot  be  a pointed  or  two-cen- 
tred arch,  but  muft  be  a piece  of  a round  or  one-centred 
arch  fomething  lefs  than  the  complete  femicircle  ; but  this 
is  not  fo.  You  will  alfo  find  there  fome  defcriptions  of 
other  kinds  of  arches  which  we  are  not  concerned  with  juft 
now,  fuch  as  the  four-centred  arch  of  Late  Perpendicular 
work ; and  as  I am  not  giving  this  defcription  in  order 
to  teach  you  how  to  draw  arches,  but  only  to  make  fure  of 
your  underftanding  the  conftrudtion  of  the  arches  I have  to 
talk  about,  I fhall  fay  nothing  about  them  at  prefent.  I 
muft  add  that  Rickman’s  term,  drop  arch , for  what  I call  a 
low  one,  fuggefts  the  incorredt  idea  that  the  centres  are 
dropped  below  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  jambs,  which  they 
are  not. 

Now  with  reference  to  the  ufe  of  the  different  kinds  of 
arches,  I think  that  in  the  great  arches  of  a church,  and 
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Hill  more  in  the  windows,  a low  arch  never  looks  fo  well 
as  an  equilateral ; and  the  occafional  ufe  of  high  arches 
with  equilateral  ones  fometimes  produces  a very  fine  effedt. 
They  occur  in  the  clearftory  windows  of  the  nave  of  Lin- 
coln, and  in  what  Mr.  Scott  calls  the  lovely  ruins  of  St. 
Mary’s  Abbey  at  York ; and  in  the  magnificent  nave  which 
now  conftitutes  the  whole  of  Bridlington  Church,  thirty 
feet  longer  than  the  old  church  here,  and  larger  than  the 
naves  of  moft  of  the  cathedrals,  the  middle  one  of  the  nine 
arches  eaft  of  the  towers  is  made  narrower,  and  therefore 
of  higher  pitch  than  the  reft  ; and  fo  is  the  triforium  arch 
and  the  clearftory  window  over  it.  The  moment  I faw 
that  arch  and  its  fuperftrudture,  and  before  I had  obferved 
what  the  difference  was,  I was  ftruck  with  the  beauty  of 
it.  Of  courfe  this  admiration  of  high  arches  is  a matter  of 
opinion ; but  I know  that  other  perfons  whofe  attention  I 
have  diredted  to  that  point  have  gradually  adopted  the  fame 
opinion,  though  they  had  not  thought  about  it  before.  And 
this  alfo  muft  be  borne  in  mind  : that  the  external  mould- 
ing of  an  arch  (which  in  mathematical  language  is  called 
the  extrados)  is  neceffarily  of  lower  pitch  or  blunter  than 
the  internal  opening  or  intrados ; and  confequently,  if  you 
want  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  low  arches  where  you  have 
a confiderable  depth  of  mouldings,  you  muft  make  the  outer 
ones  of  equilateral  pitch,  and  confequently  the  inner  ones 
fharper. 

Now  if  you  look  at  this  pidture  of  the  great  Eaft  window 
of  Doncafter,  you  will  fee  that  the  principal  divifions  are 
not  conftrudfed  on  the  fubarcuation  lyftem,  though  the 
minor  ones  are.  Befides  the  other  objedfion  to  that  con- 
ftrudfion  in  large  windows,  the  original  plan  which  was 
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propofed  in  the  drawings  exhibited  here  (with  nine  lights), 
appeared  to  me  objectionable  becaufe  the  eye  was  caught 
by  a fet  of  tracery  lines  which  gave  the  difagreeable  appear- 
ance  of  a broad  and  very  low  arch  lying  under  the  great 
one.  I remember  obferving  the  fame  fault  in  the  Eaft  win- 
dow of  Mr.  Pugin’s  Roman  Catholic  church  near  Bedlam, 
before  I had  any  particular  opinions  about  high  and  low 
arches,  or  had  confidered  the  principles  of  window  con- 
ftru&ion  at  all.  The  great  arch  of  this  window  of  ours  is 
Hiked  ; that  is  to  fay,  the  tracery  begins  a little  below  the 
fpring  of  the  great  arch ; becaufe  otherwife  the  fub-arches 
could  not  have  been  got  in  under  the  wheel,  of  which  the 
fize  is  fixed  geometrically  by  the  mode  of  conkru&ion  ; and 
the  determination  of  its  fize  and  the  place  of  its  centre  might 
form  a good  geometrical  problem  in  a Cambridge  examina- 
tion. Even  where  the  Hiking  is  not  thus  rendered  neceffary 
by  the  conftrudion,  it  is  generally  an  improvement  to  a 
window  with  very  high  mullions.  This  wheel  is  fifteen  feet 
acrofs,  while  that  for  a window  of  the  fame  fize  (twenty- 
two  and  a half  feet)  on  the  fu'barcuation  principle,  could 
only  have  been  twelve.  You  may  obferve  that  the  tracery 
or  filling  up  of  the  wheel  has  been  Hill  further  improved 
fince  the  firft  edition  of  this  book  was  publifhed,  as  I thought 
the  outer  part  of  it  was  too  much  cut  up  into  little  bits,  and 
the  lights  made  too  fubordinate  to  the  darks,  efpecially  for  a 
window  which  will  be  chiefly  feen  from  within.  There  is 
a wheel  window  in  the  fouth  tranfept  of  the  Gordon  Square 
Church  very  nearly  the  fame  as  the  former  pattern  of  this, 
and  it  Hrikes  me  as  about  the  work  thing  in  that  church  ; 
where  it  has  too  the  invariable  modern  fault  of  being  too 
thin  in  the  Honework  : a fault  which  there  was  no  other 
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opportunity  for  difplaying  there,  as  all  the  other  windows 
are  Early  Englifh  lancets — moft  of  them  too  broad  for 
their  height.  The  wheel  in  our  Doncafter  window  is 
rather  like  that  in  the  Weft  window  of  Exeter,  but  I ven- 
ture to  think  much  better,  both  in  the  difpofition  of  the 
fmall  circles — which  I have  twifted  out  of  the  cardinal 
points,  and  ftill  more  in  the  filling  up  of  the  infide  with 
fpokes  inftead  of  flowing  tracery. 

There  are  feveral  other  things  to  be  attended  to  before 
you  need  expecft  a modern  geometrical  window  to  look  like 
an  old  one  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  Firft  of  all, 
the  defigning  of  the  tracery  is  not  fuch  an  eafy  matter  as  it 
may  appear  to  be  until  you  try.  Of  courfe  no  rules  can  be 
given  for  defigning  anything,  except  Renaiflance  ornaments. 
But  I will  take  leave  to  point  out  two  or  three  very  com- 
mon miftakes,  as  I think  them,  though  I know  precedents 
can  be  found  for  all  of  them  in  fome  old  windows ; but 
unfortunately,  modern  architects  feem  to  think  they  are 
fully  juftified  in  adopting  as  rules  what  were  evidently  the 
exceptions  in  the  practice  of  the  old  ones — perhaps  tried 
merely  as  experiments,  and  not  adopted  generally  becaufe 
the  old  builders  had  the  fenfe  to  fee  at  once  that  they  were 
not  fuccefsful. 

Firft  then,  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  fee  window 
tracery  arranged  in  fuch  patterns  that  it  is  not  mechanically 
felf-fupporting  ; that  is,  the  preflures  produced  by  the  arches 
which  conftitute  the  rims  of  circles  and  other  figures  are 
not  balanced.  Now  although  the  ftone  may  be  ftrong 
enough  to  carry  its  own  weight  without  breaking,  I have 
no  hefitation  in  pronouncing  this  to  be  wrong ; and  I do 
fo  the  more  confidently  becaufe  I have  frequently  been 
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{truck  with  fuch  tracery  as  being  offenfive  to  the  eye  before 
I had  afcertained  by  examination  of  the  conftruilion  what 
was  the  defeat  in  it.  I believe  it  may  be  enunciated  as  a 
pretty  certain  rule,  that  any  arrangement  of  ftonework 
which  expofes  the  Hones  to  breaking preflure,  as  diftinguiftied 
from  crufhing,  or  treats  them  as  capable  of  refilling  bend- 
ing (except  very  fhort  and  thick  ones,  fuch  as  corbels  for 
carrying  beams),  is  wrong.  There  is  one  particular  figure 
in  window  tracery  which  I muft  fpecially  notice,  becaufe 
it  feems  to  me  to  be  a fpecial  favourite  with  the  archi- 
teils,  and  to  be  fingularly  abominable.  It  may  be  called 
the  broken-backed  cufp.  You  know  what  a folid  cufp  is. 
Thofe  in  the  picture  at  p.  64  were  not  only  folid  but  plain  : 
the  next  ftep  is  to  fink  a recefs  in  it  as  you  fee  in  moft  of 
the  cufps  in  the  large  window  at  p.  71  ; and  when  it  is  large 
enough,  this  funk  triangle  or  recefs  may  be  filled  with  foliage, 
as  in  the  reredos,  or  arcade  at  the  Eaft  end  of  Doncafter 
Church,  and  alfo  by  the  Weft  door,  though  at  firft  it  was 
done  otherwife.  When  the  ftone  on  which  the  cufp  is  fet 
is  very  thick,  there  is  no  harm  in  piercing  the  triangle 
right  through,  provided  there  is  ftill  thicknefs  enough  left  in 
the  cufp  itfelf  to  make  it  quite  clear  to  the  eye  that  it  has 
been  treated  as  a thick  folid  ftone  with  a hole  for  light 
pierced  through  it ; and  provided  there  is  room  for  the  hole 
or  ‘ eye  ’ to  be  a good  fize ; for  very  fmall  ones  look  paltry, 
and  had  much  better  be  filled  up.  And  further,  if  the  arch 
belongs  to  an  arcade  ftanding  folidly  againft  a wall  and  not 
cut  out  behind,  fo  that  the  cufp  is  in  fail  an  ornament  carved 
folid  upon  the  wall,  it  may  be  thin,  becaufe  the  wall  carries 
it.  But  where  it  ftands  clear  of  the  wall,  as  of  courfe  it 
does  in  window-tracery,  then  I fay  that  a thin  pierced  cufp 
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is  intolerable,  and  is  rightly  called  broken-backed,  becaufe 
it  gives  the  feeling  that  it  is  always  going  to  break,  as  in 
fa£t  it  would  very  eafily.  Here  is  a fpecimen  of  one  in  the  firft 
of  thefe  two  figures.  If  you  afk  where  the  line  is  to  be  drawn 
between  thick  and  thin,  I anfwer  that  I believe  your  eye 
will  tell  you  well  enough  as  foon  as  you  have  learnt  to 
underftand  thefe  things ; not  that  there  is  much  difficulty 


either  in  giving  a rule  fufficient  for  the  purpofe,  thus ; if  a 
ftraight  line  can  be  drawn  which  lies  confiderably  within 
the  ftone  of  the  cufp  for  its  whole  length  it  will  do  ; and  if 
not,  the  cufp  is  broken-backed  and  wrong  : but  it  is  a poor 
ftyle  of  ornament  at  the  beft.  You  may  fee  the  difference 
between  the  folid  cufps  and  the  broken-backed  ones  in 
thefe  two  figures,  and  alfo  by  comparing  the  Weft  windows 
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of  the  two  aifles  here  with  the  other  windows  of  the  South 
aide,  into  the  tracery  of  which  I am  forry  to  fay  both  this 
and  fome  other  defers  had  found  their  way  and  were  not 
difcovered  until  it  was  too  late  to  mend  them. 

And  as  if  thefe  broken-backed  cufps  were  not  bad  enough 
by  themfelves,  they  are  very  often  combined  with  another 
thing  of  the  fame  kind  over  them  in  the  window  or  win- 
dow-light. In  fa6t  this  feems  now  to  be  confidered  the  regu- 
lar and  orthodox  way  of  filling  up  a fmall  arch,  and  with 
all  the  ftonework  made  as  thin  as  is  thought  capable  of 
holding  itfelf  together — itfelf  a fatal  defedt,  and  one  which 
would  fpoil  the  finefl:  window  that  ever  was  defigned.  I 
know  there  are  bad  cafes  of  this  kind  to  be  found  oc- 
cafionally  in  old  work ; but  where  a conftrudtion  is  me- 
chanically wrong,  not  even  antiquity  can  make  it  right. 
This  is  a metallic  and  not  a ftone  conftrudtion  : the  cufps 
are  made  the  principal  inftead  of  the  accefTory  : in  fadt  it  is 
a piece  of  tracery  made  up  of  nothing  but  cufps  ; and  if  you 
take  them  away,  the  window  or  light  drops  into  a mere 
lancet  without  any  pretence  of  tracery.  If  you  muff  have 
fomething  of  this  kind,  as  is  fometimes  necefTary  to  fill  up  an 
arch  in  a window  light  too  high  to  leave  open,  or  with 
fimple  cufps,  the  only  proper  way  to  do  it  is  to  make  a real 
fub-arch,  as  in  figure  2,  at  the  back  of  the  lower  pair  of  cufps, 
and  alfo  thicken  the  trefoil  above  until  it  looks  like  a piece 
of  folid  ftonework,  confifting  of  parts  having  a real  bearing 
on  each  other  and  capable  of  refilling  preffure,  and  not  as 
if  you  could  knock  it  out  with  a blow  of  your  fift,  as  you 
could  that  in  figure  i,  which  is  not  at  all  an  exaggerated  ver- 
fion  of  fome  that  I have  feen  ; and  which  if  made  with  joints 
in  the  tracery  would  almoft  blow  out  with  the  wind,  whereas 
the  other  would  be  perfectly  firm. 
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In  Tome  of  the  fineft  old  arcades,  fuch  as  the  cloifters  at 
Norwich  for  inftance,  the  tracery  is  even  thicker  than  the 
mullions  which  carry  it,  and  which  are  treated  as  fhafts 
carrying  the  mafs  of  tracery  above  them,  and  not  as  mullions 
branching  out  into  tracery ; and  fhafts  carrying  a weight, 
efpecially  if  they  are  of  marble,  are  always  made  thinner 
than  the  ftonework  above  them.  Even  the  main  pillars 
of  a church  fhould  always  be  rather  thinner  than  the  clear- 
ftory  wall  above  them,  the  capitals  being  of  courfe  wider  at 
the  top  than  the  bottom,  and  the  fuperincumbent  wall  fitting 
the  wide  top,  while  the  pillar  fits  the  narrower  bottom. 
But  nothing  is  more  eflential  to  the  good  effeCt  of  windows 
(except  where  the  mullions  are  thus  treated  as  fhafts  under 
a mafs  of  tracery  without  glazing)  and  nothing  is  fo  much 
negleCted  by  modern  architects,  as  making  the  mullions  of 
adequate  thicknefs.  Every  mullion  of  every  window  in 
Doncafler  Church  has  now  been  made  thicker  than  they 
were  originally  intended  to  be  ; and  ftill  fome  of  them  are 
not  thick  enough.  And  yet  every  architect  has  in  his 
library  books  full  of  pictures  of  the  belt  windows  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  century,  with  every  dimenfion 
fhown  to  fcale  and  often  figured  into  the  bargain.  That 
you  may  have  fome  kind  of  comparative  meafure  of  ancient 
and  modern  praCtice  in  this  refpeCt,  you  may  go  and  mea- 
fure the  mullions  of  any  modern  church  you  like  (except 
this),  and  you  will  find  them,  I fufpeCt,  very  feldom  more 
than  one-fixth  of  the  width  of  the  lights  ; probably  about 
four  inches  in  the  ordinary  fide  windows,  and  fometimes 
lefs,  and  perhaps  a few  as  much  as  feven  or  eight  inches  in 
large  Eaft  and  Weft  windows.  And  now  obferve  the  fize 
of  a few  old  ones,  fuch  as  I happen  to  have  the  meafures 
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of.  In  the  Eaft  window  of  Tintern  Abbey,  which  had  eight 
lights,  like  ours,  the  principal  mullion  was  fifteen  inches 
thick,  and  the  two  fecondary  ones  eleven,  and  the  four  fmalleft 
very  nearly  eight  inches.  That  of  Guifborough  Priory, 
which  (as  Mr.  Scott  fays  in  his  book  on  the  Reftoration  of 
Churches)  muft  have  been  one  of  the  grandeft  buildings  of 
the  Geometrical  ftyle  in  this  country,  had  only  feven  lights, 
though  it  was  a very  little  wider  than  ours,  but  a good  deal 
higher,  and  therefore  requiring  wider  lights  for  proportion  ; 
and  it  had  two  principal  mullions,  both  as  thick  as  the 
middle  one  at  Tintern.  The  great  mullion  of  that  Eaft 
window  of  Lincoln  which  I have  already  defcribed,  about 
half  as  large  again  as  ours,  appears  from  a drawing  which  I 
meafured  to  be  full  two  feet  thick.  Even  the  two  fmall 
Eaft  windows  of  Guifborough  with  only  three  lights  had 
nine-inch  mullions ; and  thofe  at  Tintern  feven,  to  which 
our  aifle  windows  have  been  now  increafed.  There  are 
alfo  fome  four-light  windows  at  Whitby  with  the  middle 
mullions  about  thirteen  inches ; and  Mr.  Scott  very  can- 
didly tells  me  that  he  has  now  found  that  even  thofe  of  the 
fhort  clearftory  windows  of  Bridlington  are  above  a foot 
thick. 

I am  fatisfied  from  thefe  and  other  examples  in  old 
Churches  and  in  Doncafter  new  church,  that  no  mullion 
ought  to  be  much  lefs  than  one-third  of  the  width  of  the 
adjacent  light.  The  lights  of  the  fmall  Guifborough  windows 
are  exactly  three  times  the  width  of  the  mullions  ; the  aifle 
windows  of  Selby  I think  are  the  fame  ; and  thofe  of  Don- 
cafter are  only  one  inch  more  than  this  proportion.  And 
where  there  are  more  lights  than  three,  and  therefore  two 
or  more  clafies  of  mullions  are  required,  the  larger  ones 
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muft  be  confiderably  more  than  this,  as  the  above-mentioned 
instances  amply  prove,  though  they  do  not  furnifh  a general 
rule  for  the  amount  of  increafe,  which  muft  depend  on  the 
number  and  arrangement  of  the  different  orders  of  mullions, 
and  that  depends  on  the  pattern  of  the  window.  And  in 
all  cafes  it  appears  that  the  depth  from  back  to  front  ought 
to  be  at  leaft  twice  the  width  or  thicknefs  from  fide  to 
fide.  I know  that  there  are  old  Geometrical  windows  to 
be  found  with  what  I ftiould  call  thin  mullions,  though  a 
modern  architect  would  probably  confider  them  thick.  But 
I fay  of  them  as  of  fome  other  things,  that  they  were  not 
the  rule  but  the  exception ; and  that  you  have  only  to  fee 
the  two  together  to  determine  which  is  the  beft  ; and  there- 
fore except  for  the  abftradt  pleafure  of  doing  the  wrong 
thing  when  the  right  is  juft  as  eafy  (which  really  feems  to 
be  an  enjoyment  to  a great  many  people),  I can  conceive  no 
reafon  why  in  modern  times  we  ftiould  have  fo  determinedly 
and  fyftematically  adopted  the  exception  and  reje&ed  the 
rule. 

And  they  have  done  the  fame  in  another  thing  of  equal 
importance  to  the  good  effect  of  windows,  at  leaft  of  all  win- 
dows with  many  lights  ; for  it  is  not  of  the  fame  confe- 
quence  in  the  narrow  Early  Englifti  windows,  and  ftill  lefs 
perhaps  in  Norman  : and  that  is  that  they  ftiould  be  fet 
deep  from  the  outfide.  In  the  great  majority  of  old  build- 
ings in  the  Geometrical  ftyle  they  were  fo  ; and  in  the  few 
where  they  were  not,  I believe  the  fhallownefs  may  always 
be  accounted  for  by  that  which  proverbially  overrides  all 
rules — neceflity ; arifing  from  the  fa6I  that  the  middle  of 
the  wall  was  occupied  with  a paflage  along  the  lower  part 
of  the  window,  and  fo  it  was  neceffary  to  pufh  the  window 
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further  out  to  make  room  for  it.  And  even  then,  the 
windows  were  fet  as  deep  from  the  outfide  as  they  could 
poflibly  get  them  ; for  the  infide  wall  of  the  pafTage  was 
made  as  thin  as  was  fafe,  and  fometimes  the  paffage  itfelf  was 
alfo  twifted  at  each  fide  of  the  windows,  fo  as  to  take  off 
no  more  than  the  thicknefs  of  a baluftrade  on  the  infide  of 
the  window,  befides  what  was  barely  enough  to  walk  along. 
The  general  rule  feems  to  have  been  to  put  the  windows 
in  the  middle  of  the  wall  ; and  as  the  walls  containing  large 
windows  were  feldom  lefs  than  four  or  five  feet  thick,  and 
often  more,  you  fee  that  the  glafs  would  be  from  two  to 
three  feet  from  the  outfide  face  of  the  wall,  and  even  fmall 
windows  in  three-feet  walls  would  be  eighteen  inches  deep. 
Not  that  there  is  any  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  Gothic 
architects  attached  any  particular  virtue  to  windows  in  the 
middle  of  the  wall,  except  fo  far  as  it  generally  gave  them 
depth  enough  outfide,  becaufe  their  walls  were  always  thick 
enough  to  do  fo.  And  we  had  a very  ftriking  proof  in  the 
old  Church  here  that  they  did  not  care  about  the  pofition, 
but  that  what  they  wanted  was  the  depth  ; for  the  upper 
windows  of  the  tower  were  fet  fo  deep  that  the  mullions 
came  flufli  with  the  infide  face  of  the  wall ; the  architect 
having  borne  in  mind,  among  the  many  minute  points 
which  we  find  had  been  attended  to  in  its  conftruction, 
that  the  walls  of  the  tower  got  thinner  towards  the  top 
by  reafon  of  the  external  fet-offs,  and  that  the  upper  win- 
dows were  larger  than  the  lower,  and  required  greater 
depth  for  the  proper  effecff,  and  fo  that  depth  could  only 
be  got  by  finking  them  much  deeper  into  the  wall  than 
even  half  the  thicknefs.  None  of  the  pictures  of  the 
Church  properly  reprefented  this  great  depth  of  the  tower 
windows. 
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But  even  if  the  pofition  and  not  the  external  depth  had 
been  the  thing  regarded  by  the  old  builders,  it  would  be  no 
excufe  for  the  practice  of  the  modern  architedfs,  who  have 
taken  upon  themfelves  to  corredt  their  mafters  in  this  no  lefs 
than  in  the  matter  of  mullions.  Befides  having  thefe  old 
examples  which  they  profefs  to  copy,  I fhould  have  thought 
it  might  have  occurred  to  them,  that  without  finking  their 
windows  deep,  they  cannot  have  the  depth  of  fhadow  which 
they  know  very  well  is  effential  to  the  effedt  of  any  Gothic 
building ; for  they  fhow  that  they  do  know  it  by  taking 
care  always  to  give  it  in  the  perfpedtive  views  which  they 
prepare  for  exhibition.  But  when  they  come  to  their 
plans  and  fedtions,  they  ftraightway  forget  all  about  it ; and 
the  modern  walls  being  almoft  always  thinner  than  the  old 
ones,  they  fet  their  windows,  not  in  the  middle — that  would 
be  bad  enough  in  thin  walls,  but  adtually  twice  as  near  to 
the  outfide  as  to  the  infide  of  the  wall,  frequently  even 
flufh  with  the  outfide  : a pradtice  which  I fuppofe  they  have 
got  into  their  heads  from  the  Renaiffance  Ryle,  which  we 
find  at  every  turn  infefling  and  fpoiling  the  defigns  and  the 
pradtice  of  thofe  who  profefs  to  be  building  Gothic  and  not 
Graeco-Italian  Churches. 

I have  heard  the  excufe  fet  up  for  it,  that  they  want  the 
depth  in  the  infide,  and  that  with  thin  walls  you  cannot 
have  it  both  ways.  In  the  firft  place  I do  not  believe  that 
that  excufe  is  the  reafon  at  all ; becaufe  I do  not  find  that 
even  where  they  have  had  plenty  of  thicknefs  given  them, 
they  have  availed  themfelves  of  it  to  fet  the  windows  deep 
from  the  outfide.  But  again  I fay  that  thin  walls  are  no 
excufe,  becaufe  the  internal  effedt  does  not  depend  on  the 
depth  of  the  windows  to  anything  like  the  fame  degree  as 
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the  external  effect  does  ; for  the  fimple  reafon  that  on  the  in-” 
fide  the  light  comes  through  the  windows  from  the  outfide, 
and  very  nearly  as  much  whether  they  are  deep  or  fhallow, 
but  on  the  outfide  the  light  falls  upon  the  windows,  and  you 
do  not  fee  through  them,  and  therefore  the  great  fhadows 
depend  on  the  diftance  of  the  glafs  from  the  outfide  of  the 
wall,  and  the  fmaller  ones  on  its  depth  from  the  outfide  edges 
of  the  mullions  ; and  as  the  mullions  are  never  as  deep  from 
infide  to  outfide  as  the  wall  is,  it  neceffarily  follows  that 
their  outfide  edges  ought  alfo  to  be  a good  way  within  the 
furface  of  the  wall.  It  is  evident  that  the  fmaller  the  win- 
dow is  the  lefs  depth  it  generally  requires,  and  that  is  the  rea- 
fon why  the  narrow  Early  Englifh  and  fmall  Norman  win- 
dows were  often  fet  at  no  great  depth  : though  even  they 
were  often  fet  deeper  in  large  buildings  of  much  decoration, 
than  modern  windows  of  four  times  the  fize  and  number  of 
lights.  Some  of  the  Norman  windows  in  the  clearftory  of 
Ely  have  been  very  much  improved  by  fetting  the  glafs 
further  back.  This  defedf,  I am  happy  to  fay,  we  fhall 
not  have  to  complain  of  in  Doncafter  Church,  and  I believe 
it  will  have  the  credit  of  being  the  firft  modern  church 
without  it ; and  for  this  and  preceding  reafon  it  will  be  the 
firffc  in  which  there  have  been  any  large  windows  with  any 
real  pretenfion  to  be  called  Geometrical  Gothic  windows 
at  all. 

If  you  want  to  fee  the  difference  between  good  and  bad 
windows  ftrikingly  exhibited  in  the  fame  church,  you  need 
only  go  and  look  at  the  choir  of  Selby  ; for  there  you  will 
fee,  in  the  north  aifle,  a fet  of  windows  of  no  more  than 
three  lights,  and  thofe  rather  fhort  ones,  and  tracery  of  the 
fimpleft  poflible  pattern,  much  the  fame  as  thofe  at  Guif- 
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borough,  with  only  three  quatrefoils  in  the  head,  and  yet 
perhaps  the  moll  beautiful  windows  of  the  fize  to  be  found 
anywhere  ; and  above  them  in  the  clearftory  you  will  fee 
windows  of  four  lights  and  much  more  elaborate  tracery  (in 
the  Flowing  ftyle),  and  yet  almoft  as  ill  looking  as  any 
modern  ones,  except  to  be  fure  that  they  have  not  been 
c finiftied.’  What  is  the  reafon  ? Why,  that  the  lower 
windows  are  deep  fet,  and  have  thick  mullions  and  tracery, 
and  high  arches,  whereas  the  others  are  very  (hallow  (on 
account  of  the  padage  in  the  wall),  the  mullions  are  thin 
(though  a modern  builder  would  call  them  thick)  and  the 
arches  are  low.  The  North  aifle  windows  of  Doncafter  are 
nearly  copied  both  in  pattern  and  proportions  alternately  from 
that  fame  North  aide  of  Selby,  and  from  Guifborough,  and 
they  are  not  unlike  the  South  windows  of  Lichfield,  which 
have  been  lately  reftored.  Thefe  too  are  all  (hort  in  the 
lights,  as  ours  are.  They  are  much  plainer  than  the  South 
aide  windows  ; but  I know  of  nobody  who  has  feen  them, 
and  has  not  confidered  their  bold  and  thick  tracery  very 
fuperior  to  the  more  highly  decorated  and  but  more  attenu- 
ated filling  up  of  the  oppofite  windows  on  the  South  fide, 
which  are  unfortunately  more  confpicuous. 

I need  not  fay  much  about  the  ornamental  carving  of  the 
Geometrical  period,  which  is  well  known  to  have  been  the 
bed:.  I have  already  obferved  that  until  this  time  it  had 
fcarcely  ceafed  to  be  what  is  called  conventional  rather  than 
an  actual  imitation  of  nature.  But  there  was  it  feems 
during  the  tranfition,  a queer  kind  of  mongrel  vegetable 
ornament  (ufed  more  I believe  abroad  than  in  England),  con- 
fiding of  a natural  leaf  duck  dat  againd:  the  end  of  an  ex- 
tremely conventional  (talk ; if  that  can  be  called  a (talk 
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which  is  more  like  a piece  of  celery  fix  times  as  thick  as 
any  ftalk  of  fuch  a leaf  could  be,  and  which  fupports  the 
leaf  at  the  back  inftead  of  the  edge.  I confefs  I think  it  very 
ugly  as  well  as  abfurd,  and  it  is  with  no  goodwill  of  mine 
that  there  is  fuch  an  efflorefcence  of  it  all  over  the  cornices 
here,  or  at  leaft  fo  much  of  them  as  is  done  at  the  time  I 
am  writing.  I have  the  fatisfaCtion  however  of  believing 
that  I have  prevented  there  being  a great  deal  more.  1 
cannot  draw  it  fo  as  to  do  juftice  to  its  uglinefs  ; fo  I leave 
the  architects  whofe  tafte  it  fuits  to  give  the  moft  flattering 
reprefentation  of  it  they  can. 

But  before  we  leave  the  Geometrical  ftyle,  I ought  to 
mention  one  more  ornament  which  is  as  peculiar  to  this 
ftyle  as  the  toothed  ornament  is  to  the  Early  Englifh,  and 
as  eafy  to  diftinguifh  when  it  occurs.  I mean  that  which 
is  called  the  ball-flower  ornament.  You  will  find  pictures 
of  it  in  all  the  common  books : and  it  confifls  merely  of  a 
fmall  ball  which  appears  to  be  flit  open  with  an  irregular 
kind  of  triangular  divifion,  making  it  look  as  if  it  was  a bud 
juft  opening  into  three  leaves.  They  were  fet,  not  clofe 
together  like  the  tooth  ornament,  but  at  a little  diftance — 
fomething  like  buttons,  along  the  mullions  of  windows,  the 
edges  of  buttrefles,  and  on  mouldings  and  cornices.  Like 
the  toothed  ornament  it  requires  a confiderable  quantity 
together  to  make  it  effective.  I fuppofe  it  would  be  rather 
expenfive  to  work,  as  a great  deal  of  ftone  would  have  to 
be  cut  away  and  very  little  left ; and  befides,  the  modern 
mafons  would  be  fure  to  make  the  flowers  all  as  exactly 
alike  as  buttons  out  of  a mould  at  Birmingham  ; and  fo  on 
the  whole,  perhaps  the  money  that  it  would  coft  may  be 
fpent  more  effectively  on  fome  other  kind  of  ornament. 
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This  ball-flower  appears  to  have  grown  chiefly  in  the  Weft 
of  England  : at  leaft  the  moft  famous  examples  of  it  are 
there.  The  beautiful  windows  of  the  South  aifle  of 
Gloucefter  and  the  buttrefles  of  the  tower  of  Hereford  are 
covered  with  it,  and  it  gives  them  a very  rich  effedt. 

And  now,  having  faid  all  that  feems  neceflary  for  the 
objedt  of  thefe  ledtures  about  the  Geometrical  ftyle,  and 
having  arrived  at  what  you  will  find  to  be  an  important 
crifis  in  the  progrefs  of  architedture,  we  will  ftop  for  the 
prefent,  and  referve  for  the  next  ledture  the  confideration 
of  the  nature  of  that  crifis,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  two 
remaining  Gothic  ftyles. 


LECTURE  III. 

ON  THE  LATE  GOTHIC  STYLES* 

SAID  at  the  end  of  the  laft  leCture  that  the 
change  from  the  Geometrical  to  the  Flowing 
ftyle  was  a great  crifis  in  the  hiftory  of  Gothic 
architecture,  although  the  fmalleft  in  appear- 
ance of  all  the  changes  from  one  ftyle  to  another.  I do 
not  mean,  that  at  this  epoch  any  great  and  ftriking  ftep  was 
made,  like  that  of  the  adoption  of  the  pointed  arch  or  the 
high  fpire,  or  the  combination  of  narrow  windows  of  one 
light  into  large  windows  of  many  lights  with  tracery  above 
them.  On  the  contrary,  the  period  we  have  now  arrived 
at  (which  it  feems  may  be  defined  as  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  a.d.  1327)  was  a critical  one, 
becaufe  Gothic  architecture  then  for  the  firfi:  time  began  to 
change  without  adding  any  frefh  elements  of  conftruCtion 
or  decoration.  It  feemed  as  if  there  was  nothing  more  for 
it  to  grafp.  The  windows  (which  throughout  all  the  ftages 
of  Gothic  are  the  leading  features  of  decorative  conftruc- 
tion)  had  become  as  large  as  was  confident  with  leaving 
any  appearance  of  folid  wall  between  them.  The  towers 
and  fpires  had  reached  the  greatefl:  height  of  which  they 
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were  capable  : witnefs,  Lincoln,  Salifbury,  and  Grantham. 
The  carving  of  all  the  ornaments,  whether  animal  or 
vegetable,  had  become  as  perfect  as  it  ever  became, 
both  in  defign  and  in  execution.  Befides  the  ornaments 
which  I have  already  mentioned,  there  was  another,  fpecially 
defigned  for  the  decoration  of  plain  wall  furfaces,  called 
diaper  work,  confifting  chiefly  of  flat  or  widely  opened 
flowers  lying  clofe  together  in  patterns  of  infinite  variety.* 
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The  {hafts  of  pillars  and  mouldings  of  arches  had  attained 
their  greatefl:  richnefs,  and  roofs  their  greateft  height,  viz. 
the  equilateral  pitch,  and  fometimes  even  higher.  Whether  ) 
any  further  advance  could  have  been  made  if  the  genius  of 
the  fourteenth  century  had  been  equal  to  that  of  the  thir- 
teenth, it  is  impoflible  to  guefs  ; but  in  point  of  fa 6t,  no 
further  advance  was  made.  Henceforward  there  feemed 
nothing  to  be  done  except  gradually  varying  the  exifting 
features  of  Gothic  archite6fure,  and  generally  by  what  was 


* There  are  no  lefs  than  eight  different  diaper  patterns  copied  in 
Rickman  from  a fingle  Crofs,  at  Geddington.  Thefe  three  cuts  will 
give  you  an  idea,  though  an  imperfe£f  one,  of  the  nature  of  this  kind 
of  ornament. 
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worfe,  more  lifelefs,  meagre,  and  monotonous,  efpecially 
when  the  Perpendicular  ftyle  fet  in.  Then  the  towers  were 
more  frequently  left  without  fpires  -}  high  roofs  became 
flat ; the  walls  looked  eaten  up  with  windows ; arcading 
fank  into  (hallow  pannels  with  fquare  tops  and  mullions  like 
a perpendicular  window,  and  diaper  work  difappeared  alto- 
gether ; unlefs  a kind  of  fquare  pannel  with  an  ugly  and 
unnatural  and  bloated-looking  flower  in  it  is  to  be  regarded 
as  its  fubftitute ; doorways  loft  their  fhafts  and  capitals ; 
and  as  for  the  windows,  the  fate  that  befel  them  even  under 
the  dominion  of  the  ftyle  next  after  the  Geometrical,  muft 
4 be  confidered  rather  more  in  detail. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  admirers  of  the  Late  Gothic 
ftyles  have  divided  or  diftinguifhed  them  from  the  Early  ones 
by  the  terms  Continuous  and  Difcontinuous.  I have  no 
objedfion  to  the  names  if  they  like  them,  though  I quite 
underftand  that  they  have  been  invented  for  the  purpofe, 
with  a dexterous  perception  of  the  fa<ft  that  continuity  is 
generally  regarded  by  the  world  as  fomething  fuperior  to 
difcontinuity.  We  muft  not  complain  that  thofe  who  are 
certainly  not  rich  in  arguments  fhould  avail  themfelves  of 
the  plaufible  advantage  of  a name,  as  the  followers  of  cer- 
tain opinions  in  other  matters  of  more  confequence  are 
allowed  to  affix  upon  themfelves  titles  which  imply  that 
they  enjoy  a monopoly  of  all  religions  and  political  virtue. 

What  then  is  the  principle  of  the  diftindlion  between  the 
two  firft  ftyles  of  pointed  architecture  which  are  thus  called 
the  Difcontinuous,  and  the  two  laft  called  the  Continuous  ? 
The  difference  was  at  firft  very  flight,  almoft  infenfible ; 
but  yet  it  did  involve  a total  change  of  principle.  Mr. 
Rufkin  fays  it  is  c expreffible  in  thefe  few  words,  viz.  in 
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c the  fubftitution  of  the  line  for  the  mafs  as  the  element  of 
c decoration  and  applying  it  to  windows  in  particular,  he 
fays  that  during  the  afcending  period  of  architecture  the 
attention  was  kept  fixed  on  the  form  of  the  penetrations  or 
lights  as  feen  from  within,  and  not  of  the  intermediate 
ftone  ; and  that  the  perfection  of  architecture  was  reached, 
£ when  the  light  had  expanded  to  its  fulleft,  and  yet  had  not 
c loft  its  radiant  unity,  principality,  and  vifible  firft  caufing 
c of  the  whole  that  c the  great  paufe  was  when  the  fpace 
c and  the  dividing  ftonework  were  equally  confidered  and 
that  as  foon  as  the  ftone  came  to  be  treated  as  elaftic  in- 
ftead  of  ftiff,  and  the  forms  of  the  tracery  bars  and  mullions 
to  be  regarded  more  than  the  lights,  then  the  fall  of  Gothic 
architecture  had  begun.  ( Lamp  of  Truth,  xxii — xxiv.) 

Here  and  elfewhere  in  the  fame  chapter  of  the  Seven 
Lamps,  you  find  that  other  theory  of  window  conftruction, 
which  I faid  in  the  laft  lecture  that  I fhould  have  to  notice, 
as  oppofed  to  the  principle  of  combination  of  diftinct  win- 
dows and  tracery  figures  into  large  Geometrical  windows, 
which  I propounded  as  their  true  origin,  therein  agreeing 
with  the  admirers  of  the  Continuous  fyftem.  If  nothing 
more  were  involved  than  the  abftract  queftion  how  De- 
corated windows  came  to  be  invented,  it  would  be  very 
little  worth  purfuing ; but  as  it  involves  the  caufe  of  the 
decline  and  fall  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  as  the  object 
of  modern  inveftigations  is,  or  ought  to  be,  to  find  out 
what  is  the  proper  ftarting  point  for  a revival,  or  where  the 
decline  began,  it  is  important  to  confider  whether  the  c pene- 
c tration’  or  the  c combination’  theory  affords  the  true  folu- 
tion  of  this  queftion.  Mr.  Rufkin  thinks  it  is  impoftible  to 
look  at  the  progrefs  of  window  conftruction  from  the  Early 
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Englifh  to  the  Flowing  period  without  feeing  that  the 
gradual  expanfion  of  the  lights , accompanied  with  great 
indifference  to  the  form  or  decoration  of  the  darks , i.  e.  the 
feparating  ftonework,  was  the  leading  idea  of  the  early 
architects,  until  the  lights  had  expanded  to  the  utmoft  ; 
and  that  then  and  not  before,  attention  began  to  be  direCted 
to  the  form  of  the  mullions  and  tracery  rather  than  of  the 
lights,  and  architecture  to  decline. 

At  firft  fight  this  feems  plaufible  enough.  But  when 
you  look  rather  more  clofely  at  the  aCtual  progrefs  of  win- 
dow conftruCtion,  I think  you  will  be  fatisfied  that  this  is 
only  one  more  of  the  many  beautiful  theories  in  the  world 
which  would  be  perfectly  fuccefsful  if  the  faCts  could  be 
altered  a little  in  order  to  fuit  the  theory  which  is  to  account 
for  them.  For  I cannot  find  as  a matter  of  faCt,  that  there 
ever  was  a time  when  the  attention  of  the  architects  was 
clearly  fixed  on  the  form  of  the  lights,  while  the  form,  or 
even  the  decoration,  of  the  ftone  which  feparates  them 
(about  which  Mr.  Rufkin  fays  the  early  architect  4 did  not 
4 care’)  ftiowed  any  figns  of  not  being  cared  for  quite  as 
much.  Indeed  before  there  was  any  fuch  thing  as  many- 
lighted  windows,  the  jambs  of  the  Early  Englifh  lancets 
were  decorated  with  fhafts,  and  their  heads  with  arch- 
mouldings, quite  as  carefully  defigned,  and  far  more  beau- 
tiful than  many,  we  may  fay  than  molt,  of  the  windows  of 
the  later  period  when  the  architects  had  begun  to  negleCt 
the  lights  and  care  only  for  the  mullions.  And  when 
Geometrical  windows  began  to  be  formed  as  I have  de- 
ferred, by  putting  feparate  windows  together,  the  decorated 
fhafts  with  their  proper  capitals  remained,  and  the  architect 
took  care  to  diftinguifh  the  principal  divifions  from  the  in- 
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erior  ones,  by  not  fufing  their  mullions  together  fo  as  to  make 
:hem  all  of  the  fame  thicknefs  (as  was  commonly  done  in  the 
Perpendicular  ftyle,  and  fometimes  even  in  the  Flowing), 
but  adding  them  together  fo  as  to  fhow  that  they  were  a 
compilation  of  feveral  diftindt  mullions.  You  will  fee  this 
plainly  enough  in  either  of  the  two  windows  at  pages  69 
md  71.  And  the  fame  principle  is  ftill  more  clearly  de- 
veloped in  the  tracery.  If  the  penetration  theory  had  been 
the  true  one,  then  the  earlier  the  window  is  in  the  Decor- 
ated ftyles,  the  more  we  fhould  have  found  the  lights  in  the 
tracery  of  a definite  and  geometrical  form,  and  the  lefs  we 
(hould  have  feen  irregular  bits  and  corners  of  the  ftone- 
work  projecting  into  the  lights,  and  making  them  of  unlym- 
metrical  and  undefcribable  forms.  But  in  fadt  we  fee  juft 
the  contrary.  Juft  draw  for  yourfelves  a fimple  two-light 
window  on  the  fubarcuation  principle  with  a circle  in  its 
head  ; and  you  will  find  that  the  tops  of  the  two  fub-arches 
cannot  be  perfuaded  to  fit  clofe  againft  the  circle,  but 
obftinately  ftick  out  into  the  corner-lights  above  them.  It 
is  true  that  when  the  tracery  is  pretty  thick,  as  in  that  fame 
window  at  page  69,  thefe  projedting  corners  get  merged  in 
what  may  be  called  the  fringe  of  the  wheel,  fo  as  not  to  be 
confpicuous  in  the  lights  : but  they  are  there  neverthelefs,  as 
you  will  fee  if  you  look  merely  at  the  principal  or  middle  rib 
of  the  tracery  in  that  window,  or  any  other  of  that  which  is 
undoubtedly  the  early  ftyle  of  Geometrical  window  con- 
ftrudlion.  But  when  you  get  into  the  later  ftyle,  and  even 
before  Geometrical  figures  had  entirely  difappeared  from 
the  tracery,  as  in  the  Weft  window  of  Exeter,  you  find 
thefe  arch-tops  bent  afide  and  fqueezed  up  againft  the 
wheel,  and  the  great  middle  rib  of  the  tracery  moulding  run 
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into  that  of  the  wheel.  So  that  in  the  earlier  conftru&ion, 
the  diftindlnefs  of  the  ftonework  pattern  was  in  fadl  more 
regarded,  and  in  the  later  the  fhape  of  the  light : which  is 
exactly  the  contrary  of  what  the  penetration  theory  re- 
quires. 

Again,  if  that  theory  were  true  we  ought  to  find  the  lights 
in  the  earlieft  windows  of  clearly  defined  forms,  with  no- 
thing more  than  c a rude  moulding  ’ carved  round  them, 
fhowing  no  particular  regard  to  the  fhape  of  the  intervening 
ftone.  But  in  facft,  long  before  any  other  tracery  was 
thought  of,  there  were  wheel  windows  divided  into  lights, 
not  by  ftonework  with  a rude  moulding,  but  by  regular 
fhafts  with  capitals  and  bafes,  forming  the  fpokes  of  the 
wheel,  and  joined  together  at  the  rim  by  arches,  juft  like 
the  mullions  and  tracery  of  a Geometrical  window,  and 
producing  lights  of  very  accidental  and  irregular  fhapes, 
fuch  as  would  never  have  been  invented  for  lights. 

If  we  did  not  know  from  another  paflage  in  the  Seven 
Lamps  that  the  Geometrical  ftyle  is  the  one  which  Mr. 
Rufkin  thinks  the  moft  perfedf,  I 
do  not  think  the  paflage  I have 
quoted  from  him  would  indicate  it. 

For  it  cannot  be  faid  that  c the  light 
c had  expanded  to  its  fulleft,’  until 
the  round  recefles  of  quatrefoils  and 
the  thick  ftonework  at  the  jun&ions 
of  the  different  figures  in  the  tra- 
cery had  been  flit  open  into  hollow 
cufps  with  an  ogee  outline,  and  until 
the  mullions  and  tracery  bars  had 
reached  their  utmoft  attenuation.  And  then  the  ftyle  had 
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ceafed  to  be  Geometrical,  and  had  become  Flowing.  Whe- 
ther Mr.  Rufkin  means  that  by  that  time  the  light  4 had  loft 
4 its  radiant  unity,  principality,  and  vifible  firft  caufingof  the 
4 whole/  is  more  than  I can  tell ; partly  becaufe  I am  not  fure 
that  I underftand  that  radiant  difplay  of  words,  and  partly 
becaufe  I do  not  believe  that  the  gradual  expanfion  of  the 
tracery  light  was  the  principle  on  which  the  conftruCtion  of 
windows  was  ever  founded,  until  this  very  epoch  of  tranfi- 
tion  ; when  the  lights  were  enlarged  and  the  ftyle  changed 
at  once,  by  cutting  away  every  bit  of  ftonework  that  indi- 
cated the  diftinCtnefs  of  the  figures  of  which  the  window 
was  compofed,  and  reducing  the  mullions  almoft  to  the 
miferable  thinnefs  of  modern  architecture  ; and  then,  by  an 
eafy  and  natural  advance  in  error,  treating  them  as  if  they 
were  made  of  flexible  inftead  of  rigid  materials,  and  forget- 
ting that  the  principle  of  arcuation  is  the  only  one  on  which 
ftonework  ought  to  be  made  to  ftand,  as  foon  as  it  has  got 
too  thin  to  be  treated  as  piercing  through  a folid  block. 
Hogarth’s  line  of  beauty,  which  is  in  fact  the  ogee  curve, 
or  in  mathematical  language,  a curve  of  contrary  flexure,  is 
a very  good  one  to  have  deduced  from  natural  objeCts 
which  prefent  it  almoft  univerfally,  and  very  fit  for  materials 
like  metals,  which  admit  of  bending  ; but  I believe  it  is  en- 
tirely wrong  for  ftone.  Mr.  Rufkin,  finding  ogee  arches 
in  Southern  pointed  architecture,  defends 
them  in  the  Stones  of  V enice  by  affirm- 
ing a fingle  large  keyftone  of  this  form. 

To  which  one  objection  is  that  fuch  a key- 
ftone would  have  to  be  cut  out  of  a piece 
larger  than  the  Northern  builders  gener- 
ally ufed  or  could  often  get  for  arch-building,  except  on  a 
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very  fmall  fcale.  Another  is,  that  it  is  a very  wafteful 
form  : it  is  curious  that  you  very  feldom  find  a keyftone 
at  all  in  old  pointed  arches  except  where  it  carries  fculp- 
ture  : they  are  almoft  always  divided  at  the  top.  And 
thirdly,  it  is  a weak  form  both  of  arch  and  keyftone  ; and 
accordingly  I believe  it  is  never  to  be  found  in  any  work 
earlier  than  that  Flowing  ftyle  in  which  everything  aflumed 
a tendency  to  weaknefs,  and  to  fuch  an  extent  that  the 
ftiffnefs  of  the  Perpendicular  ftyle  feems  generally  admitted 
to  have  been  a kind  of  readtion  from  it. 

From  this  mode  of  flitting  open  the  junctions  of  the 
feveral  patterns  in  the  window  tracery,  it  foon  followed  that 
the  idea  of  compofing  windows  by  putting  together  feveral 
diftindt  patterns  gave  way  to  the  idea  of  compofing  tracery 
by  fubdivifion,  and  by  extending  the  mullions  upwards 
with  all  kinds  of  bends  and  interfedtions,  and  at  laft  filling 
up  the  fpaces  or  lights  thus  left  with  mere  foliation  ; fo  that 
they  ceafed  to  have  any  definite  form  or  pattern  of  their 
own,  the  whole  of  the  defigner’s  attention  having  then  been 
confined  to  the  bending  of  tracery  bars  into  fanciful  fhapes, 
as  unlike  geometrical  figures  as  he  could  make  them.  Thus 
in  the  Eaft  window  of  Carlifie,  with  nine  lights,  which  is 
generally  cited  as  the  fineft  of  the  kind  in  England,  you 
cannot  give  any  name  to  a fingle  pattern  in  the  whole  win- 
dow except  a number  of  fmall  quatrefoils  formed  in  the 
way  I have  defcribed.  Indeed  in  the  tracery  itfelf  you  can 
fee  no  definite  pattern  that  the  defigner  has  had  in  his  head, 
except  perhaps  that  of  large  fpoons,  of  which  you  can 
make  out  feveral  very  fine  ones.  Even  in  the  Weft  win- 
dow of  York,  which  I think  much  better,  the  lights  have 
no  definite  patterns  : though  in  the  tracery  you  can  diftin- 
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guifh  fomething  better  than  fpoons,  viz.  branches  fpring- 
ing  out  of  the  great  centre  mullion ; which  however  goes 
up  fo  high  as  to  give  the  window  an  unpleafant  appearance 
of  being  cut  in  two  by  a vertical  bar.  The  Eaft  window 
of  Trinity  Church,  Hull,  which  has  been  felected  as  the 
fpecimen  of  a large  Flowing  window  for  the  laft  edition  of 
Rickman,  and  a very  flattering  likenefs  given  of  it,  is,  in 
my  opinion,  too  mean  and  ugly,  in  confequence  both  of  the 
want  of  foliation  and  the  thinnefs  of  the  ftonework,  to  be 
worth  mentioning,  except  to  warn  you  againfl:  receiving  it 
as  a fair  fpecimen  even  of  an  inferior  ftyle.  Compare  thefe, 
or  the  great  wheel  in  the  Flowing  ftyle  in  the  fouth  tran- 
fept  of  Lincoln,  with  the  Eat  window  of  the  fame  Cathe- 
dral or  the  Geometrical  wheel  of  York;  or  (in  order 
to  make  the  comparifon  fair  between  old  and  modern 
execution)  compare  any  pictures  of  thefe  or  other  Flowing 
windows  with  thofe  of  the  windows  of  Doncafter  given  in 
this  book,  and  you  will  fee  at  once,  unlefs  your  ideas  of 
beauty  are  very  different  from  mine,  how  much  grander  are 
the  diftinct  and  triking  forms  of  the  Geometrical  tracery, 
with  the  bold  mafles  of  tone  left  here  and  there  at  their 
points  of  junction,  than  the  indiftinct  and  undecided  lines 
which  feem  to  have  been  drawn  almoft:  at  random  over  the 
furface  of  the  Flowing  windows  till  they  were  cut  up  into 
bits  fufficiently  fmall  for  feparate  lights. 

This  then  was  the  new  principle  which  began  to  make 
its  appearance  in  architecture  rather  early  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  And  as  the  Flowing  ftyle  in  which  it  firfl: 
appeared  added  no  new  features  of  ornament,  but  only 
varied  thofe  which  exited  before,  Dr.  Whewell  and 
others  have  given  the  name  of  the  Complete  Gothic  to 
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that  Geometrical  ftyle.  It  is  remarkable  too  that  it  was 
the  ftyle  to  which  the  varieties  of  French  and  German 
Gothic  converged  about  the  fame  time  that  it  flourifhed 
here,  and  from  which  they  afterwards  diverged  into  ftyles 
again  varying  from  each  other  and  from  our  later  ones. 
The  Geometrical  was  therefore,  while  it  lafted,  not  only 
the  Complete  but  the  Univerfal  phafe  of  Northern  Gothic  : 
a fadt  which  I think,  as  Mr.  Scott  does  (in  his  Reftoration 
of  Churches),  raifes  a confiderable  prefumption  that  it  is 
alfo  the  belt,  even  if  there  were  no  other  reafons  for 
coming  to  the  fame  conclufion.  You  will  underftand  now 
why  the  Flowing  ftyle  has  been  faid  to  have  introduced  the 
principle  of  continuity,  while  the  early  ftyles  were  difcon- 
tinuous.  A building,  or  even  a window  or  other  confider- 
able part  of  the  building,  in  the  early  ftyles  was  formed  on 
the  principle  of  compilation  or  putting  together  of  a num- 
ber of  parts  all  complete  in  themfelves  (as  any  divifion  of 
a Geometrical  window  is) ; whereas  the  later  buildings  are 
treated  rather  on  the  principle  of  fubdivifion  into  parts 
which  undoubtedly  would  be  often  quite  incomplete  in 
themfelves,  and  are  admitted  even  by  the  continuous  advo- 
cates to  be  4 far  lefs  graceful’  than  the  details  of  the  earlier 
ftyles. 

It  has  been  remarked,  I forget  by  whom,  but  I think 
very  rightly,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  make  a fine  window 
with  the  leading  tracery  lines  confifting  of  the  mullions 
prolonged  upwards  and  crofted.  The  Weft  window  of 
Doncafter,  of  which  you  can  eafily  diftinguifh  the  pattern 
in  the  view  of  the  Weft  front,  given  in  the  fifth  of  thefe 
ledlures,  is  perhaps  the  neareft  approach  which  can  be  made 
to  this  fyftem  of  conftrudtion  without  fpoiling  the  effedt  of 
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the  tracery.  This  window  of  feven  lights  may  be  conlidered 
to  be  compofed  of  two  four-light  windows,  overlapping  or 
interfe&ing  each  other  by  one-fourth,  inftead  of  being 
placed  fide  by  fide  fo  as  to  form  an  eight-light  window,  as 
in  the  earlieft  fyftem  of  conftru&ion.  The  old  Perpendi- 
cular Weft  window  was  in  this  refpedt  the  fame,  though 
different  in  its  number  of  lights,  and  of  courfe  ftill  more  fo 
in  its  filling  up.  But  if  you  compofe  a window  by  making 
two  fmaller  ones  overlap  each  other  by  one-half,  or  even 
two-fifths,  the  effeCI  is  always  inferior  to  thofe  where  larger 
fpaces  are  left  clear  in  the  trace- 
ry for  circles  or  any  other  mode 
of  filling  up.  You  may  fee  the 
effecft  in  this  fketch  of  a win- 
dow of  only  three  lights.  I do 
not  fay  that  no  fuch  windows 
ought  ever  to  be  admitted  by 
way  of  variety ; but  I mention 
this,  which  has  been  noticed  by 
other  people  (though  the  reafon 
of  it  has  not),  as  an  illuftration 
of  the  injury  which  is  immedi- 
ately inflicted  by  the  introduction  of  the  principle  of  con- 
ftruCtion  by  fubdivifion  inftead  of  compilation  even  in  a 
fmall  degree.  For  thefe  interfeCtion  windows  clearly  con- 
tain the  firft  elements  of  the  patterns  formed  by  making 
the  mullions  branch  out  into  Flowing  tracery. 

But  befides  the  general  patterns  of  the  windows,  there 
are  other  points  of  contraft  between  the  Geometrical  and 
the  Flowing  ftyles.  It  was  in  the  Flowing  period  that  the 
pra&ice,  not  only  of  making  thin  mullions,  but  alfo  of  fet- 
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ting  them  lhallow  in  the  wall  from  the  outfide  came  in.  I 
have  mentioned  the  contrail  between  the  Geometrical  win- 
dows of  the  aides  of  Selby,  and  the  Flowing  ones  of  the 
clearllory.  If  you  want  to  fee  fome  windows  Hill  more 
fpoiled  by  not  being  fet  deep  enough,  look  at  thofe  in  the 
north  aide  of  Bolton  Abbey,  and  compare  them  with  the 
one  perfedl  one  and  the  fragments  of  a few  others  which 
remain  in  the  Choir.  Thefe  have  only  Flowing  tracery 
too,  but  they  are  deep  fet ; and  therefore  the  comparifon  is 
fairer  for  the  purpofe  of  judging  of  the  effedl  of  deep  fet- 
ting  without  regard  to  anything  elfe.  At  Beverley  you  may 
make  the  comparifon  in  yet  another  way.  In  the  Minlter 
there  are  a good  many  Flowing  windows,  and  a few  Per- 
pendicular ones  at  the  Eall  end,  and  the  clearllory  win- 
dows of  St.  Mary’s  Church  are  alfo  Perpendicular.  Gener- 
ally fpeaking  you  expedl  (unlefs  you  happen  to  belong  to 
that  very  feledl  body  of  admirers  of  what  Mr.  Rufkin  calls 
‘ our  own  detellable  Perpendicular’)  that  Decorated  win- 
dows will  look  better  than  Perpendicular  ; and  yet  in  this 
inllance  they  look  far  worfe.  I had  feen  them  very  often, 
and  had  been  llruck  with  this,  long  before  I ever  thought 
of  looking  for  the  reafon,  which  is  plain  enough  when  you 
do  look  for  it  ; for  the  Perpendicular  windows  are  deeper 
fet,  and  have  higher  arches  than  the  others  : I do  not 
know  that  there  is  much  difference  in  the  thicknefs  of  the 
mullions  and  tracery,  but  what  there  is  appears  to  be  in 
favour  of  the  Perpendicular.  There  is  another  window  at 
Selby  which  I mull  mention,  becaufe  of  a peculiar  and 
effential  Flowing  feature  in  its  tracery  ; I can  defcribe  it  no 
otherwife  than  as  a lopfided  ogee , formed  twice  by  the  way 
in  which  the  principal  mullions  are  carried  up  into  the 
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tracery.  It  muft  be  feen  to  be  appreciated.  At  firft  fight 
the  window  may  appear  a good  one  ; but  the  moment 
your  eye  has  caught  fight  of  thefe  unhappy  lines  you  can- 
not get  rid  of  them,  and  their  effect  is  frightful.  It  has 
been  made  out  by  Mr.  Sharpe  that  the  tracery  of  the 
great  window  of  the  ftill  grander  Eaft  front  of  Howden  had 
the  fame  fault.  The  fide  windows  too  of  that  Choir  appear 
to  have  had  the  ufual  faults  of  windows  in  that  ftyle,  and 
contrail  miferably  with  the  c rigid’  and  c favage’  maflivenefs 
of  the  Geometrical  work  of  Guifborough  and  Tintern,  or 
with  c the  lovely  ruins  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey  ;’  of  which  the 
greateft  part  was  burnt  to  make  mortar  in  the  days  when 
Gothic  Architecture  was  thought  too  barbarous  for  the  re- 
fined tafte  of  modern  times. 

Neverthelefs  I am  far  from  faying  that  all  Flowing  win- 
dows are  to  be  condemned.  Here  is  a fmall  one  of  three 
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lights,  of  which  I happen  to  have  a print,  with  a high  arch, 
thick  tracery,  and  apparently  fet  a good  depth  in  the  wall,  and 
altogether  a very  pretty  window  (even  though  it  has  thofe 
inverted  arches  at  the  top  of  the  two  fide  lights  which  Mr. 
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Rufkin  fo  fiercely  denounces  in  Perpendicular  windows) ; 
and  by  way  of  contrail:  I put  by  the  fide  of  it  another  of 
probably  earlier  date,  with  a lower  arch,  fhallower  fetting, 
and  thofe  broken-backed  cufps,  which  I abufed  before,  ftuck 
into  the  lights,  and  looking  as  if  they  wanted  knocking 
out,  which  a very  moderate  blow  would  do.  But  I am 
ftrongly  of  opinion  that  the  general  character  of  Flowing 
windows,  and  of  the  other  ornamental  work,  fo  far  as  it  is 
peculiar  to  that  ftyle,  is  very  inferior  to  the  Geometrical  in 
ftrength  and  boldnefs,  and  in  thofe  qualities  which  may  be 
faid  to  conftitute  real  Gothicnefs.  For  inftance  I do  not 
know  that  ogee  tracery  curves  and  canopies  are  irremediably 
ugly  things  in  themfelves  ; but  I think  that  they  are  beyond 
all  queftion  much  lefs  Gothic  than  the  ftraight-fided  cano- 
pies (which  are  in  fact  very  fharp  pitched  roofs  or  gables) 
of  the  Geometrical  ftyle,  and  that  it  is  a miftake  to  fuggeft 
the  idea  of  flexibility  in  fuch  a material  as  ftone,  which  is 
known  to  have  fo  little  ftrength  except  againft  compreflion. 
Nor  do  I mean  to  object  to  the  occaflonal  ufe  of  fome  of 
the  early  features  of  the  Flowing  ftyle,  before  it  had  loft  all 
traces  of  Geometrical  character  and  ftrength  ; but  in  anfwer 
to  the  queftion  I propofed,  as  to  the  exact  point  which  is 
to  be  taken  as  the  climax  of  the  Gothic  ftyles,  I have  no 
hefitation  whatever  in  fixing  it  at  the  period  of  the  Geome- 
trical, or  Complete,  or  Univerfal  ftyle,  of  which  the  year 
1300  may  be  taken  as  the  middle.  Up  to  that  time  I 
think  architecture  was  afcending,  and  from  that  time  it 
beganto  defcend. 

The  general  characteriftics  of  the  Perpendicular  ftyle  are 
probably  better  known  than  any  of  the  others,  both  becaufe 
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they  are  fo  ftriking,  and  becaufe  there  is  fo  much  more  of 
Perpendicular  work  remaining,  and  efpecially  of  Perpen- 
dicular windows  (which  were  often  inferted  in  older  walls), 
than  of  any  or  all  of  the  other  ftyles  together.  This  naturally 
follows  both  from  its  being  the  lateft,  and  alfo  the  longeft 
in  duration  of  them  all ; fince  it  came  in  very  nearly  a 
century  after  the  Geometrical,  viz.  at  the  end  of  the  three 
firft  Edwards,  or  1377,  and  lafted  until  it  merged  in  that 
compound  ftyle  called  the  Elizabethan,  which  is  better 
known  in  connexion  with  houfes  than  churches  ; as  there 
was  not  likely  to  be  any  church-building  for  many  years 
after  the  deftrucftion  of  the  monafteries,  except  the  few 
which  were  preferved,  and  often  very  imperfectly,  for  parifh 
churches.  Then  came  the  days  of  Puritanifm,  civil  war, 
Prefbyterian  and  Popifh  tyranny,  infidelity,  and  indifference, 
under  which  Gothic  architecture  at  any  rate  was  not  likely 
to  flourifh,  even  if  its  fpirit  had  not  died  out  before.  It 
remains  to  be  feen  whether  we  can  awaken  and  revive  it 
now,  in  thefe  times,  which  are  certainly  not  quite  fo  depraved, 
and  therefore  not  fo  unfavourable  to  the  developement  of 
the  moral  characteriftics  without  which  there  can  be  no 
real  Gothic  building,  as  thofe  two  centuries  during  which 
it  lay  dead  and  apparently  extinct ; though  ftill  bad  enough. 

It  is  remarkable  that  although  you  find  little  of  any  other 
ftyle  except  the  Perpendicular  in  the  parifh  churches  of  the 
South  of  England,  it  never  crofted  over  the  water.  On 
the  continent  the  Geometrical  ftyle  lafted  longer  than  it  did 
here,  and  then  fank  at  once  into  the  form  called  Flamboyant, 
from  a kind  of  refemblance  of  its  window  tracery  to  flames. 
It  is  not  very  unlike  the  lateft  and  worft  ftage  of  our 
Flowing,  though  coeval  with  the  Perpendicular  ; and  as 
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Rickman  fays,  it  became  ultimately  4 jumbled  with  a ftrange 
4 mixture  of  Italianifm.’  It  is  almoft  univerfally  confidered 
inferior  to  the  Perpendicular,  as  well  by  thofe  who  think 
that  the  word:,  as  by  the  few  who  think  it  the  beft  of  the 
Englifh  ftyles.  This  confinement  of  the  Perpendicular  to 
this  country  has  been  turned,  by  a ftrange  kind  of  logic, 
into  an  argument  for  its  being  the  bed:  and  fitted:  to  adopt 
as  the  model  Gothic  ftyle  now.  Mr.  Scott,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  you  remember,  advocates  the  Geometrical  on  this 
among  other  grounds,  that  it  was  not  an  exclufively  Englifh 
flyle,  but  was  the  Univerfal  one,  and  the  only  univerfal 
one  : to  which  the  national  varieties  of  all  the  previous 
ftyles  converged,  and  from  which  they  again  diverged  into 
the  Flowing,  the  Flamboyant,  the  Perpendicular,  and  that 
curioudy  ugly  and  unmechanical  form  called  the  Stump 
tracery  of  Germany.  It  is  not  difficult  to  determine 
whether  univerfality  or  fingularity  is  the  belt  reafon  for  the 
adoption  of  a flyle ; and  whether  that  argument  is  the 
founded:,  which  is  equally  valid  in  England,  France,  and 
Germany,  and  fupports  the  fame  conclufion  everywhere  ; 
or  that  which  if  ufed  in  France  mufl  prove  that  Flamboyant 
tracery  is  the  mod:  beautiful,  and  in  Germany  that  the 
Stump  tracery  is  the  thing  to  copy,  juft  as  much  as  it  proves 
that  the  Perpendicular  flyle  mufl  fuit  Englifh  ideas  of 
beauty  the  bed:,  becaufe  it  was  the  mod:  peculiarly  Englifh. 
But  the  advocates  of  Perpendicular  work  have  called  in 
the  aid  of  another  argument  equally  independent  of  any 
adlual  comparifon  of  the  ftyles,  and  equally  logical.  They 
fay  that  becaufe  this  was  the  lateft  form  of  Gothic  develope- 
ment,  it  mud:  be  prefumed  to  have  been  the  ripeft  and 
the  beft  : forgetting  that  the  very  fame  words  in  the  mouth 
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of  a French  Petit  or  Freeman  would  prove  with  exaCUy 
the  fame  force  that  the  Flamboyant  is  the  perfection  of 
Gothic,  becaufe  it  was  there  the  lateft  form  of  its  develope- 
ment.  That  argument  is  moreover  equally  illogical  on 
other  grounds,  inafmuch  as  there  is  no  law  of  nature,  or 
art,  or  politics,  or  morals,  that  I know  of,  that  things  fud- 
denly  perifti  when  they  have  come  to  their  beft,  and  do  not 
decay  gradually. 

I do  not  know  that  anybody  has  ever  yet  avowed  himfelf 
to  be  an  admirer  of  Perpendicular  window  tracery  (of  which 
here  are  three  average  fpecimens  of  different  kinds)  in  pre- 


Riftangles  Church, 

Bafingftoke  Church,  Suffolk. 

Hampfhire. 


ference  either  to  the  Geometrical,  or  the  Flowing  Deco- 
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rated  ; or  even  that  any  of  the  profefled  admirers  of  the  Per- 
pendicular ftyle  have  gone  as  far  in  its  favour  as  I have 
myfelf  in  faying  that  the  early  Perpendicular  windows  are 
fuperior  to  the  Late  Flowing  ones,  in  depth  of  fetting,  in 
thicknefs  of  the  mullions,  and  in  the  height  of  their  arches. 
But  nothing  can  be  more  meagre  and  monotonous  than  the 
tracery  of  large  Perpendicular  windows.  Mr.  Rufkin  has 
given  a defcription  of  the  mode  of  conftrudting  one,  not 
much  exaggerated,  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Stones  of 
Venice,  and  ftiown  how  it  offends  againft  nearly  every 
rule  of  good  conftru&ion.  In  many  of  fuch  windows, 
efpecially  the  later  ones,  the  conftru<ftion  confifts  of  no- 
thing more  than  running  up  a fet  of  vertical  window  bars 
into  the  arch  at  the  top,  of  itfelf  a moll  unmechanical 
arrangement,  and  eroding  them  with  a number  of  horizon- 
tal bars  or  tranfoms,  and  foliating  the  corners,  and  throw- 
ing in  a few  internal  arches  here  and  there  if  the  window 
is  large  enough.  In  fa£t  a Perpendicular  window,  to  be 
conftftent,  ought  to  have  a flat  top,  becaufe  vertical  bars 
are  only  calculated  to  fupport  a vertical  preflure,  and  they 
are  quite  near  enough  together  to  be  able  to  carry  the  top 
of  a window  compofed  of  a number  of  ftones.  And  ac- 
cordingly the  arches  did  get  flatter  and  flatter,  and  after 
pafling  through  the  ftage  of  the  low  four-centred  Tudor 
arch,  as  in  two  of  the  three  juft  now  exhibited,  and  in  both 
the  great  windows  of  King’s  Chapel  and  a multitude  of 
other  churches  of  that  date,  they  did  fubfide  into  the  fquare- 
topped  window  with  a number  of  fmall  re£tangular  lights, 
with  which  everybody  is  familiar  in  the  Elizabethan  houfes, 
and  which  is  only  one  ftage  removed  from  the  fucceeding 
claflical  ftyle,  where  they  difearded  the  pointed  arch  alto- 
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gether,  and  only  ufed  a round  one  when  they  could  not  do 
without  it.  Indeed  I am  inclined  to  think  that,  but  for 
the  inconvenience  of  difturbing  a fettled  nomenclature, 
Rectangular  would  be  a better  name  for  the  laft  Gothic 
ftyle  than  Perpendicular ; as  the  reCtangularity  or  fquare- 
cornerifm  of  all  the  ornamental  divifions,  even  to  the 
enclofing  of  pointed  arches  within  a fquare  moulding  or 
pannelling,  foon  became  its  moll  ftriking  and  moll  difagree- 
able  charaCteriftic,  and  in  common  talk  perpendicular  is 
underftood  to  mean  upright,  though  it  does  not  in  mathe- 
matics. 

Another  noticeable  feature  of  Perpendicular  windows  is 
the  great  number  and  the  fmall  fize  of  the  lights  of  which 
they  are  compofed  ; or  rather,  into  which  they  are  divided  ; 
compofition  being  the  principle  of  the  early  ftyles,  and  fub- 
divifion  of  the  late,  as  one  of  the  advocates  of  the  latter 
rightly  puts  it.  The  Eaft  window  of  Gloucefter  has  four- 
teen lights  : I mean  fourteen  vertical  divifions,  becaufe 

it  has  feveral  tranfoms  befides,  as  all  the  large  Perpendicu- 
lar windows  had  ; and  the  Weft  window  of  old  Doncafter 
Church,  and  feveral  others  of  the  fame  pattern  in  York- 
fhire,  had  nine  lights,  though  it  was  fmaller  than  the  Geo- 
metrical one  we  are  now  building  of  feven,  and  of  courfe 
a vaft  deal  fmaller  than  the  Flowing  Weft  window  of 
York  with  its  eight  lights.  At  King’s  Chapel  and  many 
other  Perpendicular  churches  the  windows  occupy  the 
whole  fpace  between  the  buttreftes  ; and  the  common  form 
of  Perpendicular  clearftory,  of  which  this  of  Doncafter 
was  a fpecimen,  was  more  like  a large  greenhoufe  than 
anything  elfe,  confifting  of  nothing  but  windows  and  juft 
as  much  wall  as  would  ftand  between  them. 
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Here  again  you  fee  the  ‘ Continuous’  principle  ftill  more 
fully  developed  than  even  in  the  Flowing  ftyle.  In  that  ftyle 
it  had  ufurped  the  place  of  the  compilation  or  combination 
principle  in  the  window  tracery.  Nov/  it  extended  itfelf  over 
the  walls,  even  up  the  Tides  of  towers  ; for  inftead  of  being 
divided  into  diftincft  ftories  of  nave-arches,  triforium,  and 
clearftory,  marked  off  by  horizontal  firing  courfes  fo  as  to 
appear  as  if  they  were  fuperimpofed — as  they  are,  and  with 
the  roof  ihafts  fpringing  only  from  corbels  in  one  of  the 
higher  ftories,  they  now  came  to  be  divided  by  vertical  lines 
running  from  top  to  bottom,  and  the  triforium  (when  it  was 
allowed  to  exift  at  all)  got  amalgamated  with  the  lower 
ftage  of  the  windows,  and  the  roof  fhafts  run  down  to  the 
bottom  right  through  the  capitals  of  the  pillars,  which  were 
fometimes  left  out  altogether.  Indeed  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  very  fame  writer  who  calls  upon  us  to  admire  the  Late 
ftyles  becaufe  they  have  more  of  continuity  than  the  Early, 
admits  that  the  details  or  feparate  parts  in  the  Difcontinu- 
ous  ftyles  are  far  more  graceful  than  in  the  Continuous. 
Where  then  is  the  virtue  of  continuity  ? Does  it  confift 
in  the  fubdivifion  of  the  furface  of  walls,  or  the  tracery  of 
windows  by  a number  of  ftraight  lines  running  acrofs  each 
other  from  top  to  bottom  and  from  end  to  end,  like  the 
ruling  of  an  account-book,  as  Mr.  Rufkin  fays,  and  filling 
up  the  corners  with  little  bits  of  foliation,  which  might  be 
made  Continuous  from  here  to  Edinburgh  with  no  more 
invention  than  the  fabrication  of  a fingle  divifion  ? Every- 
body has  heard  the  abfurd  ftory  of  the  man  who  carried 
about  a brick  as  a fpecimen  of  the  houfe  he  had  to  fell. 
But  if  you  could  cut  out  a fingle  divifion  of  a Perpendicular 
building  and  exhibit  it,  and  juft  mention  how  many  times 
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it  is  multiplied,  ornaments  and  all,  you  might  give  a pretty 
accurate  idea  of  the  building.  Perhaps  you  may  be  inclined 
to  reply,  c So  you  might  take  a {lice  of  Beverley  Minfter, 
c and  fay  there  are  ten  bays  in  the  nave,  all  like  this/  But 
you  would  be  very  much  miftaken  if  you  did  ; for  every 
capital  of  the  many  hundred  arches  of  the  arcade  that  runs 
all  round  that  church,  not  to  fpeak  of  other  ornaments,  is 
different  from  every  other  : whereas  in  King’s  Chapel  you 
have  the  fame  gigantic  rofe  and  crown  and  the  fame  Lilli- 
putian portcullis  ftuck  in  the  fame  pannel  by  the  fide  of  the 
fame  window-jamb,  which  runs  from  the  floor  to  the  roof, 
repeated  over  and  over  again  as  if  there  were  no  other  ob- 
jects in  the  world,  natural  or  artificial,  capable  of  being 
reprefented  in  ftone.  Here  again  was  a ftill  nearer  approach 
to  the  ftill  more  monotonous  ornamentation  and  unbroken 
continuity  of  the  revived  claflical  ftyle  which  foon  after 
fwallowed  up  the  decayed  remains  of  the  degraded  Gothic 
of  the  Tudor  times;  and  in  which  an  infinite  number  of 
capitals  of  Corinthian  pillars  may  juft  as  well  be  made  of 
caft  iron  (as  they  fometimes  are)  and  kept  in  ftock,  of  a 
few  different  fizes,  like  faucepans,  as  they  are  juft  as  like 
each  other  as  faucepans,  and  are  like  nothing  natural  on  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

But  again  you  may  afk  how  we  can  complain  of  the  mo- 
notonoufnefs  and  repetition  of  the  Perpendicular  ornaments, 
when  the  toothed  ornament  of  the  Early  Englifti  and  the 
ball  flower  of  the  Geometrical  ftyle  are  repeated  ad  infini- 
tum. The  anfwer  is  eafy  enough.  Thofe  ornaments  are 
fo  fmall  that  they  could  produce  no  effe£t  at  all  except  by 
multiplication  in  great  quantities,  and  they  are  alfo  too  fmall 
to  admit  of  any  variety,  except  in  fize.  There  are  three 
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or  four  bands  of  toothed  or  four-leaved  ornaments,  all  of 
different  fize,  fet  in  the  different  mouldings  of  a fingle 
doorway  at  Bolton  Abbey,  which  is  fortunately  left  vifible, 
in  confequence  of  the  deftrucftion  of  the  laft  Prior  before 
he  had  time  to  deftroy  it  to  make  way  for  any  more  of  the 
Perpendicular  work  which  he  had  begun.  But  in  the 
lateft  ftyle,  not  merely  fingle  fmall  ornaments  are  repeated, 
but  the  whole  thing  is  made  up  of,  or  according  to  the  con- 
tinuity docftrine,  fubdivided  into  a great  number  of  parts  all 
exactly  alike  ; fo  that  when  you  have  taken  a general  view 
of  the  whole,  and  examined  the  detail  ofa  fingle  flice,  you 
know  as  much  about  it  as  if  you  looked  at  every  part 
feparately.  Mr.  Freeman  and  Mr.  Petit  may  confider  this 
the  perfection  of  architecture,  and  for  anything  I know,  it 
may  be  of  Grecian  or  Italian  architecture ; but  when  they 
call  upon  us  to  confider  continuity  the  great  principle  of 
Gothic  architecture,  and  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  dif- 
ferent ftyles  by  applying  that  telf  to  them,  they  feem  to 
have  forgotten  that  it  is  their  bufinefs  firif  to  prove  it,  and 
not  to  affume  the  acquiefcence  of  the  reft  of  mankind 
in  what  I have  as  much  right  to  call  it  a piece  of  pure 
nonfenfe,  as  they  have  to  call  it  a great  principle  of  architec- 
ture, or  to  adopt  as  an  axiom.  It  is  eafy  enough  to  prove 
anything  if  you  are  only  allowed  to  affume  your  own  prin- 
ciples, and  then  argue  back  again  from  them.  I have  told 
you,  as  other  perfons  have  done  before,  the  points  in  which 
I think  the  Early  ftyles  are  fuperior  to  the  Late.  You  may 
agree  with  us  or  not ; but  if  the  advocates  of  the  Late  ftyles 
want  to  prove  their  fuperiority,  they  mull:  do  it  not  on  fuch 
abftract  grounds  as  the  maturity,  nationality,  continuity,  or 
verticality,  of  the  Perpendicular  ftyle,  but  by  Ihowing  us  in 
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detail  what  are  the  particular  vifible  chara&eriftics  of  it 
which  they  are  prepared  to  maintain  againft  the  vifible  cha- 
racteriftics  of  the  Early  ftyles,  efpecially  the  Geometrical, 
which  contains  everything  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  later 
ones,  and  in  a far  grander  and  richer  and  bolder  form,  with 
the  fingle  exception  of  the  fan  tracery  roofs. 

Mr.  Rufkin  indeed  will  not  allow  even  them  to  have 
any  merit  except  that  of  a mechanical  triumph  over  great 
apparent  difficulties,  and  feems  to  think  that  the  great  vault 
of  King’s  Chapel,  fufpended  in  a breadth  of  fifty  feet  at  a 
height  of  about  eighty  over  walls  with  no  fupport  vifible 
infide,  is  only  calculated  to  make  one  wonder  ‘ how  gat  it 
c there.’  I doubt  however  whether  he  has  convinced  one 
of  the  many  readers  of  his  books,  that  all  the  world  has 
been  wrong  hitherto  in  admiring  this  wonderful  and  alrnofl 
expiring  effort  of  Gothic  art.  Here  is  a piece  of  fimilar 
roofing  from  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel  at 
Weftminfler,  It  would  have  been 
a good  deal  more  to  the  purpofe  if 
he  had  pointed  out  the  diflin6fion 
between  the  truly  fcientific  and  ele- 
gant confirmation  of  that  roof,  and 
the  depraved  imitations  of  it  in  fuch 
works  as  Henry  VII.’s  chapel  and 
the  Oxford  Schools,  with  their  mon- 
ftrous  and  dropfical  pendants,  which 
look  as  if  they  were  every  moment 
going  to  fall  and  crufh  fomebody 
beneath  them,  as  they  would  if  the 
(tone  of  which  they  are  made  happened  to  have  a crack  in 
it  : which  is  the  reafon  why  ftone  ought  never  to  be  treated 
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as  capable  of  refilling  any  force  of  tenfion,  and  as  little  as 
poflible  even  of  bending  force. 

But  although  the  fan  tracery  of  the  Perpendicular  roofs 
is  inferior  in  no  way  that  I fee  to  the  plainer  ribbed  vault- 
ing of  the  earlier  roofs,  the  cafe  is  very  different  with  the 
nearly  flat  external  roofing  which  is  common  in  that  ftyle 
and  very  uncommon  (except  in  aifles  and  other  mere  ap- 
pendages to  the  main  building,)  in  the  earlier  ftyles.  This 
objection  to  the  low  gables,  of  nearly  the  Grecian  pitch,  of 
the  Perpendicular  ftyle,  its  advocates  have  two  ways  of 
anfwering  : one  is,  that  low  roofs  are  better  than  high  ones  ; 
and  the  other  is,  that  high  roofs  are  fometimes  found  in  the 
Perpendicular  ftyle,  and  low  ones  occafionally  in  the  other 
ftyles.  To  take  the  fecond  firft ; I fhould  imagine  that 
the  merits  of  a ftyle  of  architecture,  or  of  anything  elfe,  are 
to  be  determined  by  what  belongs  to  it  more  than  to  any 
other,  and  in  fact  is  one  of  its  characteriftics,  and  not  by 
what  it  occafionally  ufes  in  common  with  the  others.  It 
is  true,  as  Mr.  Freeman  fays,  that  the  roof  of  Winchefter 
is  about  as  high-pitched  as  that  of  Lincoln  ; but  it  is  not 
the  lefs  true  that  for  one  Perpendicular  church  with  a high 
roof  there  are  fifty  with  low  ones,  whereas  in  the  early  ftyles 
I fuppofe  the  proportion  would  be  nearly  reverfed.  Indeed 
the  Perpendicular  builders  were  fo  fond  of  their  low  roofs 
that  they  conftantly  fubftituted  them  for  the  high  ones  of 
their  predeceffors  in  the  fame  way  as  they  did  here  at  Don- 
cafter ; where  they  fank  the  roof  ridge  twelve  feet  below 
the  height  of  the  old  Early  Englifh  roof,  of  which  the  wea- 
ther-moulding was  vifible  all  round  the  tower,  and  raifed 
the  clearftory  and  fubftituted  nine  broad  and  ugly  windows 
for  the  Early  Englififi  triforium  and  lancet  windows,  of 
which  the  traces  were  found  in  the  ruins  after  the  fire. 
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The  low  gable  of  the  Perpendicular  ftyle,  like  the  low  arches 
which  accompanied  it,  is  another  fymptom  of  approximation 
to  the  claflical  ftyle  ; and  thefe  things  make  it  lefs  furprifing 
that  Mr.  Petit  who  began  by  alluring  the  world  that  this 
reCtangular  ftyle  is  the  moft  mature  and  perfeCl  Gothic 
Ihould  now  have  gone  over  to  Rome  altogether,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  openly  recommending  an  imaginary  compound  of 
the  Gothic  and  the  Roman  ftyles.  Whether  Mr.  Freeman, 
who  pronounces  him  4 the  firft  of  architectural  critics  * in- 
tends to  follow,  we  are  not  yet  informed. 

But  I am  glad  to  fee  that  he  at  laft,  with  the  fame  can- 
dour which  admitted  the  far  greater  gracefulnefs  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  Early  ftyles  than  of  the  Late,  after  proving  that 
(on  his  principles)  a high  roof  has  no  bufinefs  to  look  well, 
exclaims—4  and  yet  it  is  felt  to  be  a beauty.’  I fhould  think 
it  is  ; and  a beauty  which  he  will  in  vain  attempt  to  match 
with  the  4 outline  broken  up  with  foaring  pinnacles  as  at 
4 King’s  Chapel,’  or  any  other  of  the  clandeftine  roofs  of 
the  laft  days  of  Gothic  architecture,  which  feemed  to  be 
beginning  to  be  aftiamed  of  having  fuch  a vulgar  thing  as  a 
roof  at  all,  and  ftrove  to  hide  it  by  battlements  and  pinna- 
cles, inftead  of  making  the  roof  and  its  high-crowned  gable 
one  of  the  great  architectural  features  of  the  building.  It 
was  however  referved  for  the  modern  Gothic  builders  to 
fink  one  ftep  lower,  and  to  build  low  roofs  to  fave  a little 
money,  and  try  to  make  them  pafs  for  high  ones  by  building 
a fham  gable  in  front  of  them.  If  hypocrify  is  rightly 
called  the  homage  that  vice  pays  to  virtue,  this  is  an  ac- 
knowledgment that  they  know  Mr.  Rufkin  to  be  right  in 
pronouncing  the  high  roof  to  be  one  of  the  diftinguifhing 
features  of  true  Gothic. 
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Juft  now  indeed  there  Teems  to  be  a kind  of  ofcillation 
in  the  oppoftte  direction,  and  Tome  people  appear  to  think 
that  you  can  neither  have  church  roofs  too  high,  nor  have 
too  many  of  them  ; and  fo  we  fee  little  churches  which  look 
all  roof  outfide,  and  infide  are  too  dark  to  fee  up  into  the 
roof,  from  the  lownefs  of  the  walls  and  windows  ; and  others 
where  the  architect  feems  to  have  aimed  at  making  as 
many  ditches  as  poffible  for  fnow  to  lie  in  between  his 
roofs  and  walls.  Whereas  in  old  buildings  the  general 
pradtice,  and  certainly  the  rational  and  proper  one,  was  to 
put  the  higheft  roofs  on  the  higheft  walls.  Thus  the  roofs 
of  Cologne,  with  its  walls  about  as  high  as  our  tower,  are  of 
confiderably  more  than  equilateral  pitch.  Our  beft  cathe- 
dral roofs  appear  to  be  of  about  equilateral  pitch  ; while 
parifti  church  roofs  are  generally  fomewhat  lower,  or  in 
about  the  ratio  of  fix  for  the  flant  fide  to  feven  for  the 
fpan.  It  occurred  to  me  that  the  builders  might  have  had 
the  idea  of  making  thefe  roofs  of  the  angle  formed  by  the 
radii  of  a pentagon,  as  the  cathedral  pitch  is  that  of  a 
hexagon  ; and  on  meafuring  the  angle  of  the  weather- 
moulding made  for  the  old  Early  Englifh  roofs  on  the  tower 
here,  Mr.  Scott  and  I found  it  to  be  exactly  fo ; and  it  is 
curious  that  the  empirical  rule  of  fix  to  feven  gives  very 
nearly  the  fame  angle.  I am  forry  to  fee  that  the  Gordon 
Square  church  not  only  has  its  roofs  covered  with  blue 
flates,  the  uglieft  and  moft  un-Gothic  of  all  materials,  but 
with  a pitch  too  low  for  the  height  of  the  walls,  which  are 
nearly  as  high  as  thofe  of  Beverley  Minfter.  The  eaftern- 
moft  of  the  two  tranfepts  of  that  Minfter  is  narrower  than 
the  choir  which  it  crofles  ; but  the  builders  of  it  knew 
better  than  to  commit  the  modern  abomination  of  making 
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crofs  roofs  of  different  heights,  and  therefore  they  made 
that  roof  of  (harper  pitch  than  the  reft,  and  that  gable  is  the 
moft  beautiful  of  them  all.  I am  furprifed  to  find  too  that 
Mr.  Scott  is  going  to  perpetuate  and  extend  over  the  other 
feven  bays  of  Bridlington,  with  walls  feventy-five  feet  high, 
a roof  of  the  miferable  pitch  of  even  lower  than  a right  angle, 
which  was  begun  on  three  of  them  a few  years  ago.  If 
they  can’t  afford  to  do  it  properly  they  had  better  leave  it 
alone,  or  build  a profeffedly  flat  roof  as  if  it  were  a Perpen- 
dicular building,  as  part  of  it  is.  The  excufe  that  low  gables 
were  fometimes  ufed  in  buildings  expofed  to  high  winds  is 
all  nonfenfe.  Nobody  furely  imagines  that  a well-built  roof 
of  equilateral  pitch,  on  walls  fuch  as  thofe,  and  pillars  five 
and  a half  feet  fquare,  is  in  danger  from  any  wind  that  ever 
blows  in  England,  even  if  the  Eaft  winds  (which  are  the 
ftrong  winds  there)  were  not  notorioufly  lefs  violent  than 
the  Weft,  which  fweep  over  the  plains  of  York  and  Sarum, 
or  the  hills  of  Durham  and  Lincoln,  and  the  weftern  coaft 
of  Carlifle. 

But  I fee  no  advantage  in  making  aifles  with  high  gables, 
inftead  of  lean-to  roofs  of  moderate  pitch.  The  roof  gives 
no  outline  by  the  fide  of  the  nave  walls,  and  only  cuts  off 
the  clearftory  windows  if  there  are  any,  as  there  generally 
ought  to  be  in  order  to  get  light  enough  when  there  are 
aifles.  An  aifle  is  by  its  very  etymology  an  appendage — a 
wing,  not  a paffage,  as  people  feem  to  imagine  who  talk  of 
the  ‘middle  aifle’  of  a church  ; and  therefore  a lean-to  roof 
is  the  moft  appropriate  for  it.  But  where  the  aifles  are 
made  much  wider  than  the  old  proportion  of  about  half  the 
width  of  the  nave,  they  muft,  or  at  any  rate  they  may  be 
dealt  with  differently.  But  even  there,  if  the  nave  has  a 
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clearftory,  it  Teems  better  to  give  thefe  wide  aides  a very  low 
gabled  roof  like  the  two  chancel  aides  or  chapels  at  Don- 
cafter,  or  the  aides  of  Newark  and  Grantham,  which  are 
nearly  as  wide  as  the  nave,  being  probably  of  much  later 
date.  In  churches  like  the  Temple,  or  Mr.  Scott’s  copy 
of  it  in  St.  Matthew’s  at  Leeds  (only  without  the  Round), 
where  all  the  roofs  fpring  from  the  fame  level  and  of  courfe 
without  a clearftory,  nothing  can  be  better  than  the  three 
high  gables ; and  the  fame  is  the  cafe  in  churches  of  that 
form  common  in  Shropfhire,  where  there  is  only  one  aide, 
of  the  fame  width  and  height  as  the  nave,  fo  that  the  mid- 
dle of  the  church  is  occupied  by  the  pillars,  and  the  pulpit 
ftands  againft  the  wall : by  no  means  an  inconvenient 
arrangement ; and  as  it  muft  be  cheap  alfo,  I wonder  it  has 
not  been  more  frequently  copied.  I fuppofe  the  reafon  is 
that  it  is  too  fimple  for  the  modern  tafte  of  making  as  many 
ins  and  outs  and  ups  and  downs  as  podible,  and  building 
little  churches  for  300  or  400  people  with  as  many  feparate 
roofs  as  a cathedral.  I know  a church  with  a veftry 
like  the  polygonal  chapter-houfes  of  York  and  Lincoln, 
and  juft  big  enough  to  ftand  in — with  your  head  up  in  the 
roof  like  a candle  with  the  extinguifher  on,  for  you  muft 
ftoop  to  get  in. 

There  is  yet  one  more  argument  by  which  it  is  attempted 
to  make  out  that  the  Perpendicular  is  the  moft  perfect  of 
the  Gothic  ftyles.  We  are  told  that  thefe  foaring  pinnacles 
feen  above  the  roof  of  King’s  are  more  confiftent  with  c the 
c vertical  principle’  of  Gothic  architecture  than  a roof  which 
overtops  the  pinnacles  but  is  bounded  by  a horizontal  line, 
and  that  4 a high  roof  viewed  laterally’  (i.  e.  when  you  only 
fee  the  gable  edgeways)  c does  not  carry  out  the  vertical 
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c principle.’  The  latter  part  of  this  may  be  Ihortly  anfwered 
by  the  queftion,  how  do  you  contrive  to  look  at  a roof 
without  feeing  the  height  of  the  gable  above  the  fide  walls, 
whether  you  fee  it  edgeways  or  flatways  ? Moreover  if  the 
roof  is  covered  with  lead,  as  the  bell  roofs  are,  the  only 
viflble  lines  are  the  vertical  ones  made  by  the  rolls  of  the 
lead  ; and  even  then  the  top  is  not  level,  becaufe  the  rolls 
make  it  uneven ; for  it  is  a mere  modern  vulgarifm  to  put 
on  a ridge  roll,  which  is  of  no  earthly  ufe,  and  juft  deftroys 
the  ferrated  effect  which  the  natural  rolls  produce,  and 
which  was  and  even  now  is  fometimes  increafed  ftill  fur- 
ther by  ridge  ornaments  of  lead  or  iron,  or  of  pot  in  the 
cafe  of  tiled  or  flated  roofs.  But  whatever  the  roof  is 
covered  with,  is  it  not  fomething  very  like  nonfenfe  on  the 
face  of  it  to  talk  of  a low  roof  carrying  out  vertical  principles 
more  than  a high  one?  You  know  perfectly  well  that  the 
low  roof  is  there  even  when  you  are  too  near  to  fee  it ; 
and  when  you  are  far  enough  off  to  fee  it,  you  fee  the  very 
fame  horizontal  line  as  in  a high  roof,  only  lying  a great 
deal  lower ; and  if  there  are  rpinnacles  to  the  buttreffes, 
they  fhow  juft  as  well  againft  the  high  roof  as  above  the 
low  one.  But  independently  of  all  this,  where  do  thefe 
Perpendicular  gentlemen  find  that  the  c carrying  out  of  the 
c vertical  principle’  is  the  paramount  duty  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, any  more  than  the  c continuous’  principle,  which 
they  alfo  infift  upon  as  one  of  the  glories  of  the  two  lateft 
ftyles  ? It  is  right  enough  to  fay,  as  Rickman  did,  that  one 
of  the  points  of  contrail  between  Grecian  and  Gothic 
architecture  is  that  the  general  running  lines  are  horizontal 
in  the  former  and  vertical  in  the  latter ; or  to  fay  that  the 
Grecian  ftyle  is  incapable  of  towers  becaufe  of  its  effential 
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horizontally.  But  that  is  a very  different  thing  from  faying, 
and  ftill  more  different  from  proving,  that  the  more  con- 
tinuous and  uninterrupted  the  vertical  lines  in  a building 
are,  the  more  Gothic  it  is  to  be  confidered.  The  principles 
or  laws  of  Gothic  architecture  are  to  be  made  out  from  a 
critical  examination  of  the  original  Gothic  buildings,  juft 
as  the  laws  of  the  Greek  metres  were  made  out  by  Bentley 
and  Porfon  from  an  examination  of  the  old  Greek  poetry, 
and  not  from  a priori  theories  of  their  own.  Scholars  do 
not  look  for  the  laws  and  rules  which  are  to  guide  our 
ftudy  of  the  ancient  languages  in  the  lateft  writers,  but 
in  the  beft,  who  never  were  the  lateft ; and  it  is  about  as 
fenfible  to  teft  the  merits  of  the  compofitions  of  Gothic 
architects  of  the  thirteenth  century  by  their  conformity  to 
principles  extracted  from  the  fifteenth,  as  it  would  be  to 
try  Virgil  by  Silius  Italieus,  Cicero  by  the  Latin  of  the 
Fathers,  or  the  ftyle  of  our  Englifh  Bible  and  Prayer-book 
by  Cardinal  Wifeman’s  Paftorals,  Dr.  Cumming’s  Lec- 
tures, or  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury’s  Prayers  for  a Faft- 
day. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  continuity  and  verticality  did  pre- 
vail more  in  the  late  ftyles  than  in  the  early  ones.  Mr.  Free- 
man infers  from  that  faCt  that  the  late  ftyles  are  the  beft,  or 
rather  afks  the  reft  of  the  world  to  infer  it.  To  my  notions 
this  is  extremely  like  what  is  called  reafoning  in  a circle ; 
and  I take  the  liberty  to  infer,  on  the  contrary,  that  as  the 
earlier  ftyles  are  generally  confidered  to  be  fuperior  to  the 
late,  as  it  is  contrary  to  all  analogy  that  the  lateft  ftyle  in 
any  art  ftiould  be  the  beft,  and  as  the  advocates  of  the  late 
themfelves  admit  the  fuperiority  of  the  early  in  their  details 
(i.  e.  in  all  except  the  compofition,  which  involves  the  very 
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queftion  at  iflue),  therefore  the  verticality  and  continuity, 
which  are  the  peculiarities  of  the  lateft  ftyle,  are  in  reality 
the  beginnings  of  departure  and  decline  from  genuine 
Gothic  principles.  This  may  feem  rather  ftartling  after 
what  I faid  juft  now  of  Grecian  horizontality.  But  where 
do  you  find  anything  in  Gothic  architecture  fo  like  the 
Grecian  pillars  running  right  up  from  the  bafement  to  the 
roof,  as  the  flat  roof  of  a Perpendicular  Church  with  its 
rafters  refting  on  {hafts  oftentatioufly  carried  up  from  the 
floor,  cutting  acrofs  and  ftanding  out  from  all  the  pillar- 
capitals  (if  indeed  there  are  any)  and  ftring  courfes  and 
every  horizontal  line  they  meet  with  ? This  element  of 
continuous  verticality  then  is  one  more  evidence,  befides 
the  others  I have  mentioned,  of  the  approximation  of  the 
lateft  Gothic  ftyle  to  the  principles  of  the  claflical  which 
was  foon  to  overwhelm  it. 

There  is  a note  to  Mr.  Rufkin’s  defcription  of  the  Per- 
pendicular ftyle  which  I do  not  think  ought  to  be  left  un- 
noticed. By  way  of  giving  a lift  to  his  beloved  Southern 
Gothic  he  dexteroufly  hangs  the  dead  weight  of c our  own 
c deteftable  Perpendicular’  at  the  other  end  of  the  fcale,  and 
fays : — c Now  all  Gothic  maybe  divided  into  two  vaftfchools, 
i one  Early,  the  other  Late  . . . and  chiefly  confined  to 
‘ northern  countries  ; fo  that  the  two  fchools  may  be  oppofed 
c either  as  Early  or  Late  Gothic,  or  (in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
c tury)  as  Southern  and  Northern.’  This,  like  not  a few 
of  his  other  folemn  diCta,  is  reducible  into  two  parts,  one  a 
truifm  and  the  other  an  abfurdity.  Nobody  can  deny  that 
Gothic  architecture,  like  every  other  art  which  exifted  for  a 
long  time,  may  be  divided  into  Early  and  Late  ; neither  can 
it  be  difputed  that,  like  everything  elfe  which  has  exifted 
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in  the  warm  countries  South  of  the  Alps  and  the  cold  ones 
in  the  North,  it  had  different  charadteriftics  in  the  two 
different  climates.  So  much  for  the  truifm.  But  what 
can  be  more  ridiculous  than  this  attempt  to  cram  the 
Southern  Gothic  down  our  throats,  by  firft  abufing  the 
word:  Northern  ftyles  as  c ignoble,  uninventive,  and  declin- 
c ing,’  (which  is  true  enough)  and  then  telling  us,  as  a dis- 
covery that  had  never  been  made  before,  that  they  are 
quite  different  from  the  Southern  ftyle  of  the  fame  or  any 
other  period,  and  fo  expecting  us  to  take  for  granted  that 
the  Southern  Gothic  was  effentially  c noble,  inventive,  and 
c progreflive,’  as  the  early  Northern  ftyles  were  ? It  feems 
to  be  an  axiom  in  Mr.  Rufkin’s  architectural  Euclid  that 
c two  things  which  are  different  from  a third  are  equal  to 
c each  other/  Let  him  give  us  as  many  pictures  of  his 
Doge’s  Palace  and  St.  Mark’s  Campanile  as  he  likes,  (and 
perhaps  nobody  can  do  fuch  juftice  to  architecture  in  that 
way  as  he  can)  and  perfuade  people  to  admire  them  by  point- 
ing out  every  beauty  that  he  can  find.  But  when  he  feeks 
to  exalt  thefe  things  above  the  great  works  of  the  Northern 
builders  by  fuch  fmall  devices  as  this  which  I have  juft  now 
noticed,  and  by  printing  his  Venetian  tower  fide  by  fide 
with  a trumpery  little  modern  Edinburgh  impofture  calling 
itfelf  a tower,  and  afking  which  we  think  the  beft,  then  it 
is  time  to  lift  one’s  voice  and  expofe  this  kind  of  criticifm. 

I oegan  this  inquiry  into  the  leading  characteriftics  of 
the  five  Gothic  ftyles  with  the  object  of  afcertaining  which 
of  them  is  the  beft  to  adopt  now  in  cafes  where  we  are  at 
liberty  to  adopt  whichever  we  pleafe.  I have  come  to  a 
clear  conclufion  myfelf  in  favour  of  the  third,  and  have  now 
fet  before  you  the  reafons  which  feem  to  me  to  prove  that 
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it  is  right ; and  you  may  fee  from  Mr.  Scott’s  book  and 
Mr.  Rufkin’s  how  far  my  reafons  agree  with  theirs  for 
coming  to  the  fame  conclufion.  I believe  the  general 
opinion  is  in  favour  of  the  later  Decorated  ftyle,  that  is  the 
Flowing,  rather  than  the  earlier  or  Geometrical ; and  that 
is  one  reafon  why  I have  fpent  fo  much  time  in  pointing  out 
the  diftindtions  between  them,  and  the  weaknefs,  want  of  in- 
vention, and  incipient  decline  of  the  later  one,  and  infilled 
fo  much  on  the  importance  of  obferving  the  true  principles 
of  the  Geometrical  ftyle  when  we  profefs  to  build  in  it.  I 
have  never  feen  that  really  done  yet,  nor  do  I flatter  myfelf 
that  I have  done  it  as  completely  as  it  might  be  done.  And 
therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  people  are  not  awake  to  its 
fuperiority  over  all  the  other  flyles  : they  have  yet  to  learn 
that  a window  is  not  to  be  confidered  a fpecimen  of  the  Geo- 
metrical ftyle  merely  becaufe  it  has  fome  circles  in  its  head  ; 
and  that  a few  {hallow  niches,  only  deep  enough  for  the 
molt  attenuated  faints,  and  arcades  which  look  as  if  they 
were  pinned  againft  the  wall,  and  buttrefles  whofe  fet-offs 
feem  to  have  been  forgotten  when  the  lower  flages  were 
built,  and  a roof  covered  with  blue  flates,  and  made  of 
timbers  only  half  as  thick  as  the  old  ones,  are  not  redeemed 
from  bafenefs  nor  have  any  right  to  call  themfelves  Gothic, 
even  though  executed  in  the  very  finefl  ftyle  of  modern 
workmanfhip — which  indeed  would  be  almoft  enough  by 
itfelf  to  un-Gothicize  York  Minfter.  But  on  that  fubjedt  I 
fhall  have  more  to  fay  hereafter.  We  have  yet  one  other 
mofl  important  feature  in  church  architedture  to  confider, 
and  one  fpecially  interefting  to  us  at  Doncafter,  and  fuf- 
ficiently  diftindt  to  have  a ledture  to  itfelf : I mean  Towers 
and  Spires. 


LECTURE  IV. 


ON  TOWERS  AND  SPIRES. 


S I ended  the  laR  ledture  by  condemning  the 
Perpendicular  Ryle  and  its  immediate  prede- 
ceflor  in  companion  with  the  earlier  ones,  I 
will  begin  this  by  mentioning  one  feature  in 
which  the  fuperiority  feems  to  have  been  generally  conceded 
to  the  Perpendicular  builders  even  by  fome  perfons  who 
prefer  the  earlier  Ryles  in  other  refpedts  : I mean  the  art  of 
tower-building,  and  efpecially  the  building  of  towers  with- 
out fpires.  Certainly  it  is  the  fadl  that  nearly  all  the  moll 
celebrated  towers  in  England,  and  fome  alfo  of  the  higheft 
fpires  belong  to  that  Ryle.  It  is  enough  to  put  down  the 
following  names,  in  no  particular  order,  but  juR  as  they 
occur  to  me:  BoRon,  Canterbury,  Taunton,  Durham, 
GlouceRer,  York,  Wells,  Beverley, Howden,  Hedon,  Hull, 
Wrexham,  Fountain’s  Abbey,  St.  Neots,  DoncaRer,  and 
Merton  College  ; and  later  than  them  all,  but  hardly  inferior 
to  any  in  its  general  afpedl,  the  well  known  tower  of 
Magdalen  in  the  fame  Univerfity.  And  to  thefe  may  be 
added  the  fpires  both  of  St.  Michael’s  and  Trinity  Church 
at  Coventry,  and  of  Louth  and  Norwich,  befides  the  three 
of  Lichfield  Cathedral,  of  which  the  great  one  was  rebuilt 
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by  Bifhop  Hacket  late  in  the  feventeenth  century,  after  its 
deftrucftion  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  celebrated  in  Mr.  Greff  ey’s 
c Siege  of  Lichfield.’  But  we  mifs  from  this  lift,  and 
fhould  mifs  if  it  were  ever  fo  much  extended,  not  only  fome 
of  the  fineft  fpires,  but  alfo  a tower  which  is  in  my  opinion 
far  grander  than  them  all — Lincoln.  Worcefter  too,  would 
only  partially  appear  in  it,  as  that  tower  (almoft  the  only 
valuable  external  feature  in  the  cathedral)  is  mainly  Geo- 
metrical, though  Perpendicular  in  its  termination.  The 
towers  of  Ely,  Hereford,  and  Perfhore,  all  famous  in  their 
way,  are  all  much  earlier,  befides  fome  fmaller  ones,  fuch 
as  Melton  Mowbray  and  others,  of  which  pictures  (but  not 
very  good  ones)  are  given  in  a book  lately  publiftied  with 
the  fame  title  as  this  lecture,  but  with  an  introduction  of 
which  the  object  is  very  different,  viz.  to  glorify  the  Per- 
pendicular ftyle  of  tower-building,  being  written  by  Mr. 
Freeman  whofe  name  I have  fo  often  mentioned. 

There  are  two  obvious  reafons  why  there  fhould  be  fo 
many  more  Perpendicular  towers  than  Decorated  or  Early 
Englifh.  One  is,  that  the  Perpendicular  ftyle,  having  been 
both  the  lateft  and  the  longeft  in  duration,  has  of  courfe 
left  more  remains  now  furviving  than  any  other.  The 
other  is,  that  in  the  three  ftyles  between  the  Norman  and 
the  Perpendicular,  it  was  not  the  fafhion  to  build  towers 
without  fpires  ; and  therefore,  notwithftanding  their  greater 
antiquity  and  chances  of  decay,  there  are  probably  more 
Norman  towers  ftill  remaining  than  of  all  the  three  other 
ftyles  before  the  Perpendicular.  The  great  tower  of  Lin-  - 
coin  once  had  a wood  and  lead  fpire  upon  it  very  nearly  as 
high  as  Salifbury,  and  the  two  weftern  towers  had  their 
fpires  taken  down  becaufe  they  were  unfafe  fo  lately  as  the 
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prefent  century.  In  like  manner  the  Hereford  tower  was 
clearly  built  for  a fpire,  and  I dare  fay  many  others  which 
are  now  reduced  to  a flat  roof.  For  many  of  the  Early 
fpires  were  only  of  wood  and  lead,  fpires  having  been  in 
their  origin  merely  an  elevated  roof,  and  made  of  the  ufual 
materials  for  roofing.  If  fome  accident  had  deprived  Salis- 
bury, Grantham,  and  Newark  or  their  fpires,  they  would 
have  had  to  be  reckoned  among  the  towers  of  the  Geome- 
trical ftyle,  and  Norwich  would  in  the  fame  circumftances 
have  fubfided  into  a Norman  tower.  And  if  the  great 
Weftern  tower  at  Ely  (the  only  cathedral  which  has  its 
great  tower  at  the  Weft)  were  relieved  from  the  late  ©dia- 
gonal top  which  has  no  bufinefs  there,  it  would  ftand  as  the 
fineft  example  of  an  Early  Englifh  tower  without  a fpire, 
with  four  very  grand  turrets  at  the  corners,  which  are  now 
overwhelmed  and  obfcured  by  the  lantern. 

Indeed  the  Early  Englifti  ftyle  feems  to  me  fingularly 
well  adapted  for  tower  building,  for  this  reafon  ; that  broad 
windows  are  not  wanted  in  a tower,  and  rather  fpoil  than 
improve  it.  The  upper  windows  in  the  Lincoln  tower  have 
each  only  one  mullion,  and  the  tracery  is  nothing  more  than 
a fingle  quatrefoil  over  it ; the  lower  windows  are  Early 
Englifti.  You  need  only  look  at  the  tower  of  Bofton  to 
fee  that  feveral  long  narrow  windows  fide  by  fide  have  a 
much  better  eftedl  than  the  fame  quantity  of  light  in  one 
large  one  ; for  in  that  tower  there  are  both  : the  large  win- 
dows feem  to  cut  out  too  much  of  the  body  of  the  tower, 
and  make  it  look  weak  ; whereas  the  narrow  ones  do  not, 
but  may  even  give  it  the  appearance  of  ftrength,  if  they 
are  fet  fo  deep  as  to  fhow  a great  thicknefs  of  wall,  divid- 
ing it,  as  it  were,  into  feveral  ftrong  pillars.  And  fo  in 
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Tome  good  Perpendicular  towers,  as  in  the  lower  and  earlier 
and  only  decent  part  of  the  great  tower  at  Durham,  the 
windows  are  long  and  narrow,  juft  like  the  earlier  ones  of 
Lincoln  or  Salifbury.  No  ftyle  was  more  fuccefsful  than 
the  Early  Englifh  in  its  management  of  arcading,  whether 
confifting  of  arches  pierced  as  windows  or  left  blank  for 
decoration  and  not  for  light  ; and  no  ornamentation  on  a 
tower  is  fo  effedtive  as  this  when  well  done.  St.  Mary’s 
at  Stamford  (of  which  there  is  a picture  in  Rickman)  is 
ufually  referred  to  as  one  of  the  beft  examples,  though  the 
fpire  is  later,  and  of  courfe  it  is  on  a much  fmaller  fcale  than 
Ely.  Unfortunately  very  few  Early  Englifh  towers  re- 
main : that  of  Whitby  fell  down  dead  without  any  warning 
one  perfectly  calm  day  within  the  memory  of  many 
people  ftill  living  ; and  of  thofe  which  furvive  there  are 
none  that  come  up  to  what  one  can  eafily  conceive  they 
might  have  been,  if  the  fame  labour  and  expenfe  had  been 
beftowed  on  them  as  has  been  lavifhed  on  fome  of  the  large 
Perpendicular  towers  I mentioned.  If  thofe  towers  had 
happened  to  be  built  from  100  to  150  years  earlier,  I be-, 
lieve  we  ftiould  have  found  nobody  (except  of  courfe  the 
thorough-going  advocates  of  Perpendicularity  and  Con- 
tinuity) entertaining  any  doubt  that  the  Early  Gothic  builders 
were  fuperior  to  the  Late  in  tower-building  as  in  nearly 
everything  elfe.  Let  us  take  the  tower  of  Canterbury,  as 
it  is  generally  put  forward  as  the  beft  fpecimen  of  a Per- 
pendicular tower,  and  the  one  that c moft  completely  carries 
c out  the  vertical  principle,’  and  compare  it  with  fome  of 
the  Early  ones  in  other  ftyles,  or  even  with  another  Per- 
pendicular tower,  but  fo  early  in  that  ftyle  as  to  be  almoft 
Decorated. 
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One  confequence  then  of  this  carrying  out  of  the  verti- 
cal principle  of  flopping  all  horizontal  lines  againfl  vertical 
ones,  is  that  the  Canterbury  tower  looks  at  a little  diflance 
like  a mere  quadrilateral  prifm,  flrongly  marked  with  ver- 
tical flripes  and  divifions  of  light  and  {hade,  but  with  no 
horizontal  bands,  breaks,  or  decorations  whatever.  Obferve 
that  I fay  it  has  that  look  at  a little  diflance  ; for  Lincoln 
and  all  towers  with  flraight  turrets  inflead  of  buttreftes  at 
the  corners  neceffarily  have  it  at  a great  diflance,  when 
you  can  fee  nothing  but  the  mere  outline  ; though  to  be 
fure  at  Lincoln  there  are  fmall  fet-ofFs  in  the  corner  turrets, 
fo  that  the  outline  is  juft  broken  horizontally,  and  the 
upper  ftory  is  vifibly  narrower  than  the  lower  ; and  when 
you  come  a little  nearer,  you  fee  at  once  that  there  are 
horizontal  bands  running  all  round  the  walls  of  the  tower 
and  the  corner  turrets,  and  not  flopped  by  them  or  by  any 
other  vertical  projections.  The  fame  thing  is  very  ftriking 
in  Giotto’s  famous  tower  at  Florence,  which  Hands  by  itfelf 
clear  out  of  the  ground  235  feet  high,  with  corner  turrets 
and  flrongly  marked  bands  or  ftring-courfes  running  round 
them,  and  dividing  the  five  ftories  from  each  other.  There 
is  a well-known  model  of  it  fold  in  the  marble  ornament 
fhops  in  London,  and  you  may  fee  from  that  or  any  picture 
of  the  tower,  how  it  would  be  fpoilt  by  the  omiffion  of  thofe 
horizontal  bands,  which  juft  break  the  continuity  of  the 
vertical  lines,  and  prevent  it  from  having  the  ftiff  and 
monotonous  look  of  the  tower  at  Canterbury. 

Another  exhibition  of  vertical  and  continuous  principles 
in  that  tower  is,  that  the  windows  of  the  two  ftories  are 
exaClly  over  each  other,  and  exaClly  of  the  fame  width. 
And  in  the  equally  celebrated  tower  of  St.  Mary’s,  Taunton, 
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there  are  not  only  two  but  three  ftories  in  the  fame  con- 
dition ; for  the  tower  not  being  a central  one  has  three 
rows  of  windows  above  the  large  one,  which  is  the  Weft 
window  of  the  church,  as  you  may  fee  in  Rickman. 
Whereas  at  Lincoln  and  Ely  the  windows  of  the  top  ftory 
are  different  both  in  fize  and  pofition  from  the  pair  below 
it ; as  they  were  alfo  at  Doncafter  j which  tower  had  fo 
little  of  the  monotonoufnefs  and  other  defers  of  nearly  all 
the  Perpendicular  towers  that  it  has  been  fometimes  called 
Decorated,  although  the  conftrudtion  of  the  windows  and 
its  almoft  afcertained  date  prove  that  it  had  no  right  to  that 
defignation : but  I {hall  have  more  to  fay  about  the  pecu- 
liarities of  that  tower  at  the  end  of  this  ledfure. 

Another  common  fault  of  the  later  Perpendicular  towers 
is  their  accumulation  of  ornament  at  the  top.  I muft  fay 
I admire  the  boldnefs  with  which  the  Perpendicular  gentle- 
men deal  with  that  queftion.  They  do  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  expend  a word  in  arguing  about  it,  or  anfwering 
Mr.  Ruikin’s  very  obvious  objections  (made  alfo  long  be- 
fore by  Britton  with  regard  to  the  Taunton  tower)  to  the 
plan  of  removing  the  ornament  from  the  lower  parts  where 
it  can  be  feen  to  the  upper  where  it  can’t,  as  in  the  claffical 
ftyle  of  architecture.  But  inafmuch  as  the  Perpendicular 
is  the  beft  ftyle,  as  all  the  world  is  bound  to  admit,  and  as 
all  the  Late  Perpendicular  towers  have  their  ornament 
chiefly  at  the  top,  therefore  any  tower  is  to  be  condemned 
which  prefumes  to  have  its  lower  parts  more  decorated  than 
the  higher ; and  then  again,  to  complete  the  circularity  of 
the  argument,  as  none  of  the  Early  towers  have  their  chief 
decoration  at  the  top,  therefore  the  Early  ftyles  are  inferior 
to  the  Perpendicular  in  their  tower-building  as  in  other 
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refpedls,  except  the  gracefulnefs  of  the  details,  in  which 
you  remember  the  Early  ftyles  are  allowed  to  have  the 
beft  of  it.  To  be  fure,  this  is  only  the  fame  kind  of  logic 
as  that  which  difcovered  that  verticality  is  the  great  Gothic 
principle,  a difcovery  which  can  only  be  extradfed  from 
the  lateft  Gothic  buildings,  and  then  proved  that  the  lateft 
ftyle  is  the  beft  becaufe  it  carries  out  the  vertical  principle 
moft  completely.  The  ornament  which  is  accumulated  fo 
profufely  at  the  top  of  Perpendicular  towers  is  ufually  of 
the  moft  uninventive  and  monotonous  kind,  confifting  of 
nothing  better  than  that  everlafting  panelling  in  long 
narrow  divifions  like  the  tracery  of  a Perpendicular  window, 
which  infefts  all  the  late  Perpendicular  buildings  of  any 
pretenfions.  If  you  want  to  fee  it  exhibited  in  full  depravity, 
look  at  the  tower  of  Gloucefter  cathedral : not  very  unlike 
Doncafter  in  its  outline  when  feen  from  a diftance,  but  in 
its  details  extremely  different  and  extremely  inferior ; the 
windows  being  nothing  but  fmall  divifions  of  the  panelling, 
exadlly  over  each  other  and  of  equal  width,  cut  open,  and 
filled  again  with  louvres  fo  clofe  to  the  outfide  that  in  fome 
lights  it  is  not  very  evident  that  there  are  any  windows  at 
all.  And  the  corner  pinnacles,  like  the  Taunton  ones,  are 
all  cut  up  into  perpendicular  ftrips,  inftead  of  being  what 
pinnacles  ought  to  be,  folid  terminations  of  the  buttreffes, 
carried  up  in  that  way  chiefly  no  doubt  for  an  ornamental 
finifh,  but  not  without  a view  to  the  increafe  of  their 
mechanical  effecft  by  laying  a little  more  weight  on  the  top 
of  them. 

Juft  the  fame  inattention  to  the  proper  ufe  of  pinnacles, 
and  the  fame  hyper-decoration  of  the  top  occurs  in  the 
Weft  towers  of  York.  At  firft  fight  you  may  be  inclined 
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to  fay  that  the  arrangement  of  this  upper  fringe  of  thofe 
towers  is  the  fame  as  Doncafter  : not  that  that  would  make 
it  either  better  or  worfe.  But  it  is  not  fo.  In  the  old 
tower  here,  which  was  a good  deal  earlier  than  the  York 
ones,  the  pinnacles  were  real  terminations  of  the  buttrefles. 
But  at  York,  the  buttrefles  are  oftentatioufly  cut  off  fquare 
juft  before  they  reach  the  top,  and  the  pinnacles  ftand  upon 
a cornice  juft  as  if  they  were  a fet  of  ninepins  fet  round 
the  edge  of  a board  and  laid  upon  the  top  of  the  tower. 
If  this  is  what  Mr.  Rufkin  means  by  applying  the  term 
c confedtioners’  Gothic’  to  the  York  towers,  I think  it  is 
appropriate  enough  ; but  if  he  means  to  extend  it,  as  I 
fufpedt  he  does,  to  all  towers  with  buttrefles  and  pinnacles, 
it  is  merely  one  of  his  fweeping  dogmas  againft  a bit  of 
Northern  Gothic  for  prefuming  to  difplay  different  prin- 
ciples of  conftrudlion  from  the  Southern. 

For  you  will  be  furprifed  to  hear,  if  you  have  not  already 
feen  it  in  the  Stones  of  Venice,  that  buttrefles  are  pro- 
nounced altogether  inconfiftent  with  the  idea  of  grandeur 
in  a tower.  To  pleafe  Mr.  Rufkin  it  muft  rife  clear  and 
ftraight  from  the  ground,  neither  interrupted  by  rifing  out 
of  crofs  walls  and  roofs,  like  the  towers  of  nearly  every  one 
of  our  cathedrals,  nor  with  its  outline  broken  by  buttrefles 
or  fet-offs.  And  in  order  to  give  us  ocular  demonftration 
that  he  is  right,  he  exhibits  fide  by  fide  pidlures  of  two 
towers,  one  Britifh,  the  other  Italian ; one  having  deep  but- 
treffes  in  ftages,  and  the  other  rifing  up  to  the  height  of  our 
higheft  towers,  without  buttrefles,  corner  turrets,  fet-offs, 
or  even  a Angle  ftring-courfe  or  horizontal  divifion  of  any 
kind,  and  decorated  only  with  long  funk  panels,  very  like 
the  Railway  fignal  tower  here,  only  on  a larger  fcale,  and 
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ending  in  a blunt  fpire  with  fome  intervening  work,  of 
no  particular  beauty,  as  he  admits.  The  contrail  is  cer- 
tainly linking  enough,  and  few  people  will  hefitate  in 
coming  to  the  conclufion  he  intended,  that  the  Venetian 
tower  is  far  grander  than  the  Scotch.  But  it  does  not  prove 
much  about  the  inferiority  of  buttrelTed  towers  for  all  that, 
as  you  will  fee  in  a very  few  minutes.  Firll,  it  is  not  a 
particularly  fair  way  of  making  a comparifon,  to  exhibit 
together  pictures  of  two  towers,  one  about  three  times  the 
height  of  the  other,  and  alk  you  which  looks  the  grandefl. 
Secondly,  the  one  which  is  three  times  the  height  of  the 
other  happens  alfo  to  be  about  500  years  older ; and  if 
Mr.  Rufkin  had  wanted  to  prove  the  oppofite  cafe,  he 
need  only  have  put  together  any  old  tower  with  buttrefles 
and  any  modern  one  without,  and  have  been  tolerably  fure 
of  the  verdiCt  being  in  favour  of  the  buttrefles.  Thirdly, 
he  might  as  well  have  told  us  that  the  modern  one  which 
he  fele&s  is  not  a Angle  church  tower,  but  merely  one  of 
a pair  of  fmall  towers  flanking  a gateway  of  a Free  Church 
College  in  Edinburgh.  Fourthly,  it  is  not , as  he  fays  it  is, 
a fair  fpecimen  of  modern  Britilh  tower  building,  but  an 
eminently  bad  and  therefore  eminently  unfair  fpecimen. 
Scotchmen  are  not  celebrated  for  abuflng  the  productions 
of  their  own  country  ; but  I never  heard  even  an  Edin- 
burgh Free  Church  man  fpeak  of  that  pair  of  towers  with- 
out ridicule.  Anybody  who  really  wilhed  to  enable  his 
readers  to  form  a fair  comparifon  for  themfelves  would  have 
put  together  two  towers  of  as  nearly  the  fame  height  as 
poflible,  and  of  as  nearly  the  fame  date  as  poflible,  and 
both  as  good  fpecimens  as  he  could  And  of  their  refpec- 
tive  flyles,  but  one  of  them  on  the  buttrefs  conflruClion 
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of  the  Northern  Gothic,  and  the  other  in  the  Italian  Gothic 
ftyle  without  buttrefles  or  corner  turrets,  which  produce  the 
fame  mechanical  effect  only  in  a lefs  degree.  It  would 
have  been  juft  as  eafy  for  Mr.  Rufkin  to  give  a picture  of 
the  tower  of  Mechlin,  which  is  of  juft  the  fame  height  as 
St.  Mark’s  at  Venice.  I do  not  fay  that  that  is  the  very 
beft  fpecimen  that  could  be  found,  but  from  its  agreement 
in  height  it  will  do  very  well  for  comparifon  ; and  its 
breadth  is  increafed  at  the  bottom  by  no  lefs  than  twenty- 
eight  feet  by  the  projection  of  the  buttrefles.  * Smaller 
towers  would  do  equally  well  for  comparifon,  if  you  only 
draw  the  large  and  the  fmall  one  together,  not  on  the  fame 
fcale,  as  Mr.  Rufkin  has  done,  but  of  the  fame  fize. 

But  (fifthly)  it  turns  out  that  this  Venetian  tower  is  not 
quite  fo  independent  of  help  to  its  ftraight  walls  as  it  appears 
to  be  ; for  there  is  another  tower  infide  it,  and  the  two  are 
tied  together  by  ftrong  beams  and  arches  all  the  way  up, 
having  the  ftaircafe  between  them.  This  internal  and 
auxiliary  tower  mu  ft  contain  at  leaft  twice  as  much  ma- 
terial as  would  have  made  the  real  tower  twice  as  ftrong 
by  being  ufed  outfide  in  the  form  of  bona  fide  buttrefles,  or 
corner  turrets.  Sixthly,  it  is  (as  Mr.  Scott  remarked  to 
me)  rather  unlucky  for  Mr.  Rufkin’s  exaltation  of  the 
ftraight-fided  towers  of  Italy,  that  in  no  other  country  in  the 
world  are  there  fo  many  towers  which  have  found  them- 
felves  unable  to  ftand  upright.  To  which  may  be  added 
this  feventh  obfervation,  that  not  only  is  a tower  whofe  bafe 
is  not  fpread  out  by  buttrefles  more  likely  to  get  a leaning  to 
one  fide,  but  if  it  does  it  will  be  far  more  vifible  and  more 
unfafe  into  the  bargain. 

But  Mr.  Rufkin’s  objections  to  the  Northern  mode  of 
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tower  building,  are  equally  miftaken  on  another  ground  with 
reference  to  towers  in  this  country,  which  has  been  called 
c the  ringing  ifland,’  becaufe  we  are  the  only  people  who 
ring  our  bells  at  full  fwing,  the  only  way  in  which  the  full 
found  can  be  got  out  of  them.  There  are  very  few  towers 
which  do  not  Ihake  under  the  ringing  of  a heavy  peal  of 
bells  ; and  therefore  the  more  fupport  they  can  have  from 
buttrefles  the  better,  in  order  to  fpread  the  bafe  as  wide  as 
poflible.  In  a crofs  church  with  aifles  like  Doncafter,  the 
buttrefles  fpread  into  the  main  walls  and  carry  the  horizon- 
tal thrufts  along  the  four  clearftories  to  the  buttrefles  at  the 
ends.  Moreover  without  the  afliftance  of  either  buttrefles 
or  corner  turrets  a tower  cannot  fafely  carry  a fpire,  unlefs 
it  is  made  to  fpring  from  a bafe  much  narrower  than  the 
inflde  of  the  tower,  (and  then  it  looks  more  like  a fpike  than 
a fpire,)  and  the  tower  walls  thickened  or  c battered’  at  the 
top  inflde  to  carry  it.  So  I think  nothing  more  need  be 
faid  on  the  queftion  of  the  bafenels  or  noblenefs  of  towers 
flanked  with  buttrefles. 

On  much  the  fame  principle  Mr.  Rulkin  thinks  alfo 
that  towers  look  more  impoflng  when  they  rife  clear  up 
from  the  ground  (that  being  the  general  conftru£tion  of 
the  Italian  Gothic  towers),  inftead  of  having  their  lower 
ftories  wholly  or  partially  engaged  in  the  walls,  as  ours 
moftly  have.  A priori , one  would  be  inclined  to  agree 
with  this  perhaps ; but  from  obfervation  I have  come  to 
juft  the  oppofite  concluflon,  and  am  fatisfied  that  the  Nor- 
thern builders  knew  very  well  what  they  were  about  when 
they  made  nearly  all  their  grandeft  towers  rife  out  of  the 
walls  of  the  church,  and  not  feparately  out  of  the  ground  ; 
for  they  knew  that  the  way  to  make  a building  look  large 
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is  not  to  expofe  the  whole  of  it  to  be  taken  in  by  the  eye  at 
once,  but  to  (how  juft  enough  to  indicate  the  exiftence  of 
the  different  parts  and  leave  the  imagination  to  put  them 
together,  and  that  in  this  way  they  will  be  infenfibly  added 
up  into  a larger  fum  than  if  the  whole  refult  was  difplayed 
at  once.  Thus  the  throwing  open  of  the  whole  length  of 
Durham  Cathedral  without  the  break  of  even  a low  fcreen, 
has  not  made  it  look  longer  but  (hotter  ; though  the  re- 
moval of  a huge  organ  on  the  top  of  a fcreen  acrofs  the 
middle  of  a church  is  undoubtedly  a great  improvement  and 
ought  to  be  done  everywhere,  as  indeed  there  is  now  a dif- 
pofition  todo  it  wherever  any  other  place  can  be  found. 
The  tower  of  Bofton  Church  rifes  clear  from  the  ground 
except  on  one  fide,  while  the  great  tower  of  Lincoln  Min- 
fter  is  a central  one,  and  therefore  what  would  be  its  two  or 
three  loweft  ftories  are  merged  in  the  wails  of  the  Church. 

I don’t  know  how  it  may  have  ftruck  other  people ; but  I 
had  feen  them  both  a good  many  times  before  I had  the 
leaft  idea  that  Bofton  was  anything  like  the  height  of  Lin- 
coln ; and  yet  (according  to  the  publiftied  accounts)  it  is 
three  or  four  feet  higher,  and  is  the  higheft  tower  in  Eng- 
land without  a fpire,  viz.  266  feet.  In  the  companion  with  , 
Lincoln  too  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  much  narrower, 
and  therefore  it  ought  to  look  higher ; and  yet  it  does  not. 
Again,  the  tower  of  Howden,  140  feet  high,  always  appears 
to  me  lower  from  the  Eaft  fide,  where,  on  account  of  the 
ruined  choir,  you  can  take  in  the  whole  height  at  once, 
than  from  the  other  fides,  where  it  has  the  original  effedt 
of  a central  tower,  and  looks  remarkably  impofing  from  a 
diftance,  where  you  do  not  fee  the  details  of  the  ugly  top 
ftory  which  was  added  to  that  and  the  very  fimilar  tower 
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of  Durham  in  late  Perpendicular  times.  I have  obferved 
the  fame  thing  in  hills,  viz.  that  they  do  not  appear  fo  high 
from  the  fide  where  they  rife  at  once  from  a plain  or  a 
river  as  from  other  fides  where  the  rife  is  broken  into  long 
fteps. 

It  can  hardly  have  been  from  either  ignorance  or  acci- 
dent that  the  builders  of  the  cathedrals  of  Lincoln,  York, 
Canterbury,  Durham,  and  Wells,  Lichfield,  and  Coventry 
(which  once  had  a cathedral  like  its  filler  Lichfield,  but 
larger),  Salifbury,  Norwich,  Rochefter,  and  Chichefter, 
Gloucefter,  Worcefter,  Hereford,  Winchefter,  and  Car- 
lifle,  put  their  principal  or  only  towers  in  the  middle,  at 
the  convergence  of  the  four  roofs.  Nobody  can  doubt 
that  they  adopted  the  central  tower  plan  in  the  grandeft 
buildings  rather  than  the  Weftern  one  becaufe  they  knew 
it  has  the  grandeft  effe£L  Ely,  which  now  alone  of  all 
the  old  cathedrals  has,  and  Hereford,  which  once  had,  a 
weftern  tower,  are  no  exceptions  ; becaufe  they  both  had 
large,  if  not  larger,  central  ones  alfo  : Hereford  certainly, 
and  Ely  probably ; for  the  wooden  o<ftagonal  lantern  in 
that  Cathedral  ftands  where  there  was  once  a Norman 
tower,  which  fell  and  brought  down  a good  deal  more  with 
it,  as  another  Norman  tower  did  at  Selby,  and  as  the  Weft- 
ern tower  did  at  Hereford.  The  double  flanking  towers 
of  fome  of  the  cathedrals  and  minfters  which  have  no  cen- 
tral one  prove  nothing,  becaufe  they  muft  be  either  there 
or  nowhere.  The  Angular  arrangement  of  the  pair  of 
towers  at  Exeter,  on  the  tranfepts,  is  only  due  to  the  laud- 
able boldnefs  of  the  old  architedf-bifhop,  Peter  Ouivil,  who 
turned  the  Norman  weft  front  with  its  flanking  towers 
into  a tranfept,  when  he  began  the  Decorated  nave  and 
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choir.  * What  I infill  upon  is  this  : that  the  old  builders 
— at  any  rate  the  Englilh  ones,  whofe  tafte  was  in  many 
things  much  better  than  the  foreign,  always  made  the  tower 
of  their  grandeft  churches  a central  one,  whenever  there 
was  only  one,  or  one  which  was  plainly  intended  to  be  the 
principal.  On  this  point  I find  the  two  writers  from  whom 
I have  fo  often  exprefled  my  diflent,  Mr.  Petit  and  Mr. 
Freeman,  as  ftrongly  convinced  as  I am  of  the  architec- 
tural fuperiority  of  a central  tower  over  one  in  any  other 
pofition. 

I have  no  doubt  that  it  is  true,  as  has  been  faid  by  Mr. 
Freeman,  that  a central  tower  is  originally  an  enlarged 
lantern  at  the  convergence  of  the  four  roofs,  and  only  a 
bell-tower  fecondarily  by  accident  and  convenience,  while 
the  Weftern  ones  were  bell-towers  naturally  and  eflentially. 
I fhould  not  notice  this  merely  as  a matter  of  curiofity  or 
antiquarianifm,  but  I think  it  fettles  a practical  queftion  of 
conftru£lion.  It  happens  that  I have  been  confulted  about 
the  clocks  and  the  bells  of  two  modern  churches  (one  of 


* The  builders  of  this  pair  of  towers  had  too  much  of  the  genuine 
Gothic  fpirit  and  invention  to  be  content  to  make  their  details  alike  j 
and  fo  it  is  at  Durham,  and  in  a fmaller  degree  in  the  later  towers  of 
Lichfield  j but  not  in  the  Perpendicular  towers  of  York  and  Wells. 
Nowadays  we  cannot  even  build  a couple  of  chapels  in  a burying 
ground,  without  making  the  Diffenters’  one  and  the  Church  one  pre- 
cifely  alike  in  everything  but  polarity,  and  fometimes  in  that  too. 
The  only  inftance  of  undue  preference  that  I know  of  is  at  the  Don- 
cafter  cemetery,  where  the  two  chapels  are  joined  by  a common  tower 
and  enjoy  a common  bell,  but  the  bell-rope  goes  down  into  the  confe- 
crated  chapel  only.  In  other  places  there  are  not  only  two  bell- 
ropes  but  two  bells,  two  bell-gables,  and  all  as  exactly  alike  as  two 
photographs  of  the  fame  building. 
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them  a colonial  cathedral),  which  have  central  towers 
and  fpires  rifing  out  of  crofs  roofs  of  two  or  three  different 
heights  ; and  I was  flruck  with  the  exceffive  uglinefs  of  the 
effe£f  in  both  cafes.  The  cathedral  (Fredericton)  I only 
know  from  pictures,  but  the  church  (Meanwood,  near 
Leeds)  fully  realizes  in  ftone  what  I told  the  architect  when 
I faw  his  plans  on  paper  would  be  the  confequence  of 
making  the  nave,  chancel,  and  aides  with  roofs  of  three 
different  heights  converging  in  a central  tower.  (I  do  not 
mean  that  the  church,  though  an  expenfive  one,  would 
have  been  worth  notice  even  if  this  particular  defeCt  had 
not  exifled  ; but  here  as  elfewhere  I take  the  illuffrations 
with  which  I happened  to  be  beft  acquainted.)  And  the 
uglinefs  of  this  arrangement  is  by  no  means  difficult  to 
account  for.  Firff,  one  can  hardly  conceive  anybody  de- 
liberately defigning  fuch  a thing  as  four  roofs  of  different 
heights  converging  in  one  crofs.  I have  already  mentioned 
that  the  builders  of  the  eaff  ern  tranfept  of  Beverley  Minfler 
took  care  to  make  it  of  the  fame  height  as  the  choir  which 
it  erodes,  though  it  is  of  a different  width,  and  confequently 
involves  a different  pitch  of  roof.  The  next  flage  is  the 
addition  of  a lantern  at  the  convergence,  only  rifing  juft  to 
the  ridge  of  the  roofs,  as  at  Beverley  and  Weftminfter 
Abbey ; and  it  would  be  nearly  as  bad,  both  internally 
and  externally,  to  make  thefe  roofs  of  different  heights,  as 
it  would  be  if  there  were  no  lantern.  Next  come  the  low 
lanterns,  fuch  as  Peterborough  and  Ripon,  rifing  a little 
higher  than  the  roofs  ; and  it  is  evident  that  they  too  would 
look  very  ill  with  only  a little  bit  above  the  nave  roof  and 
a great  deal  more  above  the  choir  or  tranfepts.  And  what- 
ever is  the  height  of  the  lantern  tower,  flill  the  fame  prin- 
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ciple  applies,  and  a priori  juftifies  the  conclufion  which  I 
think  every  eye  arrives  at  inftinCtivcly  the  moment  that  it 
fees  a tower  rifing  out  of  roofs  of  different  heights.  I know 
that  the  architects  who  contrive  thefe  things  arc  ready  with 
the  excufe  that  old  precedents  can  he  found  for  them. 
But  I fufpedt  that  in  all  of  fuch  precedents  it  would  be  found 
alfo  that  there  had  been  fomc  change  of  plan  between  the 
building  of  one  roof  and  the  other ; and  generally,  if  not 
always,  that  the  higheft  was  the  lateft,  except  of  courfc 
where  the  inequality  has  come  from  that  wilful  deftru&ion 
of  an  old  high-pitched  roof  in  which  the  Perpendicular 
people  fo  much  delighted.  And  even  if  it  were  not  lb, 
nobody  will  deny  that  fuch  examples  arc  the  exception  and 
not  the  rule ; and  I fhould  fay  of  them  as  of  bad  window 
architecture,  for  which  plenty  of  old  precedents  can  be 
found,  that  1 am  not  difpofed  to  admit  that  the  old  archi- 
tects having  mifearried  fbmetimes  is  any  excufe  for  modern 
ones  milcarrying  always,  by  copying  their  miftakes  and 
overlooking  their  beauties. 

But  notwithftanding  the  fuperiority  of  central  towers  as 
an  architectural  feature  in  large  churches,  it  muft  not  be 
forgotten  that  they  can  now  very  fcldom  he  what  they  were 
intended  for  internally,  that  is,  lanterns  throwing  down  light 
into  the  church  at  the  convergence  of  the  roofs.  Nowa- 
days we  fhould  not  tolerate  the  ringing  of  the  bells  from  the 
floor  of  the  church,  which  had  evidently  been  the  praCtice 
once  in  the  old  tower  of  Doncafter,  and  at  Howden,  and 
many  other  places ; and  confequently  the  windows  which 
would  have  formed  the  lantern  are  cut  oft*  from  the  church 
by  the  belfry  floor,  which  muft  be  not  lefs  than  twenty  feet 
below  the  bell-chamber.  At  Howden  they  have  lately 
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made  a Angular  attempt  to  recover  the  efFedl  of  their  once 
magnificent  lantern  with  its  very  lofty  windows.  The 
authors  of  it  appear  to  have  thought  that,  as  their  tower  is 
very  like  the  great  tower  of  Durham  (to  which  diocefe  it 
belonged  as  a Peculiar  formerly),  and  as  two  or  three  bells 
are  rung  at  Durham  from  a gallery  built  round  the  infide 
of  the  tower,  without  deftroying  its  efFe<ft  as  a lantern, 
there  was  no  reafon  why  it  fhould  not  do  as  well  for  ring- 
ing the  peal  of  bells  at  Howden  ; and  fo  they  have  built 
a wooden  ringing  gallery  inftead  of  the  belfry  floor ; no 
wider  I dare  fay  than  the  Durham  one  : only  they  forgot 
that  as  the  area  of  the  Howden  tower  is  lefs  than  a third 
of  the  Durham  one,  fo  that  which  looks  very  well  and 
appears  only  a narrow  gallery  round  the  large  tower  be- 
comes a mere  floor  with  a hole  in  it  in  the  fmall  one.  So 
that  after  all  you  can  hardly  get  a fight  of  the  lantern  win- 
dows : though  the  hole  is  quite  large  enough  to  pour  down 
fuch  a flood  of  cold  air  from  the  rope-holes  and  open 
windows  of  the  bell-chamber  above  that  they  are  obliged 
to  fcreen  ofiF  the  whole  tower  in  cold  weather  with  a cur- 
tain. The  fame  thing  has  been  done  ftill  more  lately  at 
Merton  College  chapel ; only  there,  in  order  to  make  fure 
of  the  lantern  efFedt  and  to  fhow  its  carved  roof,  the  archi- 
tect has  made  the  gallery  fo  narrow  that  the  College  might 
as  well  have  fold  their  fine  peal  of  bells  to  pay  the  ex- 
penfes,  as  it  is  utterly  impoflible  to  ring  them;  and  the 
lantern  is  a very  dark  lantern  after  all,  being  lighted  by  only 
one  window  on  the  Weft  fide,  where  the  nave  ought  to 
have  been  which  was  never  built. 

In  both  thefe  cafes  and  any  fimilar  ones,  a real  lantern 
with  the  proper  ufe  of  the  bells  can  only  be  recovered  by 
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ringing  from  the  floor  in  the  old  way.  At  Merton  there 
would  be  fome  inconvenience  in  this,  and  the  lantern  was 
really  not  worth  opening,  for  the  reafon  I gave  juft  now. 
But  Howden  is ; and  it  not  only  might  have  been  done 
without  difficulty,  but  the  tranfepts  would  have  been  far 
better  as  they  were,  than  cut  up  into  three  little  bits  by  a 
couple  of  miferable  partitions  with  which  they  have  tried 
to  make  a fham  chancel  under  the  tower,  with  a window 
looking  into  the  real  ruined  chancel,  worthy  of  the  reft  of 
all  this  contrivance.  They  had  far  better  have  kept  the 
fcreen — or  rather  made  a fcreen  of  proper  height  and 
character,  where  it  was  before,  at  the  weft  end  of  the 
nave,  with  the  Communion  table  juft  before  it;  and  then 
they  might  have  had  the  lantern  complete,  and  vifible  from 
the  church,  and  an  unbroken  view  through  the  tranfepts, 
which  are  very  fine  and  large.  And  when  they  are  forced 
to  ufe  the  curtain  on  account  of  the  cold,  it  would  not  have 
had  the  remarkable  effect  of  making  the  church  look  as  if 
it  had  no  Communion  table.  As  I have  reviled  architedfs 
a good  deal  I muft  add  that  I believe  an  Architectural 
Society  rather  than  a profeffional  architedt  is  entitled  to 
the  glory  of  thefe  ingenious  c improvements’  of  one  of  the 
fineft  churches  in  Yorkfhire. 

I was  afked  the  other  day  how  I juftify  the  building  of  a 
crofs  church  here  at  all,  and  why  we  do  not  get  the  fpace 
we  want  by  other  means  than  building  tranfepts,  in  which 
fome  of  the  congregation  muft  be  behind  the  large  central 
pillars.  The  queftion  is  not  very  difficult  to  anfwer.  After 
you  have  got  a nave  as  long  as  an  ordinary  preacher  can 
be  heard  in,  and  as  broad  as  it  ought  to  be  in  proportion, 
in  which  diredtion  are  you  to  extend  the  building  if  it  is  ftill 
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too  fmall  for  the  congregation  you  want  to  provide  for  ? 
Clearly  you  would  not  advocate  an  extenfion  of  the  chancel ; 
for  there  the  people  would  be  in  a worfe  place  for  hearing, 
in  a large  church,  than  in  tranfepts.  You  mu  ft  therefore 
either  make  the  nave  too  large  for  the  whole  of  it  to  be 
ufed  by  the  congregation,  or  you  muft  fpoil  the  church  by 
returning  to  the  abomination  of  galleries,  or  you  muft  build 
tranfepts.  In  the  new  church  here  the  tranfept  fpace 
(including  the  area  of  the  tower)  adds  to  the  church  more 
than  one-third  of  the  area  of  the  nave,  or  allowing  for  wafte 
of  room  in  paflages,  the  tranfepts  will  add  about  300  fittings 
to  the  900  of  the  nave.  I have  juft  now  feen  a church  in 
Shropfhire  built  on  the  moft  ftriCtly  utilitarian  principles 
of  uglinefs  which  prevailed  in  the  early  part  of  this  century, 
and  which  I underftand  ufed  to  be  held  up  by  its  builder, 
a deceafed  Archdeacon,  as  a model  for  parochial  imitation. 
It  confifts  of  five  fquares ; the  firft  is  the  nave,  the  fecond 
the  chancel,  the  third  one  tranfept,  the  fourth  the  other, 
and  the  fifth  the  fquare  in  the  middle  : in  faCt  a perfect 
Greek  crofs,  only  compofed  of  bricks,  plaifter,  and  blue 
Hates,  and  with  a fmall  turret  at  the  weft  end  for  the  one  bell 
which  was  kept  when  the  others  were  fold  towards  paying 
the  expenfe  of  pulling  down  the  old  church  and  building 
up  this  new  one.  So  you  fee  the  building  of  tranfepts  or 
crofs  churches  is  not  a mere  architectural  freak  of  either 
the  fuperftition  of  the  middle  ages,  or  the  blind  imitation  of 
them  by  modern  Gothic  builders.  In  the  parifh  church 
at  Leeds,  inftead  of  building  real  tranfepts  of  a proper  fize, 
that  is,  as  wide  as  the  nave,  and  projecting  twice  the  breadth 
of  the  aifles  beyond  it,  they  have  built  what  are  hardly  to 
be  called  tranfepts,  but  rather  two  large  porches  ; and  have 
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made  up  the  fpace  they  wanted  by  adding  another  aide 
north  of  the  North  aide,  buried  under  a gallery,  and  in 
which  I fhould  think  nobody  can  either  hear  or  fee  the 
minifter.  And  this  was  done  to  evade  the  neceffity  of 
building  a tower  of  the  proper  width,  as  they  muft  have 
done  if  the  tranfepts  had  been  of  the  proper  fize  ; and  inftead 
of  rebuilding  the  old  broad  fquare  and  low  central  tower 
(if  they  could  not  afford  to  make  it  higher),  they  have  built 
a fecond-rate  thin  tower  over  the  North  tranfept,  or  rather 
the  North  porch,  for  it  is  nothing  elfe. 

Of  courfe  I know  that  a central  tower  rather  ob- 
ftrucfts  the  view  infide  the  church  by  requiring  larger  pillars 
than  if  there  are  only  tranfepts  without  the  tower  at 
their  interfecftion.  And  therefore  I would  not  have  a cen- 
tral tower,  or  tranfepts  either,  in  a fmall  church  where  the 
fpace  occupied  by  the  pillars  would  be  too  large  in  propor- 
tion to  the  reft.  But  you  may  fay,  Why  not  keep  the 
tranfepts,  but  remove  the  tower  to  the  weft  end  or  fome- 
where  elfe  ? To  which  I anfwer,  Becaufe  I think  the  archi- 
tectural effect  is  bad  ; and  if  the  church  is  fo  fmall  that  it 
will  not  bear  a central  tower,  there  cannot  poftibly  be  any 
need  of  tranfepts.  But  when  there  are  no  aifles  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  making  a central  tower  to  a church  ever  fo 
fmall,  becaufe  then  no  great  tower  pillars  are  neceffary,  as 
the  four  angles  of  the  walls,  if  properly  dealt  with,  will  be 
ftrong  enough  to  carry  any  tower,  by  reafon  of  the  natural 
abutment  afforded  in  every  direction  by  the  eight  walls  of 
the  nave,  tranfepts,  and  chancel.  And  as  for  the  modem 
fyftem,  difplayed  at  Leeds  as  I faid  juft  now,  befides  a 
multitude  of  other  places,  of  putting  the  tower  on  an  aide 
or  a fmall  tranfept  or  fome  other  narrow  place  in  order  to 
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evade  the  neceffity  of  building  the  tower  of  a proper  fize, 
the  refult  is  what  it  always  is  when  people  try  to  make 
grand  effects  out  of  infufficient  materials — contemptible. 
Even  where  a tower  of  ample  dimenfions  has  come  to  be 
out  of  the  line  of  the  nave  in  an  old  church,  through  fome 
change  of  plan  while  building,  the  effect  is  very  inferior  to 
that  of  a tower  in  the  proper  place.  In  the  celebrated 
church  of  St.  Mary,  Redcliffe,  at  BriHol,  the  tower  (but 
for  its  decay  and  the  partial  deHruction  of  the  fpire)  is  re- 
markably fine,  and  even  wider  than  the  nave,  and  vaHly 
fuperior  to  the  body  of  the  church,  which  is  late  Perpendi- 
cular of  the  mot  monotonous  kind.  But  the  general 
efiect  is  very  much  fpoiled  by  the  tower  Handing  at  a cor- 
ner of  the  building,  inftead  of  being  at  the  crofs  of  the  roofs. 
The  model  of  this  church  in  the  Architectural  Mufeum  in 
Cannon  Row,  WeHminHer,  difplays  the  faultinefs  of  this 
arrangement  perhaps  more  diHinctly  than  it  now  appears  in 
the  church  itfelf  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  a 
comprehenfive  view  of  it  from  the  Hreet  in  which  it  Hands. 

I fay  therefore  that  unlefs  you  are  prepared  to  incur  the 
expenfe  of  a central  tower  (which  you  can’t  Hint  of  its 
proper  width)  you  had  better  not  build  a crofs  church  at  all, 
as  it  only  fuggefls  the  idea  of  either  poverty  of  invention 
or  money.  BoHon  Church,  and  St.  Michael’s  at  Coventry 
prove  (if  any  proof  were  needed)  that  you  can  get  fpace 
enough  for  any  congregation  in  England  without  tranfepts, 
although  architecturally  the  old  tranlept  plan  is  undoubtedly 
much  grander  than  the  comparatively  modern  one  of 
building  aifles  nearly  as  wide  as  the  nave.  If  you  are 
building  merely  with  the  object  of  getting  as  much  folid 
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content  as  poflible  for  your  money,  then  you  know  how  to 
fet  to  work  without  reading  books  on  Architecture  ; but  if 
you  are  giving  or  getting  a large  fum  of  money  for  the 
purpofe  of  building  a handfome  church  as  well  as  a large 
one,  then  at  any  rate  the  plan  fhould  not  be  inconfiftent  and 
incongruous,  and  you  fhould  not  aim  at  effeCts  which  you 
are  not  prepared  to  carry  out  completely.  Adding  tranfepts 
will  cod:  more  than  widening  the  aides  ; and  you  had  much 
better  widen  your  aides  and  build  a good  tower  at  the  Wed: 
end,  than  throw  away  the  difference  between  the  cod:  of  a 
good  one  and  a bad  one  on  a couple  of  poor  and  flarved- 
looking  tranfepts,  which  you  cannot  afford  to  complete 
with  a tower  at  the  interfeCfion  of  the  roofs. 

Here  again  mechanical  reafons  exaCtly  concur  with  the 
purely  architectural  ones,  and  fugged:  the  building  of  a 
tower  where  the  tranfepts  crofs  the  body  of  the  church. 
For  where  there  are  tranfepts  there  neceffarily  are  alfo  the 
four  large  arches  fpringing  from  capitals  a long  way  above 
thofe  of  the  nave  and  chancel  arches,  and  therefore  on 
mere  mechanical  grounds  requiring  larger  pillars  under 
them,  and  a greater  weight  upon  them,  to  balance  the 
thrufl  of  the  nave  and  chancel  arches  ; fo  that  the  impof- 
ing  of  a tower  upon  thofe  pillars  is  fuggeded  even  by  the 
internal  afpeCt  and  condruCfion  of  a crofs  church  ; and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  central  towers  gradually  rofe  exaCfly 
in  that  way,  firft  as  lanterns  hardly  higher  than  the  roofs, 
and  afterwards  increafed  to  the  dze  of  Lincoln  and  Salis- 
bury for  architectural  effeCf.  And  hence  it  is  that  fuch 
churches  as  Beverley  and  Weflminffer,  with  no  tower 
rifing  from  the  eroding  of  their  main  roofs,  always  have  an 
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appearance  of  incompletenefs.  Of  courfe  there  are  places, 
as  when  a new  church  has  to  be  built  on  fuch  ground  as 
you  can  get  in  the  middle  of  a large  town,  or  from  other 
local  reafons,  where  the  tower  mu  ft  be  fet  at  one  of  the 
corners  ; and  there  the  bufinefs  of  the  architedl  is  to  adapt 
his  plan  to  his  pofition.  But  there  are  dozens  of  churches 
fprung  up  of  late  in  which  the  object  of  the  architedt  has 
apparently  been  to  put  the  tower  anywhere  but  where  you 
expedt  it,  viz.  at  the  interfe&ion  of  the  roofs  in  a crofs 
church,  and  at  the  weft  end  in  a ftraight  church  ; partly, 
as  I faid  juft  now,  to  get  the  elevation  of  a fpire  cheap,  and 
partly  from  that  difpofition  to  invent  fmall  furprifes,  and  to 
get  into  little  difficulties  for  the  fake  of  fhowing  their  in- 
genuity in  getting  out  of  them  again,  which  Mr.  Scott  juftly 
ridicules  in  his  book  on  Reftoration. 

The  fame  ridicule  may  be  extended  with  equal  juftice 
to  another  habit,  in  appearance  oppofite  to  this,  but  in  prin- 
ciple juft  the  fame  ; viz.  that  of  building  fmall  village 
churches  as  if  they  were  young  cathedrals,  with  half  a 
dozen  different  roofs,  and  tranfepts  of  about  the  fize  of  a 
good  porch,  and  a central  fpire,  and  a veftry  oftentatioully 
diftindf,  like  that  chapter-houfe  veftry  which  I fpoke  of  in 
the  laft  ledlure,  and  windows  of  fome  large  pattern  reduced 
to  a fmall  fcale : all  which  is  juft  as  unlike  the  fmall  churches 
of  old,  as  the  old  parfonages  or  any  other  old  fmall  houfes 
are  unlike  the  things  impofed  on  modern  parfons  by  eccle- 
fiaftical  commiffioners  and  architects,  with  chimneys  in  the 
outfide  walls  to  keep  the  garden  warm,  and  fmall  rooms 
with  large  windows,  and  which  coft  more  to  build  and 
twice  as  much  to  keep  in  repair  as  a plain  and  folid  houfe 
with  far  more  room  in  it  and  much  lefs  pretenfion.  It  is 
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very  odd  that  people  will  not  remember  that  a re-entering 
angle  (a)  involves  juft  as  much  mafonry  as  a folid  angle 
(b),  and  juft  cuts  off  fo  much  from  the  room  in  the  houfe  ; 


and  therefore,  although  fuch  things  may  be  well  enough  in 
building  a large  houfe  with  plenty  of  room  and  plenty  of 
money  to  fpend  upon  it,  they  are  extremely  abfurd  in  build- 
ing fmall  ones  where  every  fquare  foot  and  every  pound 
are  of  confequence  to  the  man  with  £200  a year  or  lefs, 
who  has  to  pay  for  the  houfe  or  to  live  in  it,  or  both. 

Hitherto  I have  made  no  diftin£tion  between  towers  and 
fpires  ; or  rather  I ftiould  fay,  between  towers  with  fpires 
on  them  and  towers  without : for  it  muft  be  remembered 
that  a fpire  is  not  a fubftitute  for,  but  an  addition  to  a 
tower,  in  the  form  of  a very  high  roof,  generally  of  ftone, 
but  fometimes  of  wood  and  lead  like  other  roofs.  Some  of 
the  early  fpires  were  no  fharper  than  the  angle  of  a high 
gable  ; and  a good  many  foreign  churches,  and  a few  Eng- 
lifti  ones,  had  tops  in  the  form  of  a common  roof-gable, 
which  are  called  faddle-back  roofs.  So  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a fpire  is  the  roof  of  a tower  ; and  therefore  the  higher 
the  fpire  is  intended  to  be,  the  higher,  and  larger,  the  tower 
ought  to  be  alfo.  Whereas  it  feems  to  be  thought  now, 
that  if  the  builders  of  a church  can  only  fay  it  has  a fpire 
150  or  200  feet  high,  it  is  of  no  kind  of  confequence  what 
fort  or  fize  of  tower  it  rifes  from,  or  how  thin  the  fpire  is. 
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And  here  I take  the  opportunity  of  faying  that  the  fpire 
lights,  with  their  projecting  canopies,  ought  in  my  opinion 
to  be  very  fmall.  I don’t  know  that  I can  better  illuftrate 
the  difference  in  effect  between  large  and  fmall  ones  than 
by  acomparifon  of  the  two  neighbouring  fpires  of  Grantham 
and  Newark,  both  in  the  fame  ftyle,  but  the  former  with 
the  outline  fcarcely  broken  at  all  by  the  window  canopies, 
while  the  latter  is  almoft  made  into  ffeps  by  the  numerous 
projections  of  that  kind.  There  ought  to  be  fome  holes  in 
a fpire  for  ventilation,  and  alfo  for  light,  but  I fee  no  ufe  in 
any  projecting  canopies  over  them,  efpecially  as  they  do  not 
really  keep  the  rain  out.  At  Salifbury,  the  grandeft  of  all 
our  fpires,  the  outline  is  quite  ffraight,  and  the  fpire  is  only 
ornamented  by  bands  of  diaper  work  which  look  better  than 
anything  elfe,  and  the  air  holes  may  be  pierced  in  it.  The 
fpires  of  Lichfield  and  various  others  are  crocketted  at  the 
edge,  which  alfo  looks  well,  though  I think  it  very  inferior 
to  the  horizontal  bands. 

The  too  frequent  piercing  of  a fpire  with  long  windows 
makes  it  approach  to  the  foreign  flyle  of  fpires  which  are 
flit  into  ftrips  of  ftone  rather  than  left  as  a roof  to  the  tower. 
In  this,  as  in  many  other  points  which  I have  touched 
upon,  a little  attention  to  the  origin  and  primary  object  and 
mechanical  requirements  of  the  different  parts  of  a building, 
will  generally  fhow  pretty  well  what  is  the  right  architec- 
tural way  of  dealing  with  it.  There  has  arifen  of  late  a 
fafhion  of  running  down  our  Englifh  Gothic  as  contempt- 
ible in  comparifon,  not  merely  with  Mr.  Rufkin’s  Italian 
Gothic,  but  with  the  Northern  Gothic  of  the  continent, 
efpecially  the  very  high  cathedrals  of  France  and  Belgium. 
No  doubt  that  vaft  height  of  body  is  very  impofing,  and  we 
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have  nothing  like  it.  But  it  is  not  obtained  without  fome 
facrifices.  That  exceflive  elevation  and  flendernefs  of 
fabric  is  inconfiftent  with  the  appearance  of  folidity  and 
maflivenefs  and  diftindlnefs  of  outline  which  our  great 
churches  poffefs  no  lefs  than  our  fmall  ones.  Some  of  the 
foreign  ones  may  be  faid  to  have  no  outline  at  all.  Which- 
ever way  you  look  at  them,  you  fee  a foreft  of  pinnacles  and 
flying  buttreffes,  almoft  like  a church  ftill  enveloped  in  the 
fcaffolding  put  up  to  build  it.  I frequently  fit  in  a room 
facing  two  large  pictures  of  Cologne  and  Lichfield.  If  you 
want  to  compare  two  buildings  with  reference  to  their 
conftrudtion  and  proportions  only,  without  being  unduly 
biaffed  by  the  iize  of  the  larger,  of  courfe  you  ought  to  com- 
pare them  by  pictures  of  the  fame  fize,  but  on  different 
fcales — not  as  Mr.  Rufkin  compares  Englifh  and  Italian 
towers.  And  I have  no  hefitation  in  faying  that  at  fuch  a 
diftance  as  one  fees  pictures  on  a wall  the  general  effect  of 
Lichfield  is  in  my  opinion  very  fuperior  to  that  of  Cologne 
(which  of  courfe  is  infinitely  grander  in  the  reality),  juft  on 
account  of  its  more  diftindt  outline  and  the  great  fuperiority 
of  its  fpires,  both  in  form  and  in  pofition,  Cologne  wanting 
the  great  central  one.  Some  of  the  foreign  fpires  are  ftill 
more  perforated  and  cut  into  ftrips  than  thefe  of  Cologne, 
fo  that  they  look  almoft  as  if  they  were  of  iron  inftead  of 
ftone.  I fliould  be  forry  to  fee  that  ftyle  of  fpire  introduced 
here.  Nor  have  I any  wifh  for  thofe  exceflive  heights 
which  the  continental  architects  delighted  in.  I have  no 
doubt  the  builders  of  York  and  Weftminfter  could  have 
given  very  good  reafons  why  they  did  not  make  them  150 
feet  high  inftead  of  100.  At  the  fame  time  it  muft  be 
confeffed  that  fome  of  our  cathedrals  are  too  low,  and  none 
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perhaps  more  fo  than  Lincoln  and  Lichfield,  efpecially  the 
former,  confidering  the  width  of  the  nave  and  choir.  As 
I have  been  cenfuring  foreign  fpires,  I mull:  add  that  there 
are  fetches  of  two  or  three  very  fine  and  folid  ones,  and 
with  very  fine  towers  under  them,  in  Mr.  Petit’s  book  on 
the  architedlure  of  France.  But  I am  not  convinced  by 
that  or  anything  elfe,  that  the  Continental  Gothic  of  the 
North  was  on  the  whole  fuperior  to  ours,  though  very 
fuperior  indeed  to  that  of  the  South. 

I think  if  people  had  refledted  on  that  obvious  fadt  which 
I have  mentioned  feveral  times,  that  a fpire  is  properly  only 
a ftone  roof  to  a tower,  we  Ihould  have  had  both  fewer  and 
better  Ipired  towers.  They  would  then  have  feen  that  fuch 
a tower  ought  to  be  fomething  better  than  a mere  pedeftal 
to  fet  a tall  ftone  fpike.upon  ; and,  as  a good  tower  with  a 
fpire  upon  it  is  rather  an  expenfive  article,  the  mania  for  fpire 
building  would  have  been  checked  by  the  moft  effedtive 
of  all  impediments.  But  as  it  is,  a fpire  has  come  to  be 
thought  almoft  as  neceftary  a part  of  a church  as  a chancel. 
Neither  poverty  nor  wealth  feem  to  make  any  difference. 
If  an  architedt  wants  to  captivate  a fet  of  cemetery  com- 
miffioners  with  a competition  plan  of  a double  chapel  and 
a fexton’s  houfe  all  for  £1600,  he  knows  that  he  muft 
bait  it  with  a fpire  ; and  nobody  will  ever  think  of  ex- 
amining, until  it  is  too  late  to  get  rid  of  him,  whether  the 
fpire  will  even  be  fafe  to  ring  the  bell  in  for  which  it  is 
built,  nor  indeed  whether  it  is  fafe  to  ftand  at  all.  Three 
or  four  church  towers  in  my  recolledlion  have  fallen  down 
almoft  as  foon  as  they  were  built ; and  in  the  cemetery 
chapel  I allude  to,  they  have  been  obliged  to  give  up  the 
idea  of  ringing  the  bell,  and  can  only  venture  to  toll  it ; and 
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if  a certain  iron  bar  were  cut  through,  the  fpire  would  fall 
in  a week.  Give  an  architect  a chance  not  merely  of 
building  a new  church,  but  of  rebuilding  an  old  one  which 
has  been  known  for  ages  by  its  tower,  and  it  is  ten  to  one 
that  he  will  fend  you  a plan  in  which  the  old  tower  has 
been  pinched  up  into  a modern  fpire.  A clergyman  near 
Torquay  lately  fhowed  me  his  plans  for  rebuilding  with  a 
fpire  a church  on  the  top  of  a hill  with  a tower  which  has 
been  confpicuous  for  miles  all  round  for  fome  400  years. 
So  much  of  the  reftoration  as  is  done,  at  the  eaft  end  of  the 
church,  is  unufually  good ; and  I am  glad  that  he  has  not 
yet  been  able  to  raile  the  money  for  the  reft,  for  I hope  that 
before  they  have  worked  much  further  towards  the  weft, 
he  or  his  fucceflor  may  have  their  eyes  opened  to  the  im- 
propriety of  thus  effacing  the  moft  charadleriftic  feature  of 
a church  which  they  are  profefting  to  reftore. 

This  mania  for  facrificing  everything  to  a fpire  is  ex- 
tremely abfurd,  independently  of  any  fuch  queftion  of  ref- 
toration. Juft  think  what  we  ftiould  have  loft  by  it  if  our 
anceftors  had  been  equally  narrow-minded.  We  ftiould 
have  had  none  of  thofe  great  towers  which  I enumerated  at 
the  beginning  of  this  lecture,  and  which  are  all,  in  fpite  of 
fome  defe£ts,  remarkable  and  beautiful  in  their  way,  and  all 
add  to  that  endlefs  variety  which  Gothic  architecture  is  capa- 
ble of  in  this  as  in  all  its  other  features.  We  need  not  wafte 
time  in  difcuffing  whether  a fpire  250  feet  high  is  better  or 
worfe  than  a tower  of  150  ; for  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
both  : ftill  lefs  in  refuting  fuch  nonfenfe  as  that  fpires  mu  ft 
be  grander  than  towers  becaufe  the  towers  of  Salifbury  or 
Grantham  or  Coventry  would  be  firft  rate  towers  even  if 
the  fpires  were  knocked  off.  For  everybody  who  is  worth 
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arguing  with  muft  know  that  the  pradlical  queftion  which 
„ church  builders  have  to  confider,  is  whether  they  (hall  fpend 
a given  fum  of  money  in  building  a low  tower  with  a fpire 
upon  it  like  the  Lichfield  ones,  or  a higher  tower  without 
a fpire,  like  thofe  I mentioned  juft  now.  Let  anybody  give 
us  (before  it  is  too  late)  the  additional  fum  that  it  would 
coft,  for  the  purpofe  of  adding  a fpire  to  the  tower  which 
we  hope  to  build  here,  and  I fhall  fay,  by  all  means  add  it ; 
but  to  anybody  who  fhould  recommend  us  to  fpend  the 
£4000,  which  this  tower  will  coft,  in  building  inftead  fuch  a 
tower  and  fpire  as  can  be  built  for  that  money,  I fhould  reply, 
go  and  build  your  fpire  fomewhere  elfe,  where  you  can’t  at 
any  rate  be  charged  with  doing  your  beft  to  efface  the  re- 
colle&ions  of  430  years,  and  the  image  of  one  of  the  moft 
fuccefsful  productions  of  the  Northern  architedlure.  Only 
I fhould  add,  do  not  go  and  build  your  fpire  among  the 
mountains,  where  nature  laughs  at  your  1 50  or  250  feet, 
but  be  content  with  a broad  fquare  tower  there,  which  will 
raife  no  idea  of  competition  with  the  hills,  but  will  be  a 
beautiful  variety  to  their  Hoping  irregularity ; and  put  your 
fpire  on  a plain,  where  its  elevation  will  be  the  moft  ftrik- 
ing  objedf  for  many  miles  around.  Do  not  fuppofe  that  I 
propound  this  as  any  difcovery  of  mine  : it  has  been  faid 
long  enough  ago,  and  would  have  been  attended  to,  if  things 
twice  as  obvious  and  important  were  not  every  day  over- 
looked or  negledted. 

Among  other  reafons  for  determining  whether  a new 
church  fhould  be  built  with  a fpire  or  not,  this  will  fome- 
times  be  fufficient.  A city  of  fpires  or  a city  of  towers 
will  generally  have  a finer  effedt:  than  the  fame  number  of 
churches  half  of  one  kind  and  half  of  the  other.  If  the  fpire 
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towers  are  good,  they  dwarf  the  unfpired  ones  dreadfully ; 
and  if  they  are  low,  then  the  high  towers  without  fpires  make 
the  fpires  look  thin  and  poor  in  comparifon.  The  people 
of  Lichfield  determined  a few  years  ago  to  rebuild  the 
tower  of  St.  Mary’s  as  a kind  of  monument  to  the  memory 
of  a former  vicar  of  the  parifh.*  At  firft,  one  would  pro- 
bably think  it  more  prudent  to  build  fuch  a tower  without 
a fpire,  as  it  would  appear  to  compete  with  thofe  of  the 
cathedral,  which  has  the  additional  advantage  of  (landing  on 
higher  ground.  However  a fpire  was  adopted,  and  it  (lands 
on  a tower  of  very  good  height  in  itfelf;  and  although 
there  are  plenty  of  the  ufual  faults  in  the  details,  it  groups 
remarkably  well  with  the  fpires  of  the  cathedral  and  St. 
Michael’s  church  alfo,  when  feen  far  enough  off  to  catch 
them  all  together,  and  is  undoubtedly  a great  addition  to  the 
ecclefiaftical  and  architectural  afpect  of  the  city.  And  the 
fame  may  be  faid  of  its  lifter  Coventry ; though  it  has  loft 
its  old  cathedral,  which  was  of  the  fame  form  as  Lichfield,  it 
dill  has  three  churches  with  fpires,  in  the  pofitive,  compara- 
tive, and  fuperlative  degrees  of  magnitude  ; and  they  have 
together  a grand  effect,  and  completely  overwhelm  an  unfor- 
tunate tower  which  you  fee  from  the  railway  with  them.  I 
do  not  remember  a town  equally  diftinguiftied  for  towers, 
except  perhaps  Oxford ; but  there  is  a fecond  at  Taunton 
befides  the  famous  tower  of  St.  Mary’s  there,  and  neither 
of  them  at  all  detracts  from  the  effect  of  the  other,  though 
very  different  in  character,  but  the  two  look  much  grander 
than  any  inftance  I know  of  a tower  and  fpire  feen  together. 


* The  Rev.  Henry  Lonfdale,  the  prefent  bifhop’s  brother,  by  an 
odd  coincidence ; for  he  was  Vicar  before  the  bifliop  was  Bifliop. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  a firft  rate  tower,  as  broad  as  the 
nave  of  the  church  and  about  three  times  as  high  as  the 
walls,  is  more  coftly  than  what  would  nowadays  be  talked 
of  as  a very  fine  fpire.  But  if  you  will  only  be  content 
with  breadth,  which  is  a true  and  genuine  element  of 
grandeur  in  a tower,  the  expenfe  is  nothing  frightful.  If 
one  had  any  wonder  left  for  anything  of  the  kind,  we  might 
be  furprifed  that  nobody  has  thought  of  trying,  if  only  for 
the  fake  of  variety,  the  effedf  of  thofe  broad  towers  like 
Sherborne  or  Perfhore  or  Melton  Mowbray,  or  even  lower 
ones,  fuch  as  may  be  found  in  the  Southern  counties,  where 
they  are  often  built  with  flints  or  fmall  ftones,  which  will  do 
perfectly  well  for  a broad  tower  with  thick  walls,  though 
not  for  a fpire.  Such  towers  might  very  well  be  built  of 
bricks,  with  only  ftone  windows  and  dreflings — or  even 
without  them,  if  you  take  care  to  give  them  the  proper 
effedt  by  depth  of  windows,  and  fhow  that  you  have  been 
aiming  at  folidity  and  maflivenefs  and  not  elegance  and  eleva- 
tion. I remember  being  ftruck  with  the  effedt  of  a very 
plain  tower  at  Tarvin  near  Chefter,  and  on  looking  more 
clofely  I could  find  nothing  to  account  for  it  except  the  un- 
ufually  deep  fetting  of  the  windows,  which  are  of  very 
moderate  charadter  in  other  refpedts.  Indeed  the  pattern 
of  tower  windows  is  always  of  much  lefs  confequence  than 
their  depth,  as  they  are  generally  too  fmall  and  too  high  to 
be  much  obferved.  The  fhape  and  the  great  fhadows  of  a 
tower  are  the  things  that  catch  the  eye  and  determine  the 
effedt,  efpecially  as  towers  are  looked  at  farther  off  than  the 
walls  of  a church  can  be. 

There  is  yet  a further  reafon  againft  this  modern  plan  of 
building  for  height  only,  and  not  for  breadth.  Not  only 
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does  it  fail  architecturally,  like  all  attempts  to  get  grand 
effeCts  out  of  fmall  materials,  but  it  difplays  either  ignorance 
or  contempt  of  the  main  objeCt  for  which  church  towers 
are  defigned.  They  are  of  courfe  primarily  and  properly 
campaniles  or  bell  towers  ; and  even  though  it  may  be  un- 
certain how  foon  they  will  have  a peal  of  bells  in  them 
when  they  are  built,  the  builders  have  no  right  to  prefume 
that  they  never  will,  or  to  make  them  incapable  of  holding 
their  proper  furniture  properly.  I do  not  fuppofe  that  any 
architect — much  lefs  anybody  elfe,  would  contradict  this  as 
an  abftraCt  propofition.  But  neverthelefs  nine  out  of  ten 
modern  towers  (even  omitting  thofe  which  are  obvioufly  fo 
fmall  that  they  cannot  be  fuppofed  capable  of  more  than  two 
or  three  bells)  are  built  as  if  the  architect  fuppofed  it  was 
the  bell-founder’s  bufinefs  not  only  to  caff  and  hang  the 
bells,  but  to  make  the  tower  large  enough  to  hold  them,  and 
ftrong  enough  to  bear  the  fwing,  and  to  invent  fome  way  or 
other  of  making  the  found  find  its  way  out  of  the  windows, 
wherever  they  are  and  however  fmall  they  are.  Oddly 
enough,  almoft  as  I am  writing  this,  I have  got  a letter  from 
a perfon  unknown  to  me,  but  defcribing  himfelf  as  a Lon- 
don bell-ringer  of  twenty-fix  years  {landing,  and  a member 
of  a fociety  which  occafionally  rings  all  the  large  peals  of 
bells  in  and  near  London,  and  complaining  that  of  all  the 
churches  built  there  within  the  laft  thirty  years  there  are 
only  two,  St.  Giles’s  Camberwell  and  St.  John’s  Hackney, 
which  are  properly  adapted  to  the  peals  of  bells  which  they 
contain.  The  fault  of  nearly  all  the  towers,  whether  with 
or  without  fpires,  is  that  they  are  too  narrow  for  a good 
fized  peal  of  bells,  and  of  the  towers  with  fpires  that  they 
are  too  low  into  the  bargain  ; and  to  thefe  may  be  generally 
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added  another  fault,  that  the  bell-chamber  windows  are  fo 
fmall  that  not  half  the  found  of  the  bells  can  get  out. 

Thus  in  the  towerof  the  new  parilh  church  of  Leeds  there 
is  a large  peal  of  twelve  bells  (or  rather  thirteen,  for  there 
is  a double  fecond  bell  in  order  to  make  a light  peal  of  eight 
leaving  out  the  four  largeft)  crammed  into  a tower  barely 
large  enough  to  hold  a peal  of  eight  comfortably  and  at 
a proper  diftance  from  the  walls.  Sometimes  they  are 
actually  obliged  to  hang  feveral  of  the  bells  above  the 
others — a mod:  objectionable  arrangement ; for  one  row  of 
them  muft  be  above  or  below  the  windows,  and  they  are 
alfo  generally  more  difficult  to  ring  and  more  unfteady  when 
hung  in  that  way.  Even  when  they  are  all  on  one  level 
the  ropes  often  have  to  be  guided  down  obliquely  in  fmall 
towers  : never  in  a large  one ; and  that  alfo  makes  them 
harder  to  ring.  In  a tower  which  is  nothing  more  than  a 
bafe  for  a fpire,  the  bells  have  to  hang  fo  low  that  they  are 
fcarcely  above  the  roofs  of  the  houfes,  and  fo  are  difagreeably 
noify  at  a little  diftance  and  yet  hardly  to  be  heard  a good 
way  off:  whereas  good  bells  properly  placed  always  found 
the  beft  at  a diftance.  And  when  they  are  clear  of  all  thefe 
defeCfs  in  the  tower,  the  architect  generally  contrives  to 
bottle  up  the  found  as  much  as  poffible  by  filling  the  bell- 
chamber  windows  with  clofe  louvres  deeply  overlapping 
each  other,  fo  that  even  the  found  which  does  get  out  is  as 
it  were  fhot  down  on  to  the  roof  of  the  church,  inftead  of 
being  allowed  to  fpread  freely.  In  order  that  a peal  of 
bells  may  produce  the  proper  effeCt,  the  tower  Ihould  be 
large  enough  to  let  the  bell-frame  ftand  at  leaft  two  feet 
from  the  wall  all  round  ; and  the  bells  fhould  neither  be 
below  the  bottom  of  the  windows  when  they  are  tolling 
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(i.  e.  Twinging  flowly  with  their  mouths  downwards)  nor 
above  the  top  when  they  are  ringing  in  full  fwing  with 
their  mouths  upwards ; and  the  windows  fhould  be  large, 
and  the  louvres  wide  apart  and  not  much  inclined,  fo  as  to 
keep  in  the  found  as  little  as  poflible.  Mr.  Rufkin  alfo 
abufes  clofe  louvres  on  architectural  grounds,,  and  notices 
the  grand  effeCt  of  the  large  wide  ones  in  many  foreign 
churches.  Ours  are  generally  made  as  if  the  architect 
fuppofed  that  the  bells  would  catch  cold  and  lofe  their  voices 
if  they  got  wet ; whereas  bell-metal  is  perfectly  indifferent 
to  it ; and  if  the  bell-chamber  floor  is  covered  with  lead  or 
zinc  outfide  the  bell-frame  and  drained  into  a pipe  in  one 
corner,  no  rain  that  can  come  in  through  louvres  however 
wide  will  do  any  harm  either  to  the  bell-frame  or  the  floors 
underneath  ; and  fnow  you  cannot 
keep  out  with  anything  except 
clofe  fhutters  ; nor  birds  without 
wire  netting,  which  ought  always 
to  be  put  infide  the  windows  to 
prevent  them  from  depofiting 
guano  and  flicks. 

A couple  of  fmall  bells  in  an 
open  bell-gable,  fuch  as  this,  will 
often  be  heard  farther  than  a peal 
of  ten  times  the  weight  fhut  up  in 
a tower  under  the  difadvantages  of 
confined  fpace,  bad  pofition,  fmall 
windows,  and  clofe  louvres.  The 
clock  bell  at  the  railway  flation 

here,  which  I prevented  from  being  Little  Cafterton  Church, 

’ , . . r 11-1  , Rutlandfhire. 

enclofed  in  louvres  at  all,  is  heard 
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farther  than  the  clock  of  the  old  church  ufed  to  be,  which 
{truck  on  a bell  of  five  times  the  weight  and  far  more  open 
than  they  generally  are  in  modern  churches,  though  not 
open  enough. 

In  connexion  with  this  part  of  the  fubjedt  it  occurs  to 
me  to  mention  the  tower  flaircafe  as  a thing  which  is  not 
often  managed  very  fuccefsfully,  either  in  ancient  or  modern 
times.  When  the  tower  is  flanked  with  corner  turrets, 
of  courfe  the  treatment  of  the  ftaircafe  is  Ample  enough,  by 
putting  it  in  one  of  them.  But  in  others  you  fometimes 
fee  it  carried  up  in  a turret  of  its  own  all  the  way  and  riling 
above  the  roof : fometimes  it  Hops  half  way  up : fometimes 
the  walls  and  buttrefles  are  thick  enough  for  the  ftaircafe 
to  lie  wholly  within  them  without  any  projection  beyond 
filling  up  a little  of  one  corner  infide  ; and  I cannot  refrain 
from  noticing  that  curious  ftaircafe  in  Tam  worth  church, 
which  is  in  fad!  two  ftaircafes  interleaved , the  door  of  one 
of  them  opening  into  the  church-yard  and  the  other  into  the 
infide  of  the  church,  but  both  emerging  together  at  the  top. 
As  you  go  up  one  you  have  the  fteps  of  the  other  over  your 
head,  juft  as  two  flies  walking  up  the  threads  of  a double 
corkfcrew  would  each  have  the  other  thread  above  him  and 
would  never  touch  it,  and  both  would  arrive  at  the  top  to- 
gether. Moreover  people  who  build  central  towers  in  a 
church  with  aifles  muft  remember  that  they  have  to  make 
provifion  for  the  ftaircafe  beginning  at  one  corner  of  the 
tranfept  and  joining  the  tower  by  a horizontal  paflage. 
This  paflage  is  often  nothing  more  than  the  gutter  of  the 
tranfept  roof,  but  it  is  much  neater  to  make  it,  as  it  was  at 
Doncafter,  a paflage  in  the  wall,  which  may  be  made  an 
ornamental  arcade  *,  only  it  muft  be  glazed  internally  on 
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account  of  the  draught  which  will  otherwife  come  from  it, 
as  I know  by  experience  in  another  church.  At  Doncafter 
the  whole  of  the  ftaircafe  arrangement  was  remarkably 
good  : up  to  the  top  of  what  was  originally  the  lantern, 

1.  e.  the  lower  windows  of  the  tower,  the  ftaircafe  turret 
was  outfide,  and  did  not  project  beyond  the  buttrefles  ; but 
above  that  height,  where  the  buttrefles  got  fmaller,  it  was 
fhifted  to  the  inftde  of  the  tower  ; and  of  courfe  the  cutting 
off  a corner  of  the  bell-chamber  did  not  flgnify.  I muft 
fay  I think  the  Angle  turret  carried  up  to  the  top  is  almoft 
always  very  ugly,  and  there  is  no  ufe  in  it,  as  the  afcent 
from  the  belfry  to  the  bell-chamber  and  the  top  of  the  tower 
may  juft  as  well  be  performed  by  a couple  of  ladders,  if  the 
walls  are  too  thin  to  carry  a ftaircafe  in  their  infide. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  fpend  any  time  in  defcribing 
fpecimens  of  the  different  clafles  of  towers,  which  may  be 
faid  to  be  three  in  number  : 1.  Towers  with  corner  turrets 
like  Lincoln,  which  generally  rife  into  four  fmall  fpires  of 
their  own,  and  which  is  perhaps  the  grandeft  form  of  all. 

2.  Towers  with  buttrefles  at  the  corners,  either  diagonal 
or  fquare,  of  which  I think  the  two  beft  fpecimens  are 
Bofton  as  a Weftern  tower,  ^and  Doncafter  as  a central 
one.  3.  Towers  like  the  Norman  and  fome  fmall  and 
very  plain  Perpendicular  ones,  without  either  turrets  or 
buttrefles.  Mr.  Rulkin  you  know  conftders  this  the  higheft 
type  : you  can  judge  for  yourfelves  how  far  he  has  proved 
its  fuperiority.  All  thefe  different  forms  fometimes  have 
fpires  added  to  them,  but  that  which  is  beft  adapted  for  a 
fpire  is  undoubtedly  the  fecond,  becaufe  a fpire  neceflarily 
has  a tendency  to  fplit  the  walls  open  which  carry  it,  as  a 
dome  has  in  a much  greater  degree,  and  therefore  the  abut- 
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ment  or  ftride  of  the  tower  ought  to  be  extended  as  wide 
as  poffible  by  buttrefles.  Corner  turrets  produce  the  fame 
kind  of  effect,  but  not  fo  completely  unlefs  they  are  enor- 
moufly  thick.  The  tower  of  Grantham  begins  with  but- 
treffes  which  gradually  die  into  corner  turrets  ending  in 
fmall  fpires  at  the  rife  of  the  great  one,  fo  that  there  is  the 
mechanical  advantage  of  the  buttrefles  and  the  archite&ural 
one  of  the  turrets  or  large  pinnacles  at  the  junction  of 
the  tower  and  fpire  : which  junction  is  a matter  perhaps  as 
difficult  to  manage  fuccefsfully  as  any.  What  is  called  a 
brooch  fpire  (from  its  refemblance  to  the  tool  for  widening 
holes  which  goes  by  that  name),  or  a fquare  tower  merely 
chamfered  off  into  an  o£lagon  fpire,  I think  feldom  looks 
well.  Mr.  Rufkin,  as  you  may  remember,  condemns  that 
conftru&ion  as  effentially  defective,  though  the  only  Eng- 
lifh  modern  church  which  he  commends  happens  to  pof- 
fefs  it.  I muff  fay  that  on  the  whole  fpires  are  generally 
the  leafl:  defective  part  of  modern  church  building.  I know 
feveral  new  churches  in  which  there  is  not  a fquare  yard 
of  wall  without  fome  glaring  fault,  and  which  yet  poflefs 
very  creditable  fpires.  But  of  modern  towers,  whether 
with  or  without  fpires,  I do  not  know  one  that  can  be 
called  decent.  I will  therefore  finifh  this  le&ure  with  a 
fhort  defcription  of  that  one  which  I have  already  men- 
tioned feveral  times  as  being  in  my  opinion  not  only  the 
belt  of  the  ftyle  to  which  the  great  majority  of  the  moft 
celebrated  towers  in  the  kingdom  belong,  but  very  nearly 
the  befl:  of  all.  Even  if  you  do  not  agree  with  me  in  this, 
everybody  who  knew  it  will  agree  that  it  was  among  the 
befl:  ; and  as  it  is  no  longer  in  exiftence  it  may  be  the  bet- 
ter worth  while  to  record  fomething  of  its  peculiarities 
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while  they  are  tolerably  frefh  in  our  recollection.  I mean 
of  courfe  that  of  St.  George's  church  at  Doncafter. 

It  was  among  the  higheft  of  our  parifti  church  towers, 
and  the  new  one,  which  is  to  refemble  it  in  form,  will  be 
actually  the  higheft  central  tower  of  any  parifh  church  in 
England  ; and  therefore,  if  its  architectural  character  is  at 
all  commenfurate  to  its  fize,  it  muft  be  in  all  refpects  one 
of  the  grandeft  of  our  towers  ; and  yet  I do  not  think 
it  has  ever  received  full  juftice  in  any  of  the  notices  of  it 
in  architectural  books.  If  you  only  judge  of  it  from  the  » 
pictures  which  exift,  you  may  be  inclined  to  think  I have 
rated  it  too  high  ; for  none  of  them  properly  exhibit  the 
peculiarities  on  which  its  fingular  beauty  depended  : not 
even  Mr.  Scott's  large  picture  of  the  new  church,  as  I 
{hall  explain  prefently.  Perhaps  the  worft  of  them  all  is 
the  one  which  might  have  been  expected  to  be  nearly  if 
not  quite  the  beft,  viz.  that  in  the  book  of  the  Towers  and 
Spires  of  England  which  I mentioned  before,  with  an  in- 
troduction on  the  fuperiority  of  the  Perpendicular  ftyle  of 
tower  building.  The  beft  I have  feen,  though  that  is  by 
no  means  perfect  or  does  juftice  to  the  depth  of  the  win- 
dows, is  a lithograph  publiftied  by  Mr.  Hartley  of  Doncafter 
foon  after  the  fire.  So  far  as  the  general  form  goes,  the 
one  in  this  book  has  been  made  as  correct  as  poffible,  but 
the  fcale  is  too  fmall  to  fhow  the  details  accurately. 

This  tower  is  a ftriking  illuftration  of  the  juftice  of  a 
remark  made  by  Mr.  Scott  after  he  had  been  re-examining 
a number  of  churches  with  a view  to  the  determination  of 
the  proper  ftyle  to  adopt  for  the  rebuilding  of  this.  He 
faid  that  although  there  are  many  admirable  things  in  many 
Perpendicular  buildings,  yet  on  looking  clofelyat  them  you 
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find  that  their  beauty  generally  refolves  itfelf  into  a very 
clofe  approximation  to  fome  of  the  eflential  qualities  of  the 
early  ftyles.  And  if  you  remember  what  I have  faid  about 
the  fuperiority  of  the  Perpendicular  windows  of  St.  Mary’s 
Beverley  to  the  Flowing  ones  in  the  Minfter,  or  remember 
the  windows  themfelves,  you  will  fee  how  a Perpendicular 
building  may  have  beautiful  features  in  it,  and  yet  thofe 
very  features  borrowed  from  a ftyle  much  earlier.  The 
tracery  of  thofe  fame  Perpendicular  windows  has  nothing 
in  it  to  admire ; and  that  is  eflentially  Perpendicular : but 
the  deep  fetting  from  the  outfide,  and  the  highnefs  of  the 
arches,  and  the  thicknefs  of  the  tracery,  are  admirable  ; and 
thefe  are  all  qualities  of  Geometrical  windows  almoft  always, 
but  only  of  Perpendicular  ones  occafionally.  And  fo  it 
was  in  this  tower : not  only  were  the  windows  deep,  but 
they  were  unufually  deep  : the  upper  ones,  as  I faid  before 
and  want  to  infift  upon  again,  were  fet  as  deep  as  they 
could  be  ; taking  up,  not  one  third  (as  in  modern  pradlice 
and  with  modern  walls),  nor  one  half  (as  is  ufual  in  old 
churches  with  good  thick  walls — except  in  the  word:  period 
of  the  Flowing  ftyle),  but  very  nearly  the  whole  thicknefs 
of  the  wall,  in  order  to  get  the  depth  which  the  builder  of 
that  tower  knew  he  ought  to  have  for  producing  the  proper 
effedf  and  fhadow  at  that  great  height. 

The  next  thing  I wifti  you  to  obferve  is  one  that  you 
can  fee  in  this  drawing  in  the  frontifpiece ; and  that  is  the 
diftimilarity  of  the  upper  and  lower  windows.  Y ou  fee  they 
are  in  pairs,  juft  as  thofe  at  Taunton  and  Gloucefter  and 
Canterbury  are.  But  they  contrive  juft  not  to  ft  and  over 
each  other,  as  thofe  do,  but  a little  alkew,  the  lower  ones 
being  put  clofer  to  each  other  than  the  upper,  and  not  in 
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the  middle  of  the  divifions  which  belong  to  them.  Obferve 
again  that  the  upper  windows  are  confiderably  larger  than 
the  lower,  and  how  very  much  better  the  effedl  of  that  is 
than  of  the  oppofite  arrangement  at  Howden  and  Durham, 
where  the  upper  windows  are  the  fmalleft,  and  the  top 
ftory  looks  like  a fquare  box  dropped  by  miftake  on  to  the 
top  of  the  lower  one,  or  even  at  Canterbury  where  the  upper 
windows  are  like  the  lower,  only  fhorter.  The  great 
tower  of  Lincoln,  being  of  much  earlier  date,  naturally  has 
them  the  right  way,  the  lower  windows  being  as  much 
fhorter  than  the  upper  as  at  Durham  and  Howden  they  are 
longer.  The  tower  of  Hedon  Church  is  the  moft  like  this 
of  any,  but  the  windows  there  are  all  lower,  and  certainly 
the  whole  effedt  is  inferior.  That  tower  alfo,  like  this,  was 
built  up  in  the  middle  of  a church  two  hundred  years  older. 

I have  already  pointed  out  the  difference  between  this 
tower  and  the  weftern  ones  of  York  and  Beverley,  and 
others  of  the  fame  family,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  large 
pinnacles,  which  here  rife  out  of  the  buttreffes  as  their 
proper  finials,  but  in  the  others  have  no  connexion  with  the 
buttreffes,  and  give  an  appearance  of  weaknefs  and  infecurity 
to  the  whole  top  of  the  tower.  Moreover  all  the  ornament 
here  was  not  thrown  into  the  higheft  ftage,  as  in  Taunton 
and  the  later  towers,  but  chiefly  into  the  band  between  the 
two  ftories,  where  it  can  be  feen  diftindtly  and  produces 
great  richnefs  of  effect,  if  cut  deep  enough. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  Doncafter  tower  was  the  ele- 
gance of  its  outline.  I have  faid  that  Mr.  Scott’s  large 
pidture  is  not  an  accurate  reprefentation  of  it.  It  was  im- 
mediately perceived  to  be  inaccurate,  even  by  many  perfons 
who  could  not  fay  where  the  inaccuracy  was.  It  confifted 
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mainly  in  the  want  of  the  entafis  (as  they  call  it  in  Grecian 
pillars)  or  fwell  in  the  .outline  ; which  ought  not  to  taper 
uniformly,  or  fo  that  a ftraight  edge  would  juft  touch  all  the 
fet-offs  or  canopies  of  the  buttreftes,  but  fo  as  to  give  a 
{lightly  convex  outline,  tapering  more  rapidly  towards  the 
top.  If  you  want  to  fee  this  in  an  exaggerated  form,  look 
once  more  at  the  great  Durham  tower,  which  has  been 
rightly  faid  to  look  like  a barrel  in  fome  points  of  view. 
There  was  alfo  a fet-off  in  the  walls,  as  well  as  feveral  in 
the  buttreftes,  fo  that  there  would  ftill  have  been  a vifible 
fwell  in  the  tower  if  it  had  had  no  buttreftes.  I do  not  mean 
that  the  exiftence  of  this  was  at  all  peculiar  to  Doncafter 
and  Durham,  for  all  the  beft  towers  have  it ; but  that  the 
degree  of  it  was  fuch  as  to  produce  a better  effeeft  in  this 
tower,  whether  feen  flatwife  or  anglewife,  than  in  any  other 
of  the  fame  clafs.  The  moft  queftionable  features  in  it 
were  the  finials  of  the  buttrefs  canopies,  which  (perhaps 
more  from  the  alteration  of  their  fhape  through  the  decay 
of  the  ftone  than  from  their  original  form)  had  rather  too 
near  an  approximation  to  the  appearance  of  hatpegs.  The 
fixteen  blank  fhields  too,  round  the  top,  juft  under  the 
cornice,  are  certainly  not  a device  difplaying  great  fertility 
of  invention,  and  I think  they  may  very  well  be  replaced 
by  fomething  more  in  accordance  with  the  decoration  of 
the  body  of  the  church  and  more  lively  ; and  as  each  fide 
of  the  new  tower  will  be  four  feet  wider  than  the  old  one, 
fomething  more  will  certainly  be  required  to  prevent  it 
from  looking  difagreeably  plain.  The  top  of  a building 
ought  not  to  look  as  if  the  builders  had  barely  managed  to 
afford  the  money  to  ere£t  it,  and  were  obliged  to  ftarve  it  of 
its  intended  decoration  before  they  reached  the  top. 
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On  the  whole  therefore,  although  this  Doncader  tower 
was  Perpendicular,  I have  no  hefitation  in  pronouncing  it 
to  have  been  decidedly  the  bed  Perpendicular  tower  in 
England.  The  wedern  towers  of  York  and  Beverley, 
though  a good  deal  higher,  are  only  one  window  in  width, 
and  in  everything  except  the  height  are  decidedly  inferior 
to  this.  The  monotonoufnefs  and  diffnefs  and  want  of  dif- 
tindl  horizontal  divifions,  which  it  feems  the  Perpendicular 
advocates  think  the  great  beauty  of  Canterbury,  I venture 
to  call  a great  defedt.  The  tower  of  Trinity  Church,  Hull, 
is  altogether  inferior  to  this,  though  the  general  arrangement 
is  much  the  fame  ; it  has  neither  the  fame  depth  nor  fpread 
of  the  upper  windows,  nor  the  fame  elegance  of  outline.  Of 
Hedon,  the  neared  to  this  in  form,  I have  already  fpoken. 
Durham  and  its  filler  Howden  are  fpoilt  by  their  tops,  and 
Durham  by  its  undue  protuberance  alfo.  The  windows  of 
Glouceder  are  contemptible,  and  its  pinnacles,  like  Taun- 
ton, in  the  word  dyle  of  late  Perpendicular.  The  windows 
of  Magdalene  College  tower  are  poor  and  few,  and  all  the 
lower  dories  are  extremely  plain,  though  the  top  with  its 
four  turret  fpires  is  beautiful.  St.  Neot’s  is  a mafs  of  Per- 
pendicular panelling  much  like  Glouceder,  only  with  much 
better  windows,  Bodon  is  not  improved,  but  rather  fpoilt, 
by  the  lantern  or  1 dump,’  to  which  it  owes  about  fifty  feet 
of  its  vad  height.  Neither  the  central  towers  of  York  nor 
of  Wells  have  more  than  one  dory  above  the  roofs,  which  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Freeman  that  a central  tower  feems  fpecially 
to  require  ; and  therefore  even  York  is  relatively,  as  Wells 
is  abfolutely  alfo,  lower  than  Doncader  will  be.  Wrex- 
ham, though  of  great  reputation,  really  feems  to  me  to  have 
hardly  one  good  feature  in  it— narrow  buttrefles,  fmall  win- 
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dows,  without  any  depth,  and  very  late  and  bafe  Perpen- 
dicular ornament  at  the  top.  The  tower  of  Worcefter  has 
had  a narrow  and  unlucky  efcape  of  being  very  good  and 
not  unlike  this  in  character,  but  that  again  is  fpoilt  by  its 
top,  and  by  the  want  of  boldnefs  in  its  windows,  and  if  it 
were  reduced  to  the  fize  of  ours  its  inferiority  would  be 
manifeft,  if  it  is  not  already.  Thefe  are  the  only  large 
towers  which  I remember  as  having  enough  refemblance 
to  this  to  be  capable  of  comparifon  with  it  ; and  even  of  the 
towers  earlier  than  Perpendicular  I know  of  none,  except 
Lincoln,  with  which  the  deftroyed  tower  of  Doncafter 
need  fear  comparifon.  I fhall  have  to  fhow  you  in  the  next 
ledfure  how  the  dimenfions  of  that  which  we  hope  to  build 
in  its  place  came  to  be  what  they  are  ; but  I fhall  not  think 
it  neceflary  to  give  any  further  reafons  for  retaining  the 
form  and  features  of  the  old  one  as  far  as  poffible,  though 
we  rejedt  the  Perpendicular  ftyle  in  the  remainder  of  the 
church,  where  there  was  no  fuch  reafon  for  adhering  to  it. 


St.  George’s  Church,  Doncaster,  as  being  now  rebuilt.. 


LECTURE  V. 

ON  CHURCH  RESTORATION, 

AND  PARTICULARLY  OF  ST.  GEORGE’S  CHURCH, 
DONCASTER. 

ITHERTO  we  have  been  fpeaking  of  church- 
building in  general.  But  we  muft  not  forget 
that  the  original  fubjedt  of  thefe  ledtures  was 
not  fo  much  that  of  building  a new  church  as 
rebuilding  an  old  one ; and  that  again  is  a different  thing 
from  what  is  commonly  called  reftoration;  though  the 
terms  are  too  often  confounded,  and  old  buildings  are  faid  to 
be  c reftored,’  when  in  fadt  they  are  juft  the  contrary,  being 
firft  intentionally  deftroyed,  and  then  rebuilt  in  fome  ftyle 
and  manner  which  the  architedf  intends  to  pafs  either  for  a 
copy  of  the  original  or  for  fomething  better.  Now  I am 
not  going  to  wafte  your  time  and  my  own  by  engaging  in 
the  controverfies  of  the  c confervative’  and  c deftrudtive’ 
fchools  of  church-reftorers,  or  whatever  other  defignations 
they  may  aftume  or  affix  upon  each  other.  Mr.  Rufkin  is  for 
reftoring  nothing  : he  fays,  you  may  keep  your  buildings 
from  falling  as  long  as  you  can,  whether  in  adtual  or 
approximate  ruin  ; but  no  hammer  muft  be  heard  upon  the 
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walls,  nor  muft  the  ftones  once  carved  ever  be  touched 
again  with  any  inftrument  but  that  of  time.  That  may  be 
regarded,  and  I think  difmifled,  as  the  poetical  view  of  the 
cafe,  which  might  be  very  fit  to  be  adopted  as  the  pra&ical 
one  if  churches  were  only  built  to  be  looked  at,  and  if  there 
were  no  kind  of  difficulty  in  building  frefh  ones  and  aban- 
doning the  oldasfoon  as  they  became  inconveniently  ruinous. 
The  oppofite,  or  definitive  theory  of  reftoration  of  courfe 
is  advocated  openly  by  nobody,  though  it  is  frequently 
pratifed,  not  only  where  it  is  inevitable,  but  reckleflly  and 
without  excufe.  Sometimes  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  determine 
how  the  line  is  to  be  drawn  between  reftoration  by  mortar 
or  cement,  and  reftoration  by  the  hammer  and  chifel.  It  is 
impoffible  to  lay  down  any  general  rules  for  fettling  fuch  a 
queftion,  as  it  muft  depend  on  circumftances  varying  in  every 
poffible  degree,  from  fuch  a deftrudfion  as  we  have  feen  here 
up  to  the  renewal  of  the  decayed  tracery  of  an  old  window, 
or  the  replacing  of  pinnacles  blown  over  in  a ftorm.  I can 
therefore  do  no  more  than  give  a few  illuftrations  of  the 
kind  of  reftoration  which  have  been  or  may  be  advantage- 
oufly  adopted  under  particular  circumftances,  and  efpecially 
in  cafes  like  this  of  Doncafter. 

It  fometimes  happens  that  a very  good  reftoration  may 
be  effedfed  by  the  fimple  expedient  of  taking  down  the  old 
ftones  carefully,  and  marking  them,  and  building  them  up 
again  with  new  mortar  and  new  walling  within.  The  old 
walls  were  very  often  made  only  of  loofe  rubble,  and  if  the 
mortar  has  been  bad  (a  very  common  thing  both  in  new  and 
old  work)  the  infide  becomes  rotten,  or  little  better  than 
duft,  and  the  afhlar  facing  which  contains  it  too  thin  and 
too  loofe  to  be  capable  of  holding  together  any  longer.  If 
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the  furface  is  itfelf  decayed,  of  courfe  there  is  an  end  of  the 
matter  : it  is  no  ufe  talking  of  reftoration  when  both  furface 
and  fubftance  are  departed.  But  if  not,  then  the  work  may 
be  reftored  whole  as  it  was  before,  and  better,  becaufe 
founder  infide,  by  fuch  a taking  down  and  rebuilding  of  the 
old  {tones  as  I have  mentioned.  I know  an  inftance 
where  a whole  chapel  was  not  only  reftored  but  removed 
in  this  way,  becaufe  where  it  ftood  it  was  a fatal  impedi- 
ment to  a neceflary  enlargement  of  the  church  to  which  it 
was  attached  ; and  I believe  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Ferrey 
recommended  that  courfe  to  be  adopted  with  the  tower  of 
St.  Mary’s,  Taunton,  which  is  in  a dangerous  ftate,  and  is 
now  furrounded  with  fcaffolding.  Another  kind  of  reftora- 
tion perfectly  innocent,  even  in  Mr.  Rulkin’s  eyes  I fhould 
think,  is  the  bringing  back  of  leaning  walls  to  the  perpen- 
dicular, by  mechanical  contrivances  familiar  enough  to 
builders ; as  has  been  done  with  the  nave  walls  of  two 
celebrated  churches  not  far  from  here,  Howden  and 
Workfop.  Probably  the  grandeft  work  of  this  kind  that 
has  ever  been  attempted  was  the  railing  of  an  entire  tran- 
fept  of  Beverley  Minfter  in  the  lump  ; the  front  of  which 
had  got  to  lean  forward  no  lefs  than  fixteen  inches,  from  the 
finking  of  the  foundations.  I remember  when  I was  a 
boy  feeing  the  pictures  hung  up  in  a houfe  at  Beverley  of 
the  framework  with  which  a mafon  from  York  in  the  year 
1730  (I  think)  raifed  the  tranfept  up  again,  and  filled  the 
gap  with  ftone  as  far  as  he  could  and  the  reft  with  melted 
lead. 

But  the  cafes  more  particularly  interefting  to  us  are  thofe 
where  either  a deftructive  reftoration  is  the  only  practicable 
one,  or  where  the  deftruction  is  already  provided,  and  the 
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reftoration  mull  be  a rebuilding  of  the  whole  or  a fubftantial 
part  of  the  church.  And  here  again  another  queftion  may 
be  involved,  which  cannot  arife  in  the  more  frniple  cafes  I 
alluded  to  juft  now  : I mean  the  queftion  of  ftyle.  I don’t 
know  that  I can  illuftrate  this  better  than  by  referring  to  the 
very  complete  reftoration  of  Stafford  Church  a few  years  ago, 
a church  of  nearly  the  fame  fize  and  general  plan  as  this 
but  of  much  lefs  height,  and  which,  like  this,  prefented  a 
combination  of  very  early  and  very  late  work  mixed  up  to- 
gether, fo  that  it  was  impoflible  to  call  it  either  a Perpen- 
dicular or  an  Early  Englifh  building.  I find  from  a book 
of  views  of  the  reftored  church,  with  a defcription  archi- 
tectural and  hiftorical,  that  there  was  a preliminary  difcuf- 
fion  between  Mr.  Petit  (who  lives  near  Stafford)  and  Mr. 
Scott,  whether  the  parts  which  it  was  neceffary  to  rebuild 
fhould  be  done  in  the  Early  ftyle  as  they  had  been  originally, 
or  in  the  late  Perpendicular  as  they  had  appeared  for  two 
or  three  centuries.  The  reft  of  the  church,  which  did  not 
require  rebuilding,  was  Early  Englifh  and  Norman  in  the 
lower  parts,  with  a late  and  bad  Perpendicular  clearftory 
and  aides,  juft  as  at  Doncafter ; fo  that  no  poftible  ftyle  of 
reftoration  could  make  the  whole  uniform  : not  that  I con- 
fider  that  of  much  confequence,  as  there  is  not  a cathedral 
nor  hardly  a large  church  in  the  kingdom  (except  of  courfe 
thofe  begun  in  Perpendicular  times)  which  is  built  from  top 
to  bottom  and  end  to  end  in  any  one  ftyle  ; and  all  the 
pure  Gothic  ftyles  harmonize  very  well  together,  though 
the  lead:  taint  of  Grecianifm  will  fpoil  any  of  them  direClly. 
Befides  that  general  advocacy  of  the  Perpendicular  as  the 
beft  and  moft  perfeCl  and  moft  peculiarly  Englifh  ftyle, 
which  I have  already  noticed,  Mr.  Petit  urged,  as  he  would 
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have  done  here,  that  nobody  could  have  any  recollection  or 
idea  of  the  decayed  parts  of  the  church  except  as  Perpen- 
dicular, and  that  therefore  on  the  ground  of  old  affociations 
that  ftyle  ought  to  have  the  preference.  However  Mr. 
Scott  and  the  Early  Englifti  ftyle  prevailed ; and  in  my 
opinion  rightly,  becaufe  the  Early  Englifh  ftyle  is  a much 
better  ftyle  than  the  late  Perpendicular,  and  becaufe  it  made 
the  whole  church  tolerably  uniform,  except  the  parts  which 
fpeak  for  themfelves  as  late  and  inferior  additions.  If  the 
fubftance  of  the  church  at  Stafford  had  been  Geometrical, 
or  even  Flowing  Decorated  (unlefs  of  the  worft  kind),  the 
cafe  would  have  been  ftill  ftronger  for  rejecting  the  Per- 
pendicular. 

It  is  no  anfwer  to  thefe  arguments  for  reftoring  in  an 
early  ftyle  where  circumftances  require  or  juftify  it,  to  fay 
that  the  Gothic  builders  themfelves  generally  rebuilt  or 
added  in  the  ftyle  of  their  own  period,  without  regard  to 
what  had  been  done  before.  For  you  muft  remember  that 
all  that  time  they  thought,  and  thought  rightly,  up  to  the 
period  when  architecture  began  to  decline,  that  each  fuccef- 
five  ftyle  was  an  improvement  on  what  had  gone  before. 
We  have  nothing  of  the  kind  to  fay  ; for  we  have  no  ftyle 
of  our  own,  and  have  only  to  confider  in  which  of  four  or 
five  languages,  all  equally  dead,  all  beautiful  in  their  way, 
but  not  all  equally  beautiful  or  equally  appropriate  in  all 
cafes,  we  fhall  write  our  infcription,  4 Si  monumentum  re- 
4 quirts  circumfpicej  on  the  ftones  with  which  we  build. 
But  on  this  point,  as  on  the  queftion  of  reftoration  or  re- 
building, it  is  evident  that  no  general  rule  can  be  given,  and 
each  cafe  muft  be  determined  by  its  own  circumftances. 
I fhould  never  think  of  feizing  the  opportunity  of  a neceffary 
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reftoration  (unlefs  the  building  either  was  entirely  deftroyed, 
or  muft  be  fo  before  it  could  be  rebuilt)  to  change  the  ftyle, 
even  from  the  worft  to  the  beft.  But  where  nothing  fhort 
of  a complete  rebuilding  will  do,  I confider  the  queftion  of 
ftyle  as  open  as  every  other,  always  however  leaning  to  the 
difpofition  to  preferve  as  far  as  poffible  the  leading  features 
and  character  by  which  the  old  church  had  been  known 
for  ages,  fo  far  as  they  were  at  all  worth  preferving. 

The  practice  of  many  architects,  though  of  courfe  not 
of  the  beft,  feems  to  be  juft  the  contrary.  So  long  as  the 
public  believed  that  4 Gothic  architecture  was  obfolete’ 
there  was  fome  excufe  for  it ; and  much  as  we  may  with 
the  man  had  been  hung  on  his  own  fcaffold  as  an  example, 
we  can  hardly  wonder  at  an  architect  having  been  allowed 
to  take  the  opportunity  of  the  tower  of  the  old  St.  Chad’s 
Church  at  Shrewfbury  having  fallen,  to  demolifh  the  whole 
and  build  in  its  place  a kind  of  circus  in  the  Claffical  ftyle, 
with  a round  tower  by  the  fide  of  it  (as  it  has  been  happily 
faid)  like  nothing  in  the  world  but  a pork  pie  and  a muftard 
pot.  But  now  they  ought  to  know  better ; and  yet  how  often 
do  you  fee  that  c the  reftoration  of  the  church’  has  been 
made  the  excufe  for  an  archited,  or  fometimes  for  his  em- 
ployers, to  expatiate  in  fome  modern  prettinefs  of  their  own  ; 
changing  a broad  old  low  tower  into  a pinched-up  fpire  fet 
upon  a low  and  mean  pedeftal  after  the  modern  idea  of  fpire 
building  ; or  fluffing  fmall  windows  full  of  a quantity  of 
thin  tracery  like  ironfounders’  Gothic,  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  thereby  pafs  for  large  ones ; and  making  roofs 
with  deal  rafters  of  half  the  fize  and  half  the  number  of  the 
old  oak  ones,  and  fmoothed  and  varnifhed  like  a dining-room 
table,  inftead  of  being  left  rough  from  the  axe,  with  a few 
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bold  bits  of  carving  about  them,  which  would  take  much 
lefs  time  than  all  the  planing  and  c finilhing,’  but  would 
require  more  brains,  and  therefore  is  not  to  be  thought  of. 

Even  if  the  plan  of  an  old  church  which  has  to  be  rebuilt 
happens  to  be  fuch  that  it  cannot  be  retained  without  ferious 
inconvenience,  there  is  almoft  fure  to  be  fomething  in  it 
which  has  long  been  regarded  as  a leading  feature,  by  which 
it  has  been  diftinguifhed  from  other  churches,  efpecially  if 
it  is  a large  one.  For  it  is  one  of  the  many  excellences  of 
Gothic  architecture,  that  hardly  any  two  large  buildings  can 
be  found  which  have  not  many  eflential  differences  from 
each  other  ; whereas  a picture  of  one  Greek  temple  is  very 
nearly  a picture  of  all.  And  if  you  cannot  conveniently , 
keep  anything  elfe  in  your  rebuilding,  at  any  rate  this  lead- 
ing feature  or  character  ought  to  be  kept,  if  poffible.  Above 
all,  the  general  form  and  pattern  of  the  church  ought  to  be 
retained,  unlefs  there  is  fomething  remarkably  inconvenient 
in  it.  Every  church  cannot  be  of  the  belt  form,  even  if 
we  were  all  agreed  what  is  the  belt,  unlefs  you  mean  to 
abandon  the  idea  of  variety  altogether,  and  build  all  churches 
of  the  fame  fize  according  to  the  fame  pattern.  There  is 
hardly  any  form  of  a really  old  church  which  may  not  be 
made  convenient  enough  if  it  is  only  made  large  enough. 
And  there  is  nothing  which  people  have  more  to  learn  in 
building,  than  that  fuperfluity,  or  redundance,  of  fpace  may 
be  juft  as  much  an  element  of  architectural  effeCt,  and  is 
juft  as  legitimate  a mode  of  obtaining  it,  as  fuperfluity  of 
height  or  of  any  other  ornamental  addition  to  the  plain  walls 
and  roof ; beyond  which  everything  is,  in  one  fenfe,  fuper- 
fluous. 

Indeed  I think  it  is  not  fufficiently  remembered  that  in 
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all  cafes  the  prefervation  of  the  form  of  any  old  building  or 
part  of  a building  is  a more  real  and  a more  effectual  re/tor - 
ation  than  the  mere  prefervation  of  the  materials  when  the 
form  is  gone.  Of  courfe  I intend  this  remark  for  mankind 
in  general,  and  not  for  antiquarians,  to  whom  I know  very 
well  that  a ruin  with  every  ftone  defaced,  and  not  a fingle 
feature  looking  as  it  did  when  it  was  perfedt,  would  be  in- 
finitely more  acceptable  than  the  very  image  of  the  old  thing 
exadfly  as  it  was  when  it  was  young,  fuppofing  it  could  be 
reproduced  by  magic  out  of  new  materials  in  a fingle  night. 
I know  alfo  that  our  modern  attempts  at  reproducing  an 
exadt  image  of  the  old  thing  are  generally  great  failures. 
But  they  are  at  any  rate  not  fo  great  failures  as  our  attempts 
at  inventing  new  ones  ; and  as  I faid  in  the  firft  ledlure,  fo 
long  as  we  are  improving  in  our  attempts  at  imitating  old 
work,  nobody  has  a right  to  fay  that  it  never  can  be  done. 
We  muft  either  build  an  imitation  of  an  old  building,  or 
invent  fomething  elfe  inftead  of  it,  when  we  have  to  re- 
build at  all.  The  prefervation  and  working  again  of  the  old 
{tones,  if  they  are  defaced,  is  no  reftoration  at  all  : and 
leaving  them  alone,  if  they  are  defaced,  is  only  defacing 
them  {fill  more  by  the  help  of  time  and  weather.  Chefter 
Cathedral  has  had  juft  as  truly  a new  and  modern  face  put 
on  it  by  Time,  which  has  cut  off  every  bit  of  the  old  face, 
nearly  an  inch  deep  in  many  parts,  as  if  it  had  been  chopped 
off  with  an  axe  laft  week,  or  had  new  mouldings  cut  with 
a chifel  quite  different  from  the  old  ones.  Such  a building 
can  only  be  made  old  again  by  being  made  new  in  the  old 
form ; and  can  only  be  reftored,  in  the  true  fenfe  of  the 
word,  i.  e.  made  what  it  was  before  it  perifhed,  by  removing 
the  modern  face  which  has  been  put  on  by  Time,  and  re- 
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placing  it  by  another  like  what  the  old  one  was  : afluming 
that  we  have  the  men  who  can  do  the  work ; and  if  they 
can’t  do  that,  they  will  do  any  purely  new  work  probably 
dill  worfe.  With  all  our  defeats  of  workmanfhip,  the 
thing  which  can  be  preferved  more  eafily  than  any  other  in 
redoring  an  old  building  is  its  general  form  ; and  as  that  is 
the  thing  which  naturally  takes  the  larged:  hold  of  the  re- 
colledtions  of  the  people  who  have  looked  at  it  for  years,  it 
clearly  ought  to  be  preferved  whenever  it  can  be  without 
fome  fpecial  inconvenience. 

Not  only  is  a decayed  or  ruined  building  mod:  effe&ually 
redored  by  being  rebuilt  in  the  old  form,  and  made  what  the 
old  one  was  before  it  aflumed  its  new  and  ruinous  afpe£l  ; 
but  a redoration  of  the  old  form  is  often  perfectly  confident 
with  an  improvement  of  the  old  details,  or  at  any  rate  of 
fuch  as  had  appeared  to  be  the  details  for  many  years  pad:. 
If  the  original  ones  had  fo  far  perifhed  that  it  was  a matter 
of  difficulty  and  fkill  to  make  them  out ; or  if  early  and 
good  ones  had  been  fupplanted  by  late  and  bad  ; or  if  the 
form  of  the  building  had  gradually  become  fo  much  changed, 
between  the  time  of  its  foundation  and  its  completion,  that 
the  earlier  details  could  not  be  repeated  confidently  with 
the  later  form ; then  the  bed:  and  trued:  redoration  may 
preferve  the  general  form  by  which  the  building  had  long 
been  known,  without  attempting  to  copy  the  details  which 
were  too  early  for  the  later  form,  or  too  late  to  be  worth 
copying,  but  replacing  them  by  others  equally  or  more 
confident  with  that  form,  and  equally  or  more  beautiful. 

Of  courfe  this,  like  all  general  rules,  admits  of  a vad 
number  of  qualifications.  For  indance,  if  Scarborough 
Church  was  burnt  down,  nobody  in  his  fenfes  would  think 
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of  rebuilding  it  in  its  prefent  form,  of  a nave  and  aides  and 
central  tower  and  tranfepts,  but  no  chancel,  and  a huge 
fecond  North  aide  indread  of  the  chancel,  which  was  de- 
ftroyed  by  Oliver  Cromwell.  That  is  the  cafe  of  a form, 
not  architectural  but  accidental,  and  exceedingly  ugly  into 
the  bargain.  But  without  fpending  our  time  in  confidering 
the  exceptions,  which  will  always  fugged:  themfelves  readily 
enough  to  anybody  who  wants  to  make  them,  let  us  fee 
how  the  general  propofitions  I have  been  Hating,  not  only 
in  this  but  in  the  preceding  lectures,  will  apply  to  the  actual 
cafe  which  we  had  to  confider  here  at  Doncader.  The 
dedrruction  of  this  church  was  fo  complete  that  it  was  feen 
at  once  that  whether  the  new  church  was  to  be  rebuilt  on 
the  very  foundations  and  in  the  image  of  the  old  one,  or  on 
a totally  different  plan,  it  mud:  be  equally  new  as  a build- 
ing. And  yet  you  remember  how  little  favour  the  propo- 
fition  met  with,  though  it  was  ftrongly  advocated  by  the 
few  who  did  advocate  it,  to  deviate  materially  from  the 
original  plan,  and  from  the  charadleriftic  features  of  the  old 
church.  It  was  foon  perceived  that  the  original  plan  might 
be  adhered  to,  and  the  leading  features  of  the  church  pre- 
ferved  without  any  real  inconvenience  ; fo  that  Doncafter 
Church  might  be  Hill  defcribed  as  it  was  before,  as  a church 
with  tranfepts  and  a central  tower,  and  a chancel  about  half 
the  length  of  the  nave,  having  aides  to  the  nave  and  fide 
chapels  to  the  chancel,  and  a large  porch  with  a chamber 
over  it  on  the  South  aide,  and  four  large  principal  windows, 
and  a nave  clearftory  of  twice  as  many  windows  as  the  bays 
or  arches  below  * and  the  chancel  clearllory  with  the  fame 
number  as  the  fmaller  bays  below,  and  above  all  with  a 


* In  the  old  church  there  was  one  lefs;  but  only  becaufe  the  win- 
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tower  of  the  fame  form  as  before  ; and  yet  the  whole  made 
large  enough  for  the  congregation  without  reforting  to  gal- 
leries, which  will  fpoil  any  church,  and  high  enough  for 
the  proper  proportions,  and  with  the  high  roofs  reftored  as 
in  the  ftill  older  and  more  perfedl  church,  the  marks  of 
which  were  ftill  confpicuous  on  the  Tides  of  the  tower. 

It  required  no  argument  to  convince,  not  merely  thofe 
who  have  to  ufe  the  new  church,  but  the  neighbourhood 
and  the  public  who  were  alked  to  join  in  reftoring  it,  as  a 
work  of  national  intereft  and  importance,  unique  in  its  way, 
and  inferior  to  no  other  building  of  its  kind,  that  this  was 
the  proper  kind  of  reftoration,  and  the  true  via  media  be- 
tween the  two  extremes  of  infilling  on  c the  whole  church 
c and  nothing  but  the  church * as  it  was  before,  with  many 
defedls  and  incongruities,  and  of  infufficient  fize,  and  the 
other,  of  effacing  all  recolledlion  of  its  plan,  and  form,  and 
charadleriftics  by  building  fomething  of  a totally  different 
form  and  afpedt,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  coft  lefs  money 
than  the  prefent  mode  of  reftoration.  And  hence  it  was 
that  when  the  town  and  the  fubfcribers  were  called  together 
under  the  prefidency  of  the  archbilhop  to  determine  how 
the  work  Ihould  be  done,  they  refolved  unanimoufly  that 
the  reftoration  ought  to  be  fuch  as  would  c preferve  the  lead- 
c ing  features  and  charadleriftics  of  the  old  church,  efpeci- 
c ally  the  central  tower,  with  fuch  improvements  in  matters 
c of  detail  as  might  be  recommended  by  the  architedl and 
appointed  a committee — not  a large  one,  to  fpend  their  time 
in  fighting  among  themfelves  which  party  was  to  get  the 
majority  on  every  queftion  that  would  have  to  be  difcufled, 


dow  which  would  have  been  next  the  tower  was  omitted  to  ftrengthen 
the  wall. 
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but  a fmall  executive  committee  to  do  the  thing  the  public 
wanted  and  fubfcribed  for,  as  well  as  they  could. 

The  next  ftep  was  to  afcertain  (and  that  was  rather  the 
bufinefs  of  the  architect  than  of  the  committee)  how  the 
character  of  the  old  church  was  to  be  preferved,  and  at  the 
fame  time  the  defedts  and  incongruities  got  rid  of,  which 
had  arifen  from  the  mixture  of  the  original  Early  Engliftt 
framework  of  the  church  and  the  Early  Perpendicular 
tower,  with  the  late  and  bad  Perpendicular  work  in  the 
aides  and  clearftory  and  fome  other  parts.  If  the  Early 
Englifti  ftyle  had  been  adopted,  the  leading  features  and 
charadfer  of  the  old  church,  as  it  had  appeared  for  three 
centuries,  could  not  have  been  preferved,  on  account  of  the 
fundamental  difference  between  the  fmall  windows  of  the 
two  firft  Gothic  ftyles  and  the  large  ones  of  the  Geometrical 
and  later  ftyles ; and  fo  that  was  at  once  excluded,  by  the 
refolution  under  which  the  committee  were  to  a 61,  as  much 
as  if  it  had  been  excluded  by  name.  Then  were  we  bound 
to  adopt  the  Perpendicular  ftyle  ? It  was  not  declared  that 
we  were.  The  word  c ftyle  * did  not  appear  in  the  refolu- 
tion ; and  if  it  had,  it  would  have  meant  one  thing  for  the 
outfide  and  another  for  the  infide,  one  thing  for  the  pillars 
and  arches  and  another  for  all  the  work  above  them,  as 
you  know  from  that  paper  of  Mr.  Scott’s  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  old  church  which  I referred  to  in  the  fecond  le&ure, 
and  may  fee  ftill  more  clearly  from  the  illuftrations  in  Mr. 
Jackfon’s  book.  It  was  poftible  to  preferve  all  thofe  leading 
charadleriftics  of  the  old  church,  which  I mentioned  a little 
while  ago,  together  with  any  one  of  the  three  ftyles  which 
admit  large  windows  of  many  lights.  Then  why  Ihould 
we  not  adopt  the  beft  of  the  three  ? No  anfwer,  as  far  as 
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I can  fee,  can  be  given  to  that  queftion ; and  accordingly 
the  beft  of  the  three  was  adopted.  Yet  you  muft  not  fup- 
pofe,  as  fome  perfons  have  done,  that  becaufe  Mr.  Scott 
had  written  a book  containing  the  opinion  that  the  Geome- 
trical ftyle  is  the  beft,  he  immediately  determined  not  to 
mifs  fo  grand  an  occafion  for  difplaying  its  capabilities.  On 
the  contrary,  he  at  firft  fuppofed  that  it  was  a matter  of 
courfe  that  the  new  church  muft  be  Perpendicular ; and  I 
believe  he  would  not  have  ventured  to  change  the  very 
confpicuous  Perpendicular  features  of  the  old  church  into 
the  Geometrical  in  the  new,  if  he  had  not  been  told  that  all 
definition  of  the  ftyle  was  intentionally  omitted  from  the  re- 
folution  under  which  he  had  to  a£t,  for  the  exprefs  purpofe 
of  leaving  it  an  open  queftion,  and  perhaps  I may  fay  far- 
ther— of  inviting  the  architedl  to  adopt  a better  and  purer 
ftyle  than  the  Perpendicular,  and  a more  complete  and  de- 
veloped ftyle  than  the  Early  Englifh.  If  anybody  is  fhocked 
at  the  tranfmutation,  I am  very  willing  to  take  the  blame 
of  it,  and  fhall  only  defend  myfelf  by  appealing  to  the  walls 
now  rifing,  and  afking  whether  you  do  not  recognize  al- 
ready the  form  and  the  leading  features  and  character  of  the 
old  church,  and  whether  the  Geometrical  windows  and 
arches  and  decorations  of  the  new  church  appear  to  you  to 
be  inferior  or  fuperior  to  the  correfponding  features  in  the 
old. 

Having  ftiortly  alluded  to  the  leading  points  of  refemblance 
between  this  new  church  and  its  predeceflor,  let  us  now 
examine  the  points  of  difference  between  them  ; and  if  I 
am  not  very  much  miftaken,  you  will  be  fatisfied  that  in 
every  inftance  of  fuch  deviation  the  advantage  is  in  favour 
of  the  new  building  : a bold  thing  to  fay,  and  one  that  can 
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very  feldom  be  faid  of  any  great  reldoration  or  alteration  of 
an  old  church  ; but  fo  far  as  we  have  gone  yet,  and  in  fpite 
of  fome  mildakes,  which  I (hall  not  fpare,  I am  convinced 
that  it  is  true. 

Firld  then  is  that  mold  obvious  difference  between  bad 
Perpendicular  windows  (for  mold  of  them  were  very  bad) 
and  good  Geometrical  ones.  I have  already  explained  in 
the  fecond  and  third  leddures  what  are  effential  conditions 
to  the  goodnefs  of  any  Decorated  window,  and  have  alfo 
faid  that  I believe  this  is  the  firfd  modern  church  in  which 
thofe  conditions  have  been  attended  to  ; though  even  here 
not  fo  uniformly  as  they  ought  to  have  been.  I am  the 
more  confident  that  I am  right  in  faying  this,  becaufe  here 
alfo  it  was  not  at  firfd  intended  to  make  the  windows  as 
they  are,  and  I had  fome  difficulty  in  convincing  the  archi- 
tedd  that  they  ought  to  be  altered — all  of  them  in  depth 
from  the  outfide,  and  in  fize  of  mullions,  and  thicknefs  of 
tracery,  and  fome  of  them  in  pattern  alfo,  and  even  in  the 
number  of  lights.  All  the  windows  eafd  of  the  tranfepts, 
which  I caught  jufd  as  they  were  fome  of  let  out  for  the  ma- 
fons,  have  been  altered  fundamentally  from  the  original  de- 
figns,  and  fo  has  the  North  tranfept  window  ; and  I am  not 
afraid  to  fay  that  on  the  whole,  and  in  fpite  of  the  defedds 
in  the  South  aifle  windows  (which  I did  not  fee  in  time), 
the  windows  of  this  church  will  bear  comparifon  with 
thofe  of  almofd  any  old  one  in  this  which  is  the  befd  fdyle, 
and  that  the  world  window  in  this  church  is  vafdly  fuperior 
to  the  befd  of  correfponding  fize  or  pofition  in  the  old  one. 

Another  point  which  is  worth  notice  in  the  windows  of 
the  new  church  is  their  variety.  In  the  old  church  we 
may  almold  fay  there  was  none  ; that  is  to  fay,  all  thofe  of 
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the  fame  fize  and  fhape  were  of  the  fame  pattern,  as  they 
almoft  invariably  are  in  Perpendicular  churches.  The  only 
window  in  the  whole  church  of  which  the  pattern  could  be 
called  good  was  the  great  Weft  window  ; and  that  need  not 
be  much  regretted,  as  you  may  fee  juft  the  fame  pattern  at 
Bridlington  on  a larger  fcale,  and  very  nearly  the  fame  at 
Beverley  and  feveral  other  churches  in  Yorkfhire,  and  I 
dare  fay  elfewhere.  But  in  either  of  the  two  Decorated 
ftyles  you  may  have  almoft  any  amount  of  variety  in  windows 
of  the  fame  fize,  although  it  is  by  no  means  the  cafe  that  in 
old  churches  of  that  ftyle  there  always  was  that  variety.  For 
inftance,  all  the  aide  windows  of  the  nave  of  Y ork  are  of  the 
fame  pattern  ; and  fo  are  the  beautiful  windows  of  the  fouth 
aide  of  Gloucefter;  and  fo  of  Cologne  and  many  other  ca- 
thedrals and  large  churches.  On  the  other  hand,  Merton 
College  Chapel  has  four  different  Geometrical  patterns  dis- 
tributed among  the  feven  windows  on  each  fide  of  the  choir ; 
and  the  fouth  aide  of  Melrofe  Abbey  appears  to  have  had 
all  its  eight  windows  of  eight  different  patterns.  Here  we 
have  kept  between  thofe  two  extremes  ; no  two  adjacent 
windows,  except  in  the  tower,  will  have  the  fame  pattern  ; 
but  beyond  that,  variation  has  not  been  introduced  for  the 
fake  of  variation.  Thus,  there  are  only  two  patterns  in  the 
three  fouth  chapel  windows,  and  two  in  the  north  ; and  the 
ten  windows  of  the  nave  clearftory,  which  have  only  two 
lights,  will  merely  have  two  patterns,  not  very  different 
from  each  other,  five  times  repeated  alternately  ; and  the 
firft  and  fifth  aide  windows  are  the  fame  (or  very  nearly), 
and  the  fecond  and  fourth ; on  the  fouth  fide  the  porch 
occupies  the  place  of  the  third,  and  on  the  north  the  third 
is  a different  pattern  from  the  others  on  that  fide.  At  the 
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fame  time  the  patterns  of  the  fame  fet  of  windows,  though 
varied  in  detail,  are  of  the  fame  kind  or  family,  as  they  are 
in  Merton  Chapel,  and  as  they  clearly  ought  to  be  ; thus 
the  difference  between  all  the  fouth  windows  and  all  the 
north  windows,  of  the  fame  number  of  lights  refpediively, 
is  much  greater  and  more  fubftantial  than  between  any  two 
windows  of  the  fame  number  of  lights  and  on  the  fame  fide. 
The  refult  is  that  there  will  be  nearly  thirty  different  pat- 
terns of  windows  of  all  fizes,  from  one  light  up  to  eight,  a 
greater  variety  I fhould  think,  than  could  be  found  in  any 
other  church  of  the  fame  or  even  greater  fize,  except  a few 
of  the  cathedrals. 

I faid  that  there  will  be  two  patterns  in  the  ten  clearftory 
windows  on  each  fide  of  the  nave,  repeated  five  times  alter- 
nately. As  there  are  two  for  each  bay  of  the  nave,  it  may 
feem  to  you,  as  it  did  to  the  architedt  at  firff,  the  more 
natural  arrangement  to  make  the  pair  over  each  bay  alike ; 
as  they  are  at  Howden,  and  in  moft  of  the  clearftories 
which  have  twice  as  many  windows  as  there  are  bays 
below.  Even  when  there  is  no  variety  of  pattern,  yet  the 
windows  are  often  grouped  together  in  pairs  by  the  but- 
treffes  or  pinnacles  or  fome  other  mode  of  divifion.  But  I 
think  this  is  a miftake,  at  leaf!:  where  you  have  fo  few  bays 
as  five  ; and  as  we  are  not  bound  to  proclaim,  as  it  were,  by 
the  arrangement  of  the  clearftory  windows  that  there  are 
no  more  than  five  bays  in  the  nave,  it  feemed  better  to 
arrange  them  as  ten  independent  windows,  that  is,  with  the 
patterns  not  repeated  in  pairs,  but  alternated.  There  is  no 
pretence  in  this  of  having  more  bays  than  we  really  have, 
becaufe  it  is  by  no  means  a neceffary  prefumption  that 
each  bay  of  a church  has  only  a fingle  clearftory  window 
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over  it ; in  the  chancel  they  have  only  one  becaufe  the  bays 
are  three  feet  fmaller. 

As  five  is  rather  a fmall  number  of  bays  for  a large  church 
of  this  character,  you  may  afk  why  we  have  not  made  fix, 
as  at  Howden,  Beverley,  and  many  other  churches  not  at 
all  fuperior  to  this,  even  if  we  made  them  rather  fmaller  than 
the  prefent  ones,  fo  as  to  give  a nave  about  a hundred  feet 
long  inftead  of  ninety.  I can  only  anfwer  that  I know  of 
no  reafon,  except  that  it  would  have  increafed  the  coft  con- 
fiderably ; and  as  the  archbifhop  had  expreffed  a ftrong 
opinion  againft  the  propofal  to  make  the  church  capable  of 
holding  as  many  as  1500  people  (the  only  point  on  which 
at  firft  all  parties  had  been  agreed),  and  the  plans  had  to  be 
fubmitted  to  him,  I fuppofe  Mr.  Scott  felt  that  he  could 
give  no  reafon  likely  to  be  approved,  for  incurring  that  addi- 
tional expenfe ; and  therefore  he  never  propofed  it  to  the 
committee.  It  would  in  that  cafe  have  been  neceffary  to 
increafe  the  length  of  the  chancel  and  tranfepts  alfo,  with 
the  view  of  preferving,  or  rather  recovering  the  original 
proportions  as  far  as  pollible  ; for  even  now  the  length  has 
not  been  increafed  in  proportion  to  the  width,  as  you  may 
fee  by  comparing  the  ground  plans  of  the  early  and  the  new 
churches ; all  which  confiderations  were  not  to  be  overlooked 
with  reference  to  the  queftion  of  expenfe,  although  that 
very  increafe,  efpecially  in  the  tranfepts,  would  have  ftill 
further  improved  the  architectural  effect.  Neverthelefs  I 
think  it  was  a miftake.  I alfo  venture  to  think  that,  although 
the  maxim  enunciated  by  the  archbifhop,  that  no  church 
need  be  made  to  hold  more  than  1000  people,  is  perfectly 
true  in  general,  it  does  not  apply  to  a kind  of  metropolitan 
church  in  which  an  occafional  attendance  may  be  expected 
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confiderably  beyond  the  ordinary  Sunday  congregation.  I 
underftand  that  as  many  as  1800  people  were  fometimes 
prefent  in  the  old  church  ; and  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the 
occafional  congregations  will  be  lefs  in  the  new  one,  whether 
you  regard  the  character  of  the  church  or  the  increafed  and 
1 increafing  population  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  If 
I had  known  at  firft  as  much  as  I have  learnt  fince,  either 
of  the  fize  of  the  congregation  here  on  fpecial  occafions,  or 
of  the  far  greater  fize  of  other  parifh  churches  where  the 
fervice  can  be  heard  all  over,  I fhould  certainly  have  advo- 
cated adhering  to  the  original  propofal  (which  was  none  of 
mine)  that  this  church  fhould  be  built  for  at  lead:  1500 
people.  Not  to  go  farther  than  the  three  other  principal 
towns  on  our  Great  Northern  Railway,  and  omitting  the 
two  cities  with  their  cathedrals,  Newark  and  Grantham 
churches  are  both  much  larger  than  this,  efpecially  in  length, 
which  is  juft  what  this  church  wants  ; and  that  of  Bofton, 
which  is  fomewhat  larger  than  the  great  church  of  St. 
Michael’s,  Coventry,  has  an  area  of  more  than  three  times 
the  fize  of  this,  and  has  lately  been  reftored  fo  as  to  make 
the  whole  available.  Moreover  none  of  thefe  four  churches 
have  central  towers  ; and  in  a church  of  that  conftrudlion 
you  ought  always  to  have  a larger  grofs  area  than  with  a 
weftern  tower,  becaufe  the  middle  of  it  is  more  occupied 
and  obftrudted  by  the  tower  pillars,  and  the  chancel  more 
ftrongly  feparated  from  the  nave  thereby.  Even  in  the 
fmall  town  of  Henley  on  Thames,  with  a population  lefs 
than  the  fingle  parifh  of  St.  George’s  here,  the  church  has 
lately  been  reftored  and  enlarged  to  hold  about  1400  peo- 
ple, and  it  was  very  nearly  full  on  a Sunday  when  I was 
there  lately,  though  there  was  no  fpecial  reafon  for  a larger 
congregation  than  ufual. 
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And  befides  all  this,  it  is  a great  miftake  to  forget  that  a 
certain  amount  of  redundance  is  no  lefs  an  element  of  gran- 
deur in  fpace  than  it  is  in  decoration.  The  moment  you 
fet  about  building  with  a view  to  fomething  beyond  mere 
utilitarianifm,  which  has  now  been  unanimoully  rejected  by 
Churchmen  and  Diffenters,  by  poor  law  guardians  and  me- 
tropolitan veftries,  infurance  offices,  hofpitals,  Manchefter 
warehoufemen,  diffufers  of  univerfal  knowledge,  and  repub- 
lics with  univerfal  fuffrage,  you  immediately  and  inevitably 
proceed  to  exhibit  redundance,  or  (as  it  is  called  in  the 
language  of  Puritanifm  and  Rationalifm)  wafle  of  labour, 
fomewhere.*  A large  room,  fixteen  or  twenty  feet  high, 
properly  ventilated,  will  do  juft 'as  well  as  one  of  fixty,  for 
merely  holding  a given  number  of  people.  Every  foot  of 
vertical  extenfion  of  the  walls  above  the  neceffary  height 
is  juft  as  redundant  or  fuperfluous,  except  with  a view  to 
architectural  effect,  as  every  foot  of  longitudinal  extenfion 
beyond  the  neceffary  fize.  Why  is  one  to  be  admitted  as 
unobjectionable  and  appropriate,  and  the  other  to  be  de- 
nounced as  fuperfluous  and  abfurd  ? Nay  more,  why  is 
that  one  to  be  admitted  which  gives  you  fpace  that  you 
can’t  ufe  however  much  you  want  it,  and  the  other  to  be 
rejected,  which  gives  you  the  opportunity  of  ufing  the  fpace 
whenever  you  require  it,  and  adds  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
building  when  you  don’t  ? My  opinion  therefore  about  the 
building  of  fuch  a church  as  this — I mean  a church  of  firft 
rate  architectural  character,  and  a kind  of  metropolitan 


* I do  not  mean  to  object  to  ( Utilitarianifm  in  Architecture  on 
the  contrary,  I agree  with  Mr.  Petit,  that  it  is  often  not  confidered 
enough.  But  when  it  is  the  only  thing  confidered,  Architecture  is  no 
longer  to  be  reckoned  among  the  fine  Arts. 
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church  of  the  Deanery  of  Doncafter — is,  that  it  ought  to 
have  been  made  capable  of  holding  a congregation  about 
half  as  large  again  as  the  ordinary  congregation  of  a well- 
attended  church  in  a large  town.  And  I fay  this  now,  al- 
though it  is  too  late  to  correct  the  miftake,  becaufe  I feel  fure 
the  time  will  come  when  it  will  be  faid  that  thofe  who  built 
this  church  ought  not  to  have  ftinted  it  of  a few  feet  more 
of  length  in  its  two  principal  dimenfions,  and  facrificed  both 
archite£fural  efFetft  and  the  probable  wants  of  future  con- 
gregations for  the  fake  of  fome  not  very  large  per-centage 
on  the  coft  of  the  whole,  and  in  obedience  to  a maxim  of 
by  no  means  univerfal  application. 

At  the  fame  time  I do  not  want  to  exaggerate  the  effect 
or  amount  of  this  miftake.  The  church  is  fourteen  feet 
longer  internally  and  twenty-two  externally  than  it  was 
before,  as  you  may  fee  from  the  two  ground-plans  which 
are  given  here  ; and  in  available  capacity  it  is  a great  deal 
larger ; as  everybody  will  fee  who  remembers  how  much 
of  the  fmaller  area  of  the  old  church  was  rendered  ufelefs 
by  the  galleries  and  ftaircafes  and  glafs  fcreens  and  other 
obftru£fions,  which  were  connected  in  one  way  or  other 
with  the  gallery  abomination,  and  have  all  been  now  difpofed 
of  by  the  fummary  jurifdi&ion  of  the  fire.  The  new  church 
will  hold  about  1300  people  with  reafonable  convenience  ; 
and  I fuppofe  on  great  occafions  200  or  250  more  might 
be  accommodated  with  a little  contrivance,  by  putting  feats 
in  fome  parts  of  the  church  where  nobody  would  fit  while 
there  was  room  elfewhere.  Moreover,  the  breadth  of  the 
nave  proper,  between  the  pillars  I mean,  is  increafed  from 
twenty-three  and  a half  to  twenty-feven  feet : thus  leaving 
fewer  people  in  the  aides  and  thofe  lefs  obftru&ed  by  the 
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pillars  than  in  the  old  church,  where  the  aides  were  larger 
and  the  pillars  clofer  together  both  in  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  church.  And  as  one  more  excufe  for  keeping  to  the 
old  number  of  five  bays  and  making  them  rather  wider, 
inftead  of  making  fix  of  the  old  fize  (which  would  have 
given  us  a nave  nine  feet  longer),  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  old  church  was  in  this  refpedt  identical  with  the  ftill 
earlier  but  fmaller  church  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
pillars  and  nave-arches  of  the  old  church  having  been  the 
original  Early  Englifh  ones ; as  you  fee  in  the  ground-plan 
of  the  old  and  early  churches,  where  the  light  {haded  walls 
are  the  additions  of  the  fifteenth  or  fixteenth  century,  and 
the  dark  the  original  church  of  the  thirteenth  ; and  I have 
fhown  the  {hafts  of  the  triforium  arcade  all  round  that  early 
church,  except  in  the  chancel  and  ends  of  the  tranfepts. 

In  fa6t  there  was  much  lefs  fcope  for  making  arbitrary 
alterations  in  the  dimenfions  of  the  church  than  would  be 
fuppofed  by  .anybody  who  has  not  examined  the  matter 
carefully.  Remember  that  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  reftoration  was  that  the  old  form  and  proportions  fhould 
be  preferved  as  far  as  poflible ; I do  not  mean  the  propor- 
tions between  the  original  and  very  perfedt  Early  Englifh 
nave,  tranfepts,  and  chancel,  and  the  Perpendicular  addi- 
tions which  had  been  made  two  centuries  afterwards,  in 
order  to  get  the  additional  fpace  that  was  wanted  without 
pulling  the  whole  of  the  early  church  to  pieces ; but  the 
original  proportions,  adapting  them  to  the  propofed  new 
fize.  For  inftance,  the  Perpendicular  aides  had  been  made 
fo  wide  as  nearly  to  deftroy  all  the  effedl  of  the  tranfepts, 
except  when  you  looked  at  them  above  the  roofs  of  the 
aides.  If  you  are  to  have  a crofs  church  at  all,  of  courfe 
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it  ought  to  look  like  one  throughout.  Therefore  even 
though  the  entire  width  of  the  nave  and  aifles  is  not  in- 
creafed, but  in  facft  diminifhed  by  a foot  (unneceflarily  as 
I think),  it  was  eflential  to  increafe  the  length  of  the  tran- 
fepts, in  order  to  make  them  fhow  as  fuch  ; and  they  would 
have  been  no  doubt  better,  not  merely  for  the  reafons  I 
gave  you  juft  now,  but  alfo  for  holding  the  organ  (which 
will  fill  the  whole  projection  of  the  north  tranfept),  if  they 
had  been  ftill  longer.  The  width  of  the  nave  proper  is 
increafed  fo  as  to  reftore  the  proper  and  ufual  proportions 
between  it  and  the  aifles,  and  the  length  increafed,  not  quite 
in  the  fame  proportion,  but  as  far  as  it  could  be  without 
either  increafing  the  number  of  the  arches,  or  their  fpan, 
and  therefore  their  height,  and  therefore  the  height  of  the 
main  walls,  and  of  the  roof,  and  of  the  tower,  and  in  fhort 
making  the  whole  thing  on  a larger  fcale  by  thus  enlarging 
the  bones  of  the  fkeleton. 

The  tranfepts  muft  be  as  wide  as  the  nave,  i.  e.  twenty- 
feven  feet,  becaufe  otherwife  the  central  tower  would  be 
not  fquare,  but  narrower  one  way  than  the  other,  as  in  Bath 
Abbey  church  (a  late  Perpendicular  building)  and  fome 
others,  with  a very  bad  effe£t  in  my  opinion  ; none  of  the 
really  good  central  towers  avail  themfelves  of  this  miferable 
device  for  looking  wider  than  they  ought ; and  a narrow 
tranfept  in  a large  church,  like  that  of  the  parifh  church  at 
Leeds,  is  itfelf  a poor  and  paltry  looking  thing  ; and  there 
it  is  ftill  worfe,  becaufe  it  is  made  the  excufe  for  getting  off 
with  a narrow  tower  at  the  fide  of  the  church  inftead  of  a 
broad  one  over  the  middle  where  the  old  tower  was. 
Thefe  dimenfions,  of  twenty-feven  feet  within  the  tranfepts 
and  nave  proper  and  fixty-five  feet  for  the  nave  and  aifles, 
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may  appear  to  you  nothing  very  confiderable  ; and  you  may 
think  that  the  entire  width  of  the  church  might  eafily  have 
been  increafed  without  any  great  increafe  of  expenfe.  But 
in  fa&  they  are  large  dimenfions.  The  width  of  the  nave 
of  Lichfield  Cathedral  is  exactly  the  fame ; and  fo  is  Beverley 
minfter,  which  ranks  archite£furally  with  the  cathedrals  ; 
and  the  gigantic  nave  of  Bridlington  Church,  though  longer 
than  moft  of  the  cathedral  naves,  is  only  thirty  feet  wide, 
and  with  its  aifles  is  only  fixty-eight.  Howden  and  Selby 
and  St.  Mary’s,  Beverley,  and  a multitude  of  other  churches 
all  confiderably  longer  than  this,  are  all  feveral  feet  narrower. 
Moreover  the  nave  proper  could  not  have  been  made 
wider  without  dill  further  increafing  the  lize  of  the  tower, 
which  as  it  is  will  be  four  feet  wider  than  the  old  one  ; nor 
the  aides,  without  extending  the  tranfepts,  and  violating  the 
ufual  proportion  between  the  nave  and  its  aides  in  churches 
of  this  conftruclion. 

This  church  differs  from  the  three  I mentioned  jult  now 
and  from  various  other  crofs  churches  which  might  be 
mentioned,  in  the  chancel  being  only  about  half  the  length 
of  the  nave,  whereas  in  them  it  is  of  nearly  the  fame  length. 
It  is  worth  confidering  whether  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
defeat  or  not : as  prima  facie  one  is  inclined  to  fancy  that 
it  is,  efpecially  with  the  example  of  the  cathedrals  before  us, 
mod:  of  which  have  choirs  not  much  fhorter  than  their 
naves.  But  before  we  come  to  that  conclufion,  the  firft 
queftion  is  how  the  chancel  or  choir,  when  it  is  a long  one, 
is  to  be  ufed  together  with  the  nave  in  a crofs  church.  At 
Howden  the  choir  is  in  ruins  ; at  Beverley  it  is  not  ufed 
with  the  nave ; nor  at  Hull  either,  which  is  another  crofs 
church  with  a long  chancel : at  Selby  the  choir  alone  is 
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ufed,  as  in  a cathedral : at  Newark,  a very  long  church 
with  tranfepts,  though  the  tower  is  at  the  end,  the  chancel 
is  only  partially  and  inconveniently  ufed  : in  the  old  Leeds 
church  the  chancel  was  only  ufed,  as  at  Beverley,  for  the 
adminiftration  of  the  communion  : at  Beverley  minfter, 
as  in  the  cathedrals,  the  nave  is  not  ufed  at  all.  Nor  do  I 
fee  how  it  would  be  poftible  to  do  otherwife  in  any  of  thefe 
cafes,  or  to  ufe  for  fervice  at  the  fame  time  the  whole  length 
of  a choir  eighty  or  ninety  feet  long  and  the  fub-tower  fpace 
and  nave  on  the  weft  of  it.  And  fo  fenfible  were  the  very 
early  Gothic  builders  of  this,  that  in  their  times  long 
chancels  feem  to  have  been  extremely  rare.  Kirkftall  and 
Roche  Abbeys,  and  Fountains,  and  fundry  other  Norman 
and  Early  Englifh  Abbey  churches,  though  much  longer 
in  their  naves,  had  chancels  very  little  and  fome  not  at  all 
longer  than  this.  Nay,  even  in  the  cathedrals,  as  Profeflor 
Willis  obferves  in  his  book  on  Canterbury  Cathedral,  before 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  there  were  very  few  choirs 
built  of  more  than  three  or  four  bays,  while  the  naves  have 
frequently  as  many  as  ten.  Weftminfter  Abbey  is  to  this 
day  a ftriking  example  of  the  fame  kind,  the  natural  choir 
being  fo  fliort  that  they  have  been  obliged  to  make  an  arti- 
ficial one  extending  into  the  nave  feveral  bays  beyond  the 
tranfepts.  The  inconvenience  of  having  fo  to  deal  with  the 
tranfepts,  which  is  very  ftriking  there,  may  probably  have 
been  the  reafon  for  afterwards  making  the  cathedral  choirs 
large  enough  to  hold  the  ordinary  congregation,  and  retain- 
ing the  nave  only  for  architectural  effeCt  and  occafional  con- 
gregations of  larger  numbers  than  ufual.  But  that  reafon 
clearly  could  not  be  applied  to  parifh  churches  without 
making  them  large  enough  to  be  cathedrals  and  leaving  the 
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naves  ufelefs ; and  fo  parifh  churches  ftill  continued  to  be 
built  with  fhort  chancels,  excepting  fome  which  have  be- 
come parifh  churches  from  monaftic  ones,  and  perhaps  a few 
others.  Here  the  old  proportions  between  the  nave  and 
chancel  in  the  Early  Englifh  church  will  be  very  nearly 
retained.  So  that  neither  on  the  ground  of  convenience, 
nor  precedent,  nor  on  the  authority  of  the  very  church  we 
are  reftoring,  is  there  any  reafon  for  confidering  the  fhort 
chancel  a miftake. 

The  plan  of  the  chapels  on  each  fide  of  the  chancel  is 
limply  copied  from  thofe  in  the  old  church  : only  Mr.  Scott 
has  taken  care  to  let  the  proje&ion  of  the  tranfepts  be  more 
diftinCtly  marked  than  it  was  before,  on  the  eaft  fide  as 
well  as  on  the  weft,  though  I think  hardly  yet  enough. 
In  faCt  thefe  chapels  had  been  extenfions  of  what  was 
originally  only  an  Eaflern  aide  of  the  tranfepts  with  a lean- 
to  roof  juft  like  the  nave  aides ; as  was  explained  in  that 
paper  of  his  about  the  ruins,  which  I have  feveral  times 
referred  to ; and  hence  it  was  that  the  chapels  in  the  old 
church  extended  as  far  as  the  north  and  fouth  fronts  of 
the  tranfepts.  The  whole  of  this  Eaftern  part  of  the 
church,  forming  a fpace  of  about  eighty-five  feet  by  forty, 
will  have  an  efFeCt  vaftly  fuperior  to  the  correfponding  part 
of  the  whole  church  ; not  merely  by  reafon  of  Mr.  For- 
man’s magnificent  reftoration  of  the  South  chapel  which 
bears  his  name,  but  becaufe  they  will  no  longer  be  cut  off* 
from  the  reft  of  the  church  and  cut  up  into  three  diffinCt 
parts,  by  the  fcreens  and  partitions  which  had  grown  up  in 
the  old  church.  The  Forman  chapel  will  again  be  the 
Baptiftery  or  chapel  for  the  Font.  Of  courfe  I know  that 
the  wed:  end  of  the  church  is  confidered  the  orthodox 
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place  for  the  font ; but  I think  we  fhould  be  very  unwife  to 
give  up  the  fpace  which  will  be  more  ufefully  occupied  by 
fittings  there,  when  we  have  the  opportunity  of  placing  the 
font  not  only  in  a far  more  convenient  place,  but  alfo  in  a 
more  dignified  one,  by  allowing  it  to  occupy  a diftinCt  chapel 
of  its  own,  and  that  the  moft  highly  ornamented  part  of 
the  church,  and  one  which  will  be  much  better  devoted  to 
that  purpofe  than  filled  with  feats  where  very  few  people 
could  either  fee  the  minifter  or  hear  the  fervice.  I fhall 
have  a little  more  to  fay  about  the  architectural  details  of 
this  chapel  prefently,  after  I have  finifhed  the  explanation 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  dimenfions  of  the  church  were 
fixed.  The  ground  plan  we  have  now  difpofed  of. 

The  height  of  the  walls  and  roof  may  be  confidered  to 
have  fixed  itfelf,  in  feveral  ways.  The  bays  of  the  nave 
being  of  a certain  width  required  a certain  height,  for  pro- 
portion, and  for  getting  the  proper  pitch  of  the  arches, 
which  would  have  been  fpoilt  if  they  had  been  lower  than 
equilateral ; and  on  the  top  of  them,  as  clofe  as  poflible, 
and  not  with  an  ugly  blank  fpace  between,  as  when  the 
Perpendicular  builders  blocked  up  half  the  Early  Englifh 
triforium,  will  come  the  clearftory  ; which  again  muft  be 
of  a certain  height  to  contain  the  windows.  For  although 
nothing  could  be  uglier  than  the  old  clearftory  windows, 
yet  it  was  defirable  and  poftible  to  preferve  the  old  form  and 
general  effeCl  of  a large  clearftory  with  two  good  fized  in- 
dependent windows  over  each  bay  of  the  nave,  only  reduc- 
ing their  fize  and  increafing  the  thicknefs  of  wall  between 
them,  juft  enough  to  get  rid  of  the  greenhoufe  character 
of  the  old  one.  Or  again  you  may  fay,  that  as  the  length 
of  the  church  was  increafed,  the  height  of  the  walls  clearly 
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ought  not  to  be  diminidied ; and  thus  in  either  of  thefe 
ways  the  height  of  the  aide  and  clearftory  walls  would 
almoft  determine  itfelf  to  be  what  it  is,  i.  e.  the  top  of 
the  aide  parapet  thirty  feet  from  the  ground,  and  of  the 
nave  or  clearftory  walls  fifty-four ; and  that  is  the  fame  all 
round,  becaufe  all  the  converging  roofs  of  a crofs  church 
ought  to  be  of  the  fame  height,  and  therefore  all  the  walls 
which  carry  them.  If  anybody  is  not  convinced  of  this,  I 
{hall  only  afk  him  to  look  at  the  exceptions,  whether  the 
few  ancient  or  the  many  modern  ones  that  he  can  find, 
and  I think  he  will  be  fatisfied.  The  chapel  walls  and  roofs 
are  however  rather  higher  than  the  aides,  as  they  very  well 
may  be,  and  had  better  be  for  the  fake  of  variety,  efpecially 
as  they  are  wider.  On  the  top  of  the  main  walls  there 
comes  the  roof ; and  the  height  of  that  again  is  fixed  by  the 
pitch  or  dope  of  the  original  roof,  which  you  may  remem- 
ber I faid  that  I had  firft  conjectured  and  then  found  to  be 
the  angle  formed  by  two  adjacent  radii  of  a pentagon  ; and 
thus  the  top  of  the  roof  will  be  feventy-three  feet  from  the 
ground  ; or  rather  from  the  door-line,  which  is  the  level 
the  architects  meafure  from,  and  therefore  nearly  feventy- 
five  feet  from  the  ground  outfide  the  church,  as  the  door 
will  no  longer  be  funk  below  the  ground  but  raifed  above 
it.  The  top  of  the  roof  of  the  Gordon  Square  Church, 
though  narrower  than  this,  is  ftated  to  be  no  lefs  than  ninety 
feet. 

Then  we  come  to  the  tower ; and  that  even  more  de- 
finitely than  the  walls  of  the  church  fixes  its  own  dimen- 
fions.  For  the  breadth  being  increafed  to  fit  the  increafed 
width  of  the  nave  tranfepts  and  chancel  out  of  which  it 
rifes,  and  the  defign  being  intended  to  be  the  fame,  of  courfe 
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the  height  muft  be  increafed  in  the  fame  proportion ; and 
thus  it  will  be  raifed  from  140  feet  to  about  165,  reckoning 
as  ufual  to  the  top  of  the  pinnacles  : which  is  fourteen  feet 
higher  than  the  celebrated  tower  of  St.  Mary’s,  Taunton, 
twenty-five  higher  than  Howden,  juft  a little  higher  than 
the  central  tower  of  Wells,  and  about  100  feet  lower  than 
Bofton  and  Lincoln  ; and  the  height  is  alfo  very  nearly  the 
fame  as  the  internal  length  of  the  church,  which  is  very 
unufual  with  a tower,  though  not  uncommon  with  a fpire. 
But  you  fee  this  great  height  is  not  the  refult  of  any  vanity 
of  building  a tower  higher  than  any  other  of  its  clafs,  but  is 
the  neceffary  refult  of  a few  very  fimple  rules  which  were 
adopted  for  the  reftoration,  and  chiefly  of  the  determination 
to  preferve  or  reftore  its  original  form  and  defign  as  it  ex- 
ifted  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  And  that  you 
may  not  be  too  proud  of  this  great  tower  when  it  is  built, 
I will  remind  you  that  it  would  very  nearly  ftand  upright 
within  the  choir  of  Cologne  ; and  that  it  would  take  about 
fix  of  fuch  towers  put  together  to  make  one  equal  in  fize 
to  that  of  Mechlin,  which  is  350  feet  high,  and  was  in- 
tended to  carry  a fpire  nearly  as  high  again. 

Befides  this  great  increafe  in  the  fize  of  the  tower,  we 
ftiall  recover  that  moft  important  internal  feature  of  the 
old  tower  which  its  builders  evidently  never  intended  to  be 
effaced  as  it  was,  perhaps  inevitably,  in  comparatively 
modern  times.  I mean  the  lantern  formed  by  the  lower 
fet  of  windows,  of  which  I fpoke  in  the  laft  lecfture.  If 
the  old  tower  had  ftood  when  the  reft  of  the  church  fell,  it 
would  have  been  as  impoflible  to  regain  the  lantern  con- 
fiftently  with  ringing  the  bells  as  at  Howden  and  Merton 
College  chapel,  in  one  of  which  the  ringing  is  facrificed  to 
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the  lantern,  and  in  the  other  the  lantern  is  facrificed  to  the 
ringing,  in  the  manner  I explained  before.  But  with  the  in- 
creafed  height  which  we  fhall  now  have,  and  the  opportunity 
of  making  the  tower  walls  ftronger  than  before,  we  can 
arrange  both  the  belfry  and  the  bell-chamber  conveniently 
enough  in  the  fifty-five  feet  of  fpace  that  there  will  be 
between  the  top  of  the  lantern  windows  and  the  roof  of  the 
tower.  Indeed  if  the  tower  had  not  fallen,  ftrange  as  it 
may  feem  at  firft,  it  would  have  been  almoft  impoflible  to 
eftedt  any  reftoration  of  the  church  in  the  old  form  and 
proportions.  For  it  was  originally  built  as  the  central  tower 
of  the  Early  Englifh  church,  and  adapted  to  the  height  of 
the  high  pitched  roof  and  low  clearftory  of  that  early 
church,  as  you  may  fee  in  the  view  given  of  the  church  in 
that  ftate  in  Mr.  Jackfon’s  book.  It  never  was  really 
incorporated  with  the  later  Perpendicular  clearftory,  nor 
ever  could  have  been  with  any  one  of  that  height ; and 
without  a clearftory  of  that  height  or  fomething  near  it,  the 
church  would  have  been  too  dark  when  made  fixty-five  feet 
wide  inftead  of  the  original  fifty.  Any  attempt  therefore 
to  adapt  a new  church  to  the  old  tower  (if  it  had  remained) 
muft  have  involved  a total  change  of  defign,  and  a great  de- 
parture from  inftead  of  adherence  to c the  leading  features  and 
c charadter  of  the  old  church/  And  as  I fee  no  reafon  to 
doubt  that  the  tower  can  be  fuccefsfully  copied  on  the 
larger  fcale  which  will  now  be  neceflary,  I cannot  help 
thinking  its  deftrudtion  with  the  reft  of  the  church  moft 
fortunate  in  an  architedfural  point  of  view. 

Having  now  given  you  the  reafons  for  adopting  the  pro- 
portions, fize,  and  ftyle  of  the  new  church  and  its  various 
parts,  I muft  refer  you  for  its  external  afpedl  to  the  two 
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views  of  it  which  are  given  here  and  in  the  frontifpiece. 
The  latter  is  much  the  fame  as  the  original  picture  prepared 
by  Mr.  Scott,  or  his  artift,  only  with  the  exaggerated  per- 
fpedlive  of  that  picture  reduced  to  fuch  a diftant  view  of 
the  whole  church  as  can  be  taken  by  the  eye  at  once.  And 
inftead  of  trying  to  fhow  the  fouth  and  weft  fronts  together, 
I had  this  view  taken  more  from  the  fouth,  and  another  for 
the  exprefs  purpofe  of  fhowing  the  weft  and  one  of  the 
tranfepts,  as  you  fee ; and  probably  there  is  no  external 
view  in  which  the  new  church  will  be  fo  fuperior  to  the  old 
as  this  of  the  weft  front  : towards  which  I hope  that  a ftreet 
will  fome  day  be  made  from  the  fouth-weft  corner  of  the 
churchyard. 

The  firft  thing  that  I will  notice  infide  the  church  is  the 
height  of  the  tower  arches  ; which  will  be  no  lefs  than  fifty- 
fix  feet  from  the  floor  : of  courfe  this  is  mainly  governed  by 
the  height  of  the  clearftory  walls,  and  therefore  this  alfo  was 
not  an  arbitrary  height.  The  tower  pillars  are  ten  feet  in 
diameter(more  than  twice  the  fize  of  thofe  at  Gordon  Square 
which  are  intended  to  carry  a fpire),  and  are  made  in  courfes 
of  only  two  and  four  ftones,  and  thofe  the  hardeft  I ever  faw, 
except  granite.  A very  important  experiment  was  made 
on  this  ftone  before  the  committee  determined  to  ufe  it  for 
thefe  and  all  the  other  pillars  of  the  church.  It  was  fup- 
pofed  by  many  people  that  the  old  tower  fell  becaufe  the 
pillars  were  of  limeftone,  which  got  calcined  with  the  fire  and 
water  that  was  thrown  upon  it.  Mr.  Scott  foon  afcertained 
that  to  be  a miftake,  and  that  it  fell,  not  becaufe  the  pillars 
were  built  of  limeftone,  but  becaufe  they  were  not  built  of 
folid  ftone  at  all,  but  only  of  rubble  cafed  with  ftone,  as 
was  too  often  the  cafe  in  old  work  ; and  fo  as  foon  as  the 
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cafing  was  burnt,  the  rubble  gave  way  like  dull,  and  the 
tower,  as  we  may  fay,  fell  down  like  a man  fhot  below  his 
knees ; for  the  parts  above,  and  even  the  upper  part  of  the 
piers  themfelves,  were  good  and  folid.  The  unfolid  piers  of 
the  original  Early  Englifh  tower  had  ftrangely  and  fortu- 
nately been  left  for  about  fifteen  feet,  when  they  built  the 
Perpendicular  tower,  apparently  as  a kind  of  intentional  pro- 
vifion  for  fecuring  its  fall  whenever  the  church  ftiould  be 
burnt  again, as  it  had  been  220  years  before.  But  befides  this 
difcovery,  we  were  told  by  the  clerk  of  the  works,  juft  as 
we  were  on  the  point  of  determining,  in  deference  to  the 
general  opinion  about  limeftone,  to  guard  againft  another 
fire  by  building  the  pillars  of  fandftone,  that  they  would  not 
be  better  but  worfe,  for  that  inftead  of  waiting  till  they 
were  calcined  through,  they  would  blow  up  after  a few  hours’ 
firing.  So  we  tried  the  experiment  of  keeping  in  the  fire  a 
large  block  of  this  limeftone  from  Crookhill,  near  Conif- 
brough  Caftle,  and  another,  of  what  was  reprefented  to  be 
the  beft  fandftone,  until  one  of  them  fhould  fall  to  pieces. 
In  four  hours  the  fandftone  burft  into  little  bits ; the  lime- 
ftone did  not  even  crack  for  eighteen  hours  ; and  after 
being  kept  in  the  fire  for  three  days  more,  water  was 
thrown  upon  the  three  pieces  into  which  the  block  had 
then  cracked,  and  they  did  not  fall  into  any  more  pieces, 
nor  appear  to  be  calcined  for  any  fenfible  depth.  So  I think 
we  may  confider  the  pillars  of  the  new  church  fire  proof, 
and  the  new  tower  much  ftronger  than  the  old,  on  account 
of  its  greater  ftride  at  the  bottom,  the  greater  fize  of  its 
piers,  their  greater  folidity,  and  the  very  fuperior  quality  of 
the  ftone,  and  therefore  better  calculated  to  ftand  the  fwing 
of  the  bells,  under  which  the  old  tower  ufed  to  fhake  rather 
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fearfully,  and  had  latterly  exhibited  a very  unpleafant  crack  at 
its  fuppofed  jundtion  with  the  walls  of  the  clearftory,  where 
we  found  afterwards  that  it  had  never  been  really  joined. 

Mr.  Scott  has  introduced  another  excellent  provifion  for 
ftrengthening  the  walls,  or  at  lead:  for  carrying  the  thruft  of 
the  roofs  (of  which  there  is  always  fome  in  roofs  of  this 
kind,  however  well  they  may  be  made)  down  to  the  exter- 
nal buttrefles  ; by  putting  internal  flying  buttrefles  from  the 
aifle  walls  to  the  bottom  of  the  clearftory  over  every  pillar. 
It  would  have  been  affedtation  to  put  them  outfide  the  aifle 
roofs,  as  they  are  in  cathedrals  and  other  churches  where 
the  nave  roof  is  of  ftone,  and  requires  fome  fuch  provifion 
againft  the  horizontal  thruft  ; for  that  would  have  looked 
like  afking  people  to  believe  that  the  roof  is  vaulted  when 
it  is  not,  and  would  therefore  be  condemnable  as  a fharn — 
a thing  utterly  abominable  in  all  Gothic  work  ; which  never 
pretends  to  be  better  or  grander  than  it  is,  and  would  rather 
leave  people  to  find  out,  if  the]/  choofe  to  look  deep  enough, 
that  it  is  better  than  it  pretends  to  be.  Thefe  flying  but- 
trefles will  alfo  be  a great  improvement  to  the  internal  view 
of  the  aifle  roofs,  and  in  a long  perfpedtive  view  from  either 
of  the  chapels  they  will  have  fomething  of  the  effedl  of 
vaulting  ribs.  In  old  churches  the  aifles  were  often  vaulted 
with  ftone  when  the  nave  was  not ; for  the  lownefs  and 
narrownefs  of  aifles  makes  the  vaulting  much  eafier  to 
balance  than  when  it  has  to  fpan  twice  the  width,  and  at 
nearly  twice  the  height  from  the  ground.  There  is  how- 
ever one  place  as  high  or  higher  than  the  nave  roofs,  that 
always  can  be  vaulted  fafely  ; and  that  is  the  firft  floor  of  a 
central  tower,  where  it  is  not  to  be  open  as  a lantern.  For 
inftance,  if  the  tower  here  had  been  too  low  to  hold  the 
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belfry  and  the  bell-chamber  above  the  top  of  the  lower 
windows,  then  the  lantern  muft  have  been  given  up,  and 
the  lower  windows  muft  have  been  the  belfry  windows,  as 
they  were  before,  though  not  originally  : and  then  the  pro- 
per thing  to  do  would  have  been  to  vault  the  floor  of  that 
room  with  ftone,  the  great  ribs  fpringing  from  the  corners, 
where  the  tops  of  the  clearftories  meet  the  tower,  and  afford 
the  requifite  abutment  for  fupporting  any  weight  of  vault- 
ing. Of  courfe  a hole  muft  be  made  in  the  middle  for 
taking  up  the  bells  ; and  it  may  be  made  an  ornamental 
feature  of  the  vault ; for  a ftone  ring  or  polygon  will  ftand 
there,  on  the  principle  of  the  dome,  which  I explained  in 
the  firft  leCture. 

Stone  vaulting  on  diagonal  ribs  is  fuch  an  effentially 
Gothic  feature,  and  fo  much  more  effective  than  anything 
that  can  be  fubftituted  for  it,  that  I fliould  have  been  forry 
if  we  had  been  altogether  deprived  of  it  here.  It  would 
have  been  too  expenfive,  and  would  have  required  too  large 
pillars  to  introduce  it  even  in  the  aifles  ; but  as  the  porch 
was  vaulted  in  the  old  Perpendicular  church,  and  involves 
no  great  expenfe,  that  was  at  once  adopted  as  part  of  the 
new  plan.  And  when  Mr.  Forman  undertook,  not  merely 
to  rebuild  the  chapel  in  which  his  anceftors  are  buried,  but 
to  build  it  in  the  beft  ftyle  that  the  architect  could  devife, 
I fuggefted  the  vaulting  of  the  roof,  as  well  as  the  arcading 
of  the  walls,  as  the  moft  effective  and  fubftantial  mode  of 
improving  its  architecture.  In  the  ground  plan  of  the  new 
church  you  will  fee  an  odd-ftiaped  pillar  between  that 
chapel  and  the  chancel ; and  this  is  the  explanation  of  it. 
Vaulting,  as  everybody  knows,  produces  a great  horizontal 
thruft,  and  therefore  requires  either  a great  depth  of  but- 
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trefs  outfide  and  of  pillar  infide  the  church,  to  carry  the 
thruft  down  to  the  ground,  or  elfe  a very  great  load  on  the 
top  of  the  faid  buttredes  and  pillars  to  balance  it.  More- 
over, as  the  North  chapel  is  not  vaulted,  there  will  be  no 
fuch  horizontal  prefliire  againft  the  correfponding  pillar  on 
that  fide ; and  therefore  the  two  pillars  ought  to  be,  and  to 
fhow  that  they  are,  different  in  ftrength  in  the  north  and 
fouth  diredtion  ; but  not  in  the  eaft  and  weft,  becaufe  there 
they  have  juft  the  fame  work  to  do,  and  that  is  none  at  all, 
except  merely  bearing  the  vertical  prefliire  of  the  wall  above 
them.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  right  way  to  meet  this 
cafe  was,  to  make  the  fouth  pillar  a kind  of  double  one,  or 
five  feet  thick  from  north  to  fouth,  while  it  is  only  three 
feet,  like  the  reft,  from  eaft  to  weft  ; and  Mr.  Scott  agreed 
with  me.  After  this  had  been  done  I found  that  juft 
the  fame  cafe  had  occurred  in  St.  Mary’s,  Beverley ; for 
there  alfo  three  bays  of  one  aifle  of  the  chancel  are  vaulted, 
while  the  oppofite  ones  are  not ; and  there  the  difficulty  has 
been  met  by  putting  a kind  of  buttrefs  to  thofe  pillars  pro- 
jecting into  the  vaulted  aifle  ; which  of  courfe  is  the  wrong 
fide  for  mechanical  effedt,  but  it  would  have  been  too  ugly 
on  the  other  fide  ; and  fome  of  the  vaulting  ribs  fpring  from 
the  pillar,  and  fome  from  this  appendage  to  it,  and  they  crofs 
each  other  in  a confufed  and  unfatisfadtory  way,  as  if  they 
did  not  know  exadtly  which  was  their  proper  origin.  In 
this  inftanee  I venture  to  think  that  the  new  way  is  better 
than  the  old,  if  it  is  new  ; for  it  is  very  unfafe  to  prefume 
that  anything  under  the  fun  is  new,  merely  becaufe  you 
do  not  happen  to  have  feen  it  before.  The  South  Eaft 
tower  pier  is  increafed  in  the  fame  way,  not  becaufe  that 
was  not  ftrong  enough  to  carry  half  a dozen  fuch  vaults, 
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but  to  prevent  confufion  in  the  direction  of  the  ribs  ; and 
the  refult  is  accidentally  convenient,  becaufe  it  increafes  the 
thicknefs  of  that  pier  to  twelve  feet  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  tower  will  be  moft  affe&ed  by  the  fwing  of  the  bells  : 
on  which  I fhall  have  fomething  more  to  fay  in  the  next 
le&ure. 

I have  been  afked  why  we  have  not  built  a triforium,  or 
open  gallery  under  the  clearftory  windows  and  above  the 
nave  arches,  as  has  been  done  in  the  Gordon  Square  church, 
which  is  on  much  the  fame  plan  as  this,  though  in  an  earlier 
ftyle.  The  anfwer  is  that  you  have  no  bufinefs  to  make  a 
triforium,  any  more  than  flying  buttrefles,  where  the  con- 
ftrudfion  of  the  church  does  not  require  it.  A triforium 
implies  either  a real  gallery  over  the  aifles  or  at  any  rate 
vaulted  aifles,  becaufe  it  occupies  the  fpace  which  there  muft 
be  between  the  nave  arches  and  the  clearftory,  in  order  to 
correfpond  to  the  fpace  between  the  internal  ftone  roof  of 
the  aifles  (where  they  have  one)  and  the  external  wooden 
roof.  At  Gordon  Square,  though  it  is  a very  beautiful 
feature  in  the  church,  the  triforium  is  in  one  fenfe  a (ham  ; 
and  the  internal  roof  of  the  aifles,  which  is  of  wood,  is  only 
a flat  ceiling,  while  the  external  one  Hopes  as  ufual.  And 
in  our  cafe  it  muft  be  further  remembered  that  if  we  had 
added  a triforium  in  the  fame  way,  we  muft  either  have 
curtailed  the  clearftory  windows  and  fo  fpoilt  them,  or 
lowered  the  nave  arches,  which  would  have  been  ftill  worfe, 
or  raifed  the  walls  about  ten  feet  higher,  and  therefore  the 
tower  alfo,  which  would  then  have  appeared  too  high  for 
the  length  of  the  church,  unlefs  all  the  principal  dimenfions 
had  been  increafed  in  proportion. 

Still  it  may  be  afked  why  we  did  not  make  a triforium 
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clearftory,  or  a paffage  along  the  bottom  of  the  windows 
and  in  the  thicknefs  of  the  wall,  as  at  Selby  and  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  Bridlington,  and  as  was  the  cafe  in  the  Early  church 
here  (which  triforium,  by  the  bye,  is  very  inadequately  fhown 
in  the  (ketch  in  Mr.  Jackfon’s  book,  and  made  to  look  only 
like  a blank  arcade,  inftead  of  a paffage  between  the  wall  and 
the  arches).  It  is  in  my  opinion  an  amply  fufficient  obje&ion 
to  that  conftruCtion,  that  it  deftroys  all  poffibility  of  getting 
the  proper  external  depth  for  the  clearftory  windows.  Thofe 
are  the  very  windows  which  I mentioned  in  the  fecond  lec- 
ture as  looking  fo  ill  at  Selby  ; and  fo  do  the  correfponding 
ones  at  Bridlington.  Here  on  the  contrary  we  fhall  get 
the  glafs  of  the  clearftory  windows  nearly  two  feet  from  the 
outfide  of  the  wall,  which  is  there  three  feet  fix  inches  thick  ; 
and  this  is  of  far  more  value  in  an  architectural  point  of  view 
than  an  internal  paffage  along  the  windows,  which  would 
be  of  no  ufe,  and  not  much  ornament,  and  would  have 
increafed  the  coft  materially. 

In  the  old  church  there  was  a room  over  the  porch,  con- 
taining a fmall  theological  library,  which  perifhed  in  the 
fire.  ACting  on  the  principle  I have  fo  often  mentioned, 
of  reftoring  all  the  old  features  as  far  as  poflible,  the  porch 
is  rebuilt  with  a fimilar  room  above  it.  There  are  many 
of  the  fame  kind,  and  they  are  undoubtedly  a great  archi- 
tectural improvement  to  a porch  externally ; but  I have 
been  furprifed  to  fee  how  rarely  they  are  made  of  any  ufe, 
or  even  of  any  ornament  to  the  infide  of  the  church.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  this  parvife  (as  its  technical  name  is), 
might  be  made  occafionally  ufeful  for  fittings,  and  always 
ornamental,  by  opening  it  completely  to  the  church  with 
three  arches,  which  have  double  marble  columns  like  a 
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piece  of  a triforium.  This  has  now  been  done,  and  the  effect 
is  fo  good  that  I do  not  hefitate  to  recommend  it  in  other 
churches,  where  fuch  chambers  are  now  lying  ufelefs,  and 
there  is  nothing  over  the  inner  door  of  the  porch  but  a 
dark  fpace  of  blank  wall.  The  fame  thing  is  done,  only 
on  a fmaller  fcale  and  with  one  arch  inftead  of  three,  in  St. 
Matthew’s  Church,  at  Leeds,  which  was  built  by  Mr.  Scott, 
after  the  pattern  of  the  Temple  Church,  but  without  the 
Round.  This  porch  is  now  fo  nearly  finifhed  that  we  can 
judge  of  its  effect  fufficiently.  Except  the  Forman  chapel, 
it  is  the  moft  highly  decorated  part  of  the  church,  as  the 
old  porch  was,  for  it  was  the  only  part  that  had  a vaulted 
roof  and  niches  with  ftatues  in  them.  I know  of  no  modern 
work  equal  to  the  new  porch  in  its  proportions,  and  in  the 
depth  and  boldnefs  of  details,  and  in  the  general  ftyle  of  the 
decoration  ; and  I think  alfo  that  nobody  who  remembers 
the  old  one  will  deny,  that  it  is  an  excellent  fpecimen  of  a 
reftoration  which  effectually  preferves  the  leading  features 
and  character  of  the  original  while  the  details  are  ma- 
terially improved. 

Here  therefore,  that  the  praife  and  blame  may  come  to- 
gether, I will  introduce  the  criticifm  I promifed  on  fome  of 
the  miftakes  which  have  been  committed  in  the  new  build- 
ing fo  far  as  it  has  yet  gone.  The  fault  of  fome  of  the 
windows  I have  noticed  already.  The  next  I have  to 
mention  is  not  very  ferious,  but  ftill  is  worth  mentioning 
becaufe  it  is  one  of  that  clafs  which  comprehends  nine  out 
of  ten  of  modern  architectural  blunders,  want  of  due  pro- 
portion between  details  : and  I (hall  attempt  to  point  out 
the  caufe  of  it  prefently.  Few  people  I find  go  into  the 
church  without  obferving,  what  I faid  they  would  obferve 
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when  I faw  the  firft  ftone  of  the  nave  pillars  laid  on  its 
foundations,  that  the  fecondary  fhafts  are  a great  deal  too 
fmall : in  fail  they  look  rather  like  pipes  laid  in  the  hollows 
betweenthe  principal  fhafts,  than  diftindf  fhafts  helping  to 
fupport  the  capital  and  the  wall  above.  At  firffc  they  were 
intended  to  be  omitted  altogether,  as  in  the  Howden  pillars, 
and  fome  that  may  be  feen  at  page  1 58  of  the  laft  edition  of 
Rickman.  But  in  fpite  of  thofe  authorities  I think  it  is  a 
very  bad  pattern,  and  efpecially  for  a church  where  every- 
thing is  on  fo  large  a fcale  as  this  ; and  Mr.  Scott  after- 
wards came  to  the  fame  conclufion,  and  inferted  fome  fhafts 
in  the  hollows  ; but  they  are  ftill  fo  fmall  that  they  do  not 
come  up  to  the  fides  of  a fquare  fedfion  of  the  pillar.  Thofe 
in  the  chancel  do ; and  I think  nobody  can  fee  the  two  to- 
gether, or  even  thofe  in  the  nave  alone,  without  feeing  that 
a good  deal  of  labour  has  been  fpent  there  in  cutting  away 
ftone  which  had  much  better  have  been  left.  The  pillars  at 
Gordon  Square  have  juft  the  oppofite  defedf,  viz.  a want 
of  diftindfnefs  in  their  form  ; which  indeed  is  the  prevail- 
ing fault  of  the  mouldings  there.  At  Doncafter  the  dif- 
ferent c orders  ’ in  the  arch  mouldings  are  much  better 
marked,  and  the  tower  pillars  are  I think  as  good  as  pofli- 
ble  : no  fuch  pillars  have  been  built  within  the  laft  four 
hundred  years. 

But  on  the  outfide  of  the  church  there  is  a more  ferious 
and  a lefs  excufable  miftake  than  this  of  the  nave  pillars. 
The  bafes  of  the  buttrefles  exhibited  in  the  original  pidture 
of  the  new  church  are  remarkably  bold  and  rich,  hardly  in- 
ferior to  thofe  at  Bridlington  (which  you  may  find  in  Rick- 
man if  you  have  not  feen  the  original).  You  can  fee  this 
even  in  the  fmall  drawing  in  the  frontifpiece,  which  is 
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taken  from  that  pitfture  of  Mr.  Scott’s.  But  in  the  acftual 
building  all  thofe  fine  bafes  have  fhrunk  into  nothing  more 
than  a fingle  fmall  fet-ofF,  or  rather  into  fomething  lefs  ; for 
the  a&ual  bafe  is  more  than  covered  by  the  drip  moulding 
on  the  fet-ofF  immediately  above  it.  In  the  original  drawing 
too  the  fet-offs  higher  up  were  made  deep  and  bold,  fome- 
thing like  thofe  in  thefe  two  cuts  of  fome  old  buttrefles,  of 
which  the  firft  is  not  unlike  our  corner  ones.  But  thefe 
alfo  in  reality  have  had  to  be  reduced,  and  in  fome  of  the 


moil  important  buttrefles  reduced  fo  much  as  to  be  very 
little  more  than  fhamfet-offs,  with  no  real  proje&ion  : which 
the  eye  firft  condemns  involuntarily,  and  then  dete&s  as  an 
impofture.  When  it  was  found  that  they  had  been  begun 
too  fhallow,  the  only  way  to  make  the  beft  of  a bad  job 
would  have  been  to  change  their  chara£ter  into  ftraight 
buttrefles  without  any  fet-off  at  all  in  the  fmall  ones,  like 
thofe  at  Bridlington  (which  however  are  of  ample  depth), 
and  in  the  large  ones,  with  fewer  fet-offs,  and  thofe  real 
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ones.  I am  forry  to  fay  I muft  pronounce  nearly  all  of 
them  very  bad,  except  the  great  ones  of  the  Weft  front, 
which  the  clerk  of  the  works  luckily  obferved  in  time  ; and 
even  thefe  are  lefs  than  thofe  of  the  Weft  front  of  Howden, 
which  is  in  fome  refpe&s  inferior  to  this.  And  now  let  us 
fee  if  we  cannot  find  out  the  explanation  of  thefe  miftakes, 
and  many  ten  times  worfe,  which  may  be  feen  in  nearly  all 
modern  churches. 

When  an  architect  makes  a picture  of  a church  which 
he  is  engaged  to  build,  he  can  fee  whether  it  looks  fome- 
thing  like  a Gothic  building  or  not — fuppofing  him  of  courfe 
not  to  be  utterly  ignorant  of  what  he  is  about ; and  fo  he 
takes  care  not  to  let  it  go  out  for  judgment  until  it  does. 
But  unfortunately,  when  it  has  been  duly  exhibited,  and  has 
fatisfied  thofe  who  are  interefted  in  the  matter  that  they  are 
at  laft  going  to  have  fomething  really  Gothic,  it  is  fuppofed 
to  have  done  its  work,  and  is  forthwith  put  afide  to  make 
way  for  the  ftereotyped  conventionalities  of  the  archite&’s 
office.  Windows,  which  in  the  exhibition  pi£ture  had  all 
the  depth  of  a ftrong  fhadow,  becaufe  they  would  have 
looked  frightful  if  they  had  not,  you  find  afterwards  in 
the  working  plans  ftuck  clofe  to  the  outfide,  as  if  fhadow 
was  the  thing  above  all  others  to  be  avoided  in  building 
Gothic  windows.  Mullions  and  tracery  which  looked  like 
good  folid  ftone  in  the  perfpe<ftive,  drop  down  into  the 
ufual  ftick  and  whalebone  ftyle  in  the  working  drawings, 
becaufe  the  gentlemen  who  made  them  have  never  been  in 
the  habit  of  drawing  any  windows  otherwife,  and  have  never 
taken  the  trouble  to  meafure  the  very  examples  which  they 
buy  to  copy  from.  Nay,  the  working  drawings  them- 
felves  are  made  as  if  the  architect  expected  to  be  directed 
by  infpiration  to  hit  upon  the  right  proportions  without  even 
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taking  the  trouble  to  draw  the  whole  of  a thing  at  once,  fo 
as  to  get  fome  faint  idea  of  what  it  will  look  like  in  reality. 

I fay  a faint  idea,  becaufe  I utterly  deride  the  notion  that 
any  human  being,  whether  writing  the  word  Architect  after 
his  name  or  not,  can  do  more  than  guefs  how  anything  will 
really  look  from  that  flat  and  (hadowlefs  image  of  an  im- 
poflible  reality,  which  is  called  in  architectural  flang  an 
Elevation  : and  of  courfe  Ml  lefs  from  a SeCtion,  or  a 
Ground  plan  ; though  thefe  things  are  all  neceflary  for  the 
merely  mechanical  operations  of  the  builder.  But  building 
is  one  thing,  and  defigning  for  architectural  effeCt  is  another. 

And  if  a complete  c elevation’  of  a buttrefs  or  a turret 
can  give  only  an  imperfeCt  idea  of  what  it  will  look  like 
when  feen  from  a real  point  of  view,  and  with  real  light  and 
{hade,  what  muft  an  incomplete  and  partial  elevation  or 
feCtion  be  worth  ? And  what  unheard-of  genius  muft  that 
man  poflefs,  or  elfe  what  amazing  folly  and  prefumption, 
who  thinks  that  he  can  make  a working  drawing  of  one 
quarter  of  the  thing  to-day,  and  another  the  month  after 
next,  and  the  reft  next  year,  and  make  fure  that  they 
will  all  exaCtly  fuit  each  other  and  produce  a whole  homo- 
geneous and  fymmetrical.  This  habit  of  not  making  pro- 
per drawings — and  none  but  drawings  which  (how  every- 
thing in  real  perfpeCtive  can  be  proper  ones — of  every  part 
of  a building,  is  the  main  reafon  why  one  of  the  greateft 
faults  of  modern  building  is  the  want  of  proportion  between 
the  different  details  and  between  them  and  the  whole 
building.  If  the  builders  were  themfelves  architects,  or 
defigners,  as  they  once  were,  it  would  be  another  thing. 
But  now  the  drawings  are  everything  : every  moulding, 
and  till  lately  every  bit  of  carving,  muft  be  drawn  for  the 
men  who  have  to  execute  it : beauties  and  blunders  all  have 
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to  be  copied  with  the  fame  undifcriminating  exaCtnefs  and 
‘ fervility.’  And  if  fome  unprofeflional  fpeCtator  ventures  to 
fugged:  an  early  doubt  whether  this  pillar  is  not  too  thin,  or 
that  buttrefs  is  deep  enough,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  he  will  be 
told  that  he  can’t  judge  of  the  thing  yet,  but  that  it  will  all 
be  right  when  it  is  done  ; and  fmall  architects  write  letters 
to  the  newfpapers  to  complain  that  the  reafon  why  the 
works  of  modern  builders  give  fo  little  fatisfa6tion  is,  that 
ignorant  committees  or  employers  are  always  interfering 
and  infilling  on  their  own  caprices  being  adopted  ; and  that 
if  thefe  c meddling  wifeacres  could  only  be  deterred  from 
c attempting  to  control  the  educated  and  practical  judg- 
c ment  of  the  architect,’  we  fhould  foon  fee  what  modern 
tade  and  fcience  can  produce.  I hope  nobody  will  imagine 
that  I mean  any  kind  of  allufion  herein  to  anything  that 
has  happened  at  Doncafter  Church.  On  the  contrary, 
I think  I ought  to  fay,  that  fo  far  from  unprofeffional  fug- 
geftions  having  been  refented  here,  as  the  impodors  of  the 
profeflion  naturally  think  they  ought  to  be,  they  have 
always  been  confidered  with  attention,  adopted  whenever 
the  architect  was  fatisfied  that  they  were  worth  adopt- 
ing, fometimes  improved  by  modifications  of  his  own,  and 
whenever  they  have  been  rejected  they  have  (we  are  all 
convinced)  been  rejected  in  the  honed;  belief  at  any  rate 
that  they  were  inexpedient  to  adopt.  But  neither  in  Don- 
cader  Church,  and  dill  lefs  in  others  which  have  received 
lefs  attention,  can  we  fhut  our  eyes  to  the  fa£t  that  incur- 
able miftakes  are  conftantly  made  becaufe  the  architect 
takes  for  granted  that  he  can  divine  the  ede£t  of  conduc- 
tions which  he  has  never  feen  before  in  {tone  or  even  on 
paper  drawn  as  they  will  really  look. 
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Of  courfe  I know  that  it  would  take  a great  deal  more 
trouble,  either  to  make  perfpective  drawings  of  everything, 
or  not  to  let  any  new  thing  be  completed — ftill  lefs  multi- 
plied half  a dozen  times  over,  or  carried  all  round  the  build- 
ing, until  the  architect  himfelf  has  feen  how  it  promifes  to 
look.  I fay  promifes  to  look,  becaufe  a thing  that  is  going 
to  look  well  always  looks  well  from  the  beginning.  You 
don’t  find  the  ruins  of  old  churches  ugly  becaufe  they  are 
now  imperfect.  If  the  problem  of  modern  architecture  is 
how  to  get  five  per  cent,  upon  a certain — or  rather,  the  un- 
certain— fum  of  money  which  is  to  be  paid  to  a builder, 
with  the  lead:  pollible  trouble,  no  doubt  the  folution  will  be  a 
very  different  one  from  that  of  the  problem  which  the  old 
builders  thought  they  had  to  folve.  Juft  imagine  the 
architect  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  or  St.  Mary’s  Abbey  fending 
to  fome  Grand  or  Provincial  Mafter  of  Freemafons  to  afk 
whether  he  ought  to  be  paid  for  advifing  that  the  roof 
fhould  have  the  old  lead  taken  off  and  new  put  on,  by 
charging  five  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  new,  or  only  on 
the  amount  of  the  plumber’s  contract  as  ufual,  and  receiv- 
ing for  anfwer,  that  when  old  materials  are  re-ufed  the 
architect  ought  to  charge  a commiffion  on  what  their  value 
was  or  would  be  when  new,  and  that  c many  architects’ 
(one  is  glad  to  fee  at  any  rate  not  all)  c charge  more  than 
1 the  ordinary  commiffion,  and  with  jufiice , on  alterations 
c and  repairs.’  Poffibly  you  may  think  all  this  has  no  more 
to  do  with  architecture  than  the  mode  of  taxing  the  attor- 
ney’s cofts  has  to  do  with  the  verdict  of  the  jury  or  the 
decifion  of  the  judge  in  a lawfuit.  But  it  has  a great  deal 
to  do  with  it.  If  an  artift — and  a real  architect  is  an  artift 
of  the  higheft  rank — is  to  be  paid  like  a broker,  it  lays  him 
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under  a great  temptation  to  a£l  as  a broker,  and  to  treat 
architedlure  as  if  it  were  the  trade  of  manufadluring  plans, 
and  as  if  he  is  the  greatefl  man  in  it  who  can  fell  the 
greatefl  number  in  the  fhortefl  time. 

And  as  I have  taken  upon  me  to  fpeak  of  thefe  things, 
I will  go  a little  farther,  and  fay  here  in  print,  what  has 
often  been  faid  by  others  out  of  print,  that  nothing  tends 
more  to  keep  down  the  eflimation  in  which  the  architec- 
tural profeffion  is  held  by  the  public  than  this  trading  and 
au£lioneer-like  fyflem  of  paying  them  by  a per  centage  on 
the  builder’s  contrail — or  rather,  what  is  worfe,  on  the 
contrail  and  on  all  that  he  can  get  befides  for  4 extras  ’ and 
alterations.  It  is  difficult  enough  for  architeils  of  the 
highefl  clafs  to  efcape  altogether  from  the  odium  which  is 
refleiled  upon  the  whole  fraternity  from  the  too  notorious 
prailices  of  the  lowed;  clafs,  in  the  form  of  contrailor’s 
c bonufes,’  clandefline  per  centages  on  recommendations, 
and  other  complicated  forms  of  bribery  and  corruption  ; and 
to  thefe  difficulties  of  their  pofition  there  is  added  the  re- 
fleilion  that  the  bed:  and  mod:  upright  architeil  cannot 
fugged;  the  mod;  neceffary  alteration,  or  the  mod;  obvious 
improvement  of  a building  in  progrefs,  without  expofing 
himfelf  to  the  remark  that  he  has  jufl  the  fame  filtered:  in 
fuggefling  alterations,  as  the  upholflerer  who  aflures  you 
that  your  drawing-room  curtains  are  getting  very  fhabby, 
and  that  he  has  jud;  received  fome  beautiful  new  patterns 
from  Paris.  And  befides  the  odium  of  this  flock-jobbing 
mode  of  payment,  nothing  can  be  more  abfurd,  whether 
you  regard  it  as  remuneration  for  labour,  (kill,  or  any  one 
of  the  qualities  which  make  one  profeffional  man  better 
than  another.  A railway  company,  or  a warehoufing  firm 
in  the  Borough,  defires  an  architedl  to  fend  them  a plan  for 
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a great  warehoufe,  of  which  the  only  requifites  are  that  it 
fhould  be  capacious,  ftrong,  and  ugly.  The  architect  muft 
be  good  for  very  little  if  he  cannot  make  the  plans  of  fuch 
a building  with  a day’s  labour  of  his  own,  and  three  or  four 
days  of  his  clerks,  at  the  outfide.  And  in  fubfequent 
fuperintendence  he  need  not  fpend  two  hours  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  work  till  the  end  ; as  there  is  a clerk  of  the 
works  or  fome  other  kind  of  furveyor,  paid  by  the  company 
into  the  bargain,  to  fee  that  the  work  is  properly  done  ac- 
cording to  the  plans ; for  if  you  refufe  to  employ  fuch  a 
perfon,  the  architects  will  all  tell  you  you  are  ferved  right 
if  the  builder  cheats  you  : at  fo  much  do  they  really  and 
truly  eftimate  their  own  fuperintendence,  and  the  certifi- 
cates which  they  themfelves  give  that  the  work  is  properly 
executed  to  entitle  the  builder  to  his  payments.  And  yet 
for  fuch  a work  as  this,  the  architect’s  remuneration  on  the 
five  per  cent,  fyftem  is  exaCtly  the  fame  as  for  defigning  a 
church,  or  a houfe,  or  a highly  decorated  public  building, 
which  cofts  the  fame  money,  but  involves  fifty  times  the 
trouble  and  a thoufand  times  the  genius  on  the  part  of  the 
architect,  if  it  is  to  be  done  well.# 

And  when  we  fee  the  newfpaper  which  is  appealed  to  as 
the  authority  for  fettling  queftions  of  profeflional  etiquette, 
anfwering  its  queftions  in  the  way  I alluded  to  juft  now, 
and  telling  them  that  they  may — c and  with  juftice’ — refufe 
to  be  content  with  the  ordinary  mode  of  calculating  their 
per  centage  when  it  would  work  out  at  an  unpleafantly  low 
figure,  they  need  not  be  furprifed  if  the  public  take  hold  of 
the  other  end  of  the  ftick,  and  fay,  that  if  the  rule  is  not  to 

* It  appears  from  a late  parliamentary  paper  that  the  government 
offices  ufually  get  architects  to  work  for  them  at  three  per  cent,  not 
five : fo  that  the  architects  are  not  as  the  Medes  and  Perfians  after  all. 
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hold  when  it  will  not  give  enough,  it  is  time  to  put  a flop 
to  it  where  it  obvioufly  gives  too  much.  Thus  it  comes  to 
pafs  that  builders  who  a6t  as  c general  praditioners,’  mak- 
ing their  own  plans,  are  already  fupplanting  the  ‘ regular 
c praditioners’  from  the  Royal  Inflitute  of  Architects,  for 
works  which  aim  at  no  great  amount  of  architectural  pre- 
tenfion  : thus  too  have  come  architectural  competitions  for 
prizes  of  <£100  or  lefs  to  be  given  for  defigns  and  working 
drawings  of  buildings  worth  £20,000  or  more,  which  cun- 
ning Town  Councils  thereby  get  pofTeflion  of  for  next  to 
nothing,  and  then  employ  the  fortunate  candidate  or  not  as 
they  pleafe,  and  get  the  benefit  of  feeing  all  the  other  plans 
and  taking  from  them  as  much  as  is  convenient  for  abfo- 
lutely  nothing.  In  fhort  I am  rather  inclined  to  think  that 
there  is  fome  ground  for  the  occafional  lamentations  in  c the 
‘ Builder’  over  the  apparently  wide-fpread  confpiracy  of 
mankind  againfl  the  juft  rights  of  the  profeftion.  They 
are  not  likely  to  accept  any  fuggeftion  from  me  on  the  beft 
way  of  fetting  to  work  to  defeat  the  confpiracy,  neither  is  it 
any  bufinefs  of  mine  to  invent  one.  I will  therefore  only 
add  that  fome  day  or  other  perhaps  architeds  will  find  out 
that  thofe  of  them  who  deferve  it  can  achieve  both  fame  and 
money,  by  charging  for  their  fervices  with  fome  reafonable 
degree  of  reference  to  the  charaCler  of  the  work  they  under- 
take, the  time  they  mean  to  devote  to  it,  and  their  own 
exifting  reputation  : meafuring  all  thefe  things  of  courfe,  by 
no  rule  to  be  ftated  in  decimals  (like  *05  on  a building  con- 
trad),  but  juft  as  Millais  fixes  his  price  beforehand  for  a 
pidure  or  Gibfon  for  a ftatue,  or  as  the  Attorney-general’s 
clients  willingly  give  him  a larger  fee  upon  a fingle  brief  than 
many  a c barrifter  of  five  years’  Handing’  gets  for  a whole 
year’s  pleading. 
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As  I have  fpoken  about  payment  for  alterations  and 
c extras,’  and  as  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  building  without 
any,  I take  the  opportunity  of  giving  a caution  to  every- 
body who  has  to  make  a building  contrail,  not  merely  to 
provide  (as  people  have  learnt  to  do  at  laft)  that  alterations 
fhall  not  annul  the  contrail:,  but  that  no  alteration  is  to  be 
paid  for  as  an  addition  unlefs  the  builder  requires  fome  definite 
payment  for  it  before  he  begins  it,  which,  in  cafe  it  is  thought 
too  much,  is  to  be  referred  to  the  architect:  to  fettle,  nor 
unlefs  an  order  fhall  be  given  by  the  employer  to  proceed 
with  the  alteration  after  fuch  value  has  been  agreed  upon 
or  fettled.  There  fhould  alfo  be  a provifion  that  the  value 
of  fuch  alterations  as  may  have  made  the  work  cheaper  to 
execute  fhall  be  fixed  by  the  architect  and  deducted  from 
the  fum  payable  under  the  contrail:.  And  I advife  every- 
body further  to  flipulate  that  he  fhall  be  well  and  truly 
furnifhed  with  a copy  not  only  of  all  the  drawings  and 
fpecifications,  but  of  every  c bill  of  quantities’  or  other  paper 
which  is  fupplied  to  or  laid  before  the  builders  to  guide 
them  in  preparing  their  tenders.  We  were  for  a long  time 
allured  at  Doncafter  that  thefe  latter  documents  were  quite 
unintelligible  to  the  uninitiated ; and  though  they  were  litho- 
graphed we  never  did  get  them  after  all  from  the  architeit’s 
office,  though  of  courfe  we  pay  for  them,  fince  every  man 
who  tenders  muff  add  to  his  eftimated  outlay  on  the  work 
what  he  has  to  pay  for  ‘ taking  out  the  quantities’ — a very 
laborious  and  expenfive  but  neceflary  work  in  eftimating 
for  a large  building.  However  one  of  our  fecretaries  fuc- 
ceeded  in  getting  them  in  another  way,  and  when  they 
were  got  they  turned  out  to  be  very  far  from  either  unin- 
telligible, or  ufelefs,  but  on  the  contrary  elucidated  fome 
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things  which  were  much  more  vague  and  unintelligible  in 
the  fpecification  itfelf. 

You  may  naturally  afk  if  I cannot  add  to  thefe  precau- 
tions fome  effe&ual  one  for  the  cafes — a great  deal  too 
common,  where,  in  fpite  of  all  apparent  fecurities  of  archi- 
tects’ certificates  and  the  conftant  fuperintendence  of  a 
clerk  of  the  works  at  a falary  twice  as  much  as  many  a 
curate’s,  the  building  is  evidently  c fcamped’  at  every  point, 
and  the  employer  cheated  as  lyftematically  and  deliberately 
as  if  they  faw  the  builder  ftealing  £1000  out  of  his  pocket 
and  agreed  that  it  was  better  to  fay  nothing  about  it.  But 
this  is  only  one  of  the  infinite  variety  of  refpeCtable  frauds 
which  the  great  commercial  fpirit  of  the  nineteenth  century 
pronounces  it  perfectly  fair  to  try ; inafmuch  as  it  4 makes 
c things  pleafant’  if  it  fucceeds,  and  if  it  does  not,  why  you 
can’t  be  convidted  of  felony,  and  have  only  to  try  again. 
Caveat  emptor , exclaims  the  man  of  trade  (in  perhaps  his 
only  bit  of  Latin)  and  forthwith  fands  the  fugar,  coppers  the 
pickles,  4 falts  his  invoices,’*  and  goes  to  church  or  Exeter 
Hall,  feeling  that  he  is  a firfi:  rate  fpecimen  of  a 4 molt  re- 


# Left  the  unlearned  reader  ftiould  wafte  his  time  in  fpeculating 
how  invoices  can  be  cured. , I beg  to  inform  him  that  the  procefs  is 
nut  a culinary  but  an  arithmetical  one,  of  much  the  fame  kind  as 
that  recommended  by  a certain  unjuft  fteward  to  his  lord’s  debtors. 
The  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  England  lately  ftiowed  himfelf  fo  ignorant 
of  the  laws  of  trade  as  to  intimate  the  opinion  that  it  favoured  very 
ftrongly  of  felony ; but  he  was  immediately  corrected,  not  only  by  a 
commercial  witnefs  in  the  box  who  had  been  alluding  to  it,  but  by  an 
equally  candid  juryman  (I  fuppofe  in  the  ‘ falting’  line  himfelf)  who 
informed  his  Lordlhip  that  it  was  ‘ quite  ufual,’  and  that  the  pur- 
chafer  might  meafure  the  goods  if  he  liked,  and  therefore  had  no 
bufinefs  to  complain. 
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c fpe<ftable  man/  and  that  he  could  any  day  get  a hundred 
and  fifty  equally  refpe&able  men  to  go  and  fwear  it  of  him 
anywhere — fo  long  as  he  takes  care  juft  to  keep  on  the 
right  fide  of  Newgate.  The  only  thing  I can  recommend 
is  that  perfons  who  want  to  have  building  done  for  them 
fhould  take  the  trouble  to  learn  fomething  about  it.  No 
doubt  you  may  have  your  work  done  honejlly  without  your 
underftanding  it,  unlefs  two  out  of  the  three  parties  engaged 
are  rogues  ; but  the  chances  are  a thoufand  to  one  againft  it 
being  done  as  well  where  there  is  nobody  on  the  fpot  who 
underftands  it  as  when  there  is  fomebody  who  does.  Many  a 
miftake  is  begun  andpafted  incurably  which  might  have  been 
flopped  by  half  a dozen  lines  to  the  architect  from  anybody 
who  obferved  it  in  time.  Many  an  effect  cannot  be  judged 
of  by  the  beft  architect  from  the  moft  careful  drawings, 
which  it  does  not  require  any  architect  to  judge  of  and  to 
condemn  the  moment  it  appears  in  ftone.  Moreover  the 
man  who  is  conftantly  watching  the  progrefs  of  one  building 
in  which  he  is  fpecially  interefted,  is  fure  (if  he  underftands 
anything  at  all  about  it)  to  obferve  a multitude  of  fmall 
matters  of  detail  which  cannot  be  expected  to  rufh  all  at 
once,  or  at  the  proper  time,  into  the  head  of  an  architect 
who  fees  it  for  an  hour  or  two  in  fix  months  and  comes  to 
look  for  anything  rather  than  miftakes  and  omiffions  in  his 
own  plans. 

As  I want  to  finifh  all  I have  to  fay  about  mafonry  in 
this  le&ure  and  leave  the  remaining  one  for  other  matters, 
I muft  fay  here  what  I promifed  in  the  fecond  on  the  fub- 
je<ft  of  what  is  called  c finifhing’  the  ftonework,  on  which 
I have  formed  a very  ftrong  opinion,  and  fucceeded  to  a 
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confiderable  extent  in  enforcing  it  with  reference  to  the 
church  now  building  here. 

According  to  the  invariable  modern  pradtice,  if  a church 
fhould  have  the  extraordinary  good  luck  to  efcape  all  the 
ftereotyped  faults  of  conftrudtion,  {fill  there  is  a procefs 
which  attends  it  from  its  birth  to  its  completion,  or  is  at 
any  rate  ready  to  feize  upon  it  the  moment  the  laft  ftone  is 
laid,  and  which  would  fpoil  the  fineft  building  that  ever  was 
eredled  : I mean  this  operation  of  finiftung,  which  I have 
already  done  my  beft  to  vilify  on  every  occafion  when  I 
have  had  to  fpeak  of  it,  as  indeed  Mr.  Rufkin  has  done 
before  me.  The  procefs  is  in  fadt  double  : firft,  every 
fingle  ftone  is  finiftied,  that  is,  chifeled,  filed,  or c dragged’  to 
the  moft  regular  furface  poflible,  after  it  is  cut  to  the  proper 
fhape,  and  before  it  is  laid  ; and  then  fecondly,  the  whole 
building  is  finiftied  after  it  is  done  by  going  over  it  all  again, 
beginning  from  the  top  as  they  remove  the  fcaffbld,  and 
(having  it  as  clean  and  fmooth  as  the  nature  of  the  work 
allows.  This  is  what  the  clerk  of  the  works  told  me  was 
to  be  done  here,  and  ought  to  be  done  in  all  buildings  of 
this  charadter,  though  he  was  {hocked  to  find  it  had  been 
omitted  by  the  old  builders  (not  the  modern  reftorers)  of 
York  Minfter,  who  had  left  their  work  difgracefully  rough, 
and  mouldings  untrue,  and  joints  fo  uneven  that  you  can 
fee  the  face  of  every  ftone  is  in  a different  plane.  And  the 
contradfor  added  with  equally  natural  contempt,  that  thofe 
old  fellows  could  very  feldom  manage  to  make  two  oppofite 
walls  of  exadlly  the  fame  length.  Mr.  Rufkin,  with  a rather 
different  objedt,  had  remarked  the  fame  of  the  old  fellows 
before,  and  has  given  a number  of  inftances  of  the  devia- 
tions of  old  walls  from  exadt  equilongitude  and  parallelifm  : 
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nay  he  has  even  taken  the  trouble  to  reprefent  on  paper, 
and  I have  no  doubt  with  his  ufual  exaCtnefs  in  thefe 
matters,  the  wavinefs  or  irregularity  of  fome  of  the  old 
mouldings  ; and  any  good  photograph  (the  beft  of  all  archi- 
tectural drawing-mafters)  will  fhow  you  that  fame  diftinCt- 
nefs  and  irregularity  of  every  feparate  ftone  in  old  Gothic 
buildings,  both  in  fhape  and  furface. 

I hope  that  a great  many  clerks  of  the  works  and  builders 
and  fecond  rate  architects  are  deftined  to  be  fhocked  in  like 
manner  when  they  fee  how  the  ftone  work  is  going  to  be 
left  here.  For  I flatter  myfelf  that  I have  done  for  the 
finifhing  : not  indeed  quite  to  the  extent  it  ought  to  be,  for 
a great  deal  has  to  be  done  in  the  education  of  the  work- 
men before  you  will  get  them  to  turn  out  mouldings  fuf- 
ficiently  correCt  in  form  without  reforting  to  fome  kind  of 
drag  or  finifhing  tool  to  complete  the  fhape  ; but  to  a great 
extent  the  final  drefling  of  the  work  and  fcraping  of  the 
joints  to  a level  is  prohibited  ; Mr.  Scott  being  now  I think 
equally  convinced  with  me  of  the  folly  of  proceeding  to 
undo  the  good  effeCt  which  is  already  apparent  from  leaving 
the  ftones  juft  as  they  were  laid  and  without  any  drefling 
of  the  joints.  The  only  exception  to  this  is  that  the  in- 
ternal afhlar  will  have  to  be  fcraped  in  order  to  clear  it 
from  a kind  of  thick  white-wafh  which  has  been  put  on  to 
preferve  it  from  the  weather  until  the  roofs  are  on,  as  the 
infide  is  made  of  the  Brodfworth  ftone,  of  which  the  furface 
perifhes  very  foon  when  expofed,  though  it  will  ftand  well 
enough  when  covered  in. 

I underftand  that  the  late  Mr.  Pugin  had  got  fo  far  as 
to  prohibit  the  common  praCtice  of  fcraping  over — that  is, 
of  fcraping  off]  the  face  of  all  the  external  ftonework  the 
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la  ft  thing  before  the  fcaffolding  is  taken  down,  fo  as  to  make 
it  all  look  as  like  fmooth  plaiftering  as  poflible,  which  the 
builders  and  the  ignorant  public  are  taught  to  think  perfec- 
tion ; but  the  reafon  why  he  objected  to  it  was  only  that 
he  had  found  that  after  new  ftone  is  cut  and  expofed  to  the 
air,  as  the  builders  fay,  it  feeds  the  furface  into  a kind  of 
hardnefs  fomething  like  what  is  called  the  fcale  of  caft  iron, 
which  is  not  fupplied  again  if  it  is  once  fcraped  off.  This 
alone  would  be  a very  good  reafon  ; but  it  is  very  far  from 
the  only,  or  the  moft  important  reafon  for  not  allowing  the 
ftones  to  be  fcraped,  c dreffed  ’ or  c dragged’  after  they 
are  laid.  An  effential  charadteriftic  of  all  Gothic  work, 
whether  of  ftone,  wood,  or  glafs,  is  that  peculiar  inequality 
or  unlevelnefs  of  furface  which  arifes  from  a flight  differ- 
ence in  the  refledtion  from  or  refradtion  through  the  pieces 
which  compofe  the  furface.  No  two  ftones  laid  together 
will  ever  have  their  faces  fo  exactly  in  the  fame  plane  as  to 
refledt  the  light  at  exadtly  the  fame  angle,  unlefs  extraor- 
dinary care  is  taken  to  fpoil  the  work  by  reducing  them  to 
the  fame  plane.  No  boards  or  beams  in  very  old  work 
were  planed  quite  fmooth,  but  every  cut  of  the  chifel  or  axe 
or  other  tool  with  which  they  were  dreffed  refledts  in  a 
different  diredtion  ; and  thofe  who  do  not  know  it  may  be 
told  that  the  moft  delicate  and  perfedt  way  that  modern 
fcience  has  difcovered  for  obferving  very  fmall  differences 
of  inclination  is  by  making  them  refledt  a ftrong  light.  You 
may  fee  in  a moment  with  a fmall  looking-glafs  how  fenfible 
the  flighted:  angular  motion  can  be  thus  made.  And  in 
like  manner  no  piece  of  old  window  glafs  was  fo  uniform 
in  thicknefs  and  texture  throughout — much  lefs  any  two 
adjacent  pieces,  whether  of  coloured  or  white  glafs,  as  not 
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to  refract  the  light  through  them  unequally,  and  fo  produce 
what  is  ufually  called  the  gem-like  and  ftreaky  appearance 
which  the  modern  glafs  makers  have  long  been  trying  to 
imitate,  by  various  kinds  of  artificial  ftreaking,  fpecking,  and 
dirtification. 

Hence  it  is  that,  as  Mr.  Rufkin  fays,  even  old  plain 
afhlar  ftone-work  has  a character  of  its  own,  which  reftorers 
are  fure  to  deftroy,  either  by  making  it  too  fmooth  or  too 
rough.  Everything  now  is  exaggerated,  as  imitations  of  all 
kinds  ufually  are.  If  your  architect  is  profefling  to  build 
with  rough  ftones,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  you  will  find  the 
mafons  drefling  them  up  into  a roughnefs  and  prominence 
which  no  ftone  could  pofTibly  have  by  fair  cutting,  which 
this  roughnefs  pretends  to  reprefent ; often  fpending  more 
labour  in  making  them  thus  unnaturally  rough  than  would 
have  fufficed  to  make  them  fmooth  enough  for  the  beft 
afhlar  work.  And  then  by  way  of  fet  off  to  this,  you  will 
probably  find  the  quoins  or  corner  ftones  drefled  as  fmooth 
as  if  they  belonged  to  a Graeco-Italian  Town-hall.  This 
herefy  about  the  drefling  of  quoins  is  fo  inveterate  that  we 
had  a very  narrow  efcape  from  it  in  this  church,  where  there 
was  no  fhadow  of  pretence  for  making  them  different  from 
the  reft  of  the  afhlar,  either  on  account  of  the  fize  or 
quality  or  facing  of  the  ftone.  The  afhlar  is  all  faced  by 
chopping  with  a tool  much  like  the  axe  ufed  for  drefling 
millftones.  We  found  after  looking  at  a good  many  fpeci- 
mens  which  Mr.  Scott  had  collected  or  had  got  executed, 
that  this  mode  feemed  moft  nearly  to  reprefent  the  old  way 
of  drefling  ftone  of  this  kind.  The  marks  are  neither  ver- 
tical (which  is  tolerable)  nor  horizontal  (which  is  abomina- 
ble), but  diagonal  ; and  fpecial  directions  were  given  that  it 
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fhould  not  be  done  at  any  particular  angle,  but  juft  as  it 
might  happen  to  come.  But  the  modern  mafon,  with  his 
c ftraight  edges1  and  files  and  drags  and  levels,  is  not  dif- 
pofed  to  give  up  quite  fo  eafily.  In  fpite  of  all  the  orders 
and  of  frequent  complaints,  I have  feldom  gone  on  to  the 
works  without  finding  fome  ftones  that  had  evidently  been 
lately  worked,  and  fome  actually  working,  with  a fet  of 
ftraight  lines  drawn  regularly  acrofs  them  at  a given  angle, 
fo  that  the  chopping  might  after  all  approach  as  near  as 
poftible  to  the  beloved  but  forbidden  c corduroy1  of  moft 
modern  Gothic,  or  to  the  chopping  by  machine,  which 
would  do  it  ftill  more  regularly. 

But  you  will  fay  perhaps  that  mouldings  cannot  be  chop- 
ped with  an  axe,  and  muft  have  fome  chifel  marks  upon 
them,  and  you  may  afk  if  we  have  fucceeded  in  avoiding 
corduroy  work  there.  The  mode  of  working  mouldings 
depends  a good  deal  upon  the  kind  of  ftone  ufed.  In  the 
ftone  from  Steetly  near  Workfop,  which  is  ufed  almoft  ex- 
clufively  outfide,  and  in  the  Ancafter  ftone,  of  which  a little 
is  ufed  for  pieces  of  window  tracery  and  mullions  too  large 
for  the  blocks  that  can  be  got  from  Steetly,  and  in  the 
Brodfworth  ftone,  the  mouldings  are  all  completed  with  a 
drag  : I do  not  ufe  the  word  c finifhed,’  becaufe  that  means 
going  over  the  work  to  put  a particular  kind  of  furface 
upon  it  after  it  is  really  completed,  and  that  is  juft  the  thing 
I am  fo  anxious  to  put  down.  Thefe  ftones  are  fo  worked 
with  the  drag  becaufe  it  really  feems  to  be  the  eafieft  way 
of  bringing  ftones  of  that  nature  to  the  proper  fhape,  though 
I cannot  fay  I like  it  for  all  that.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Crookhill  ftone,  of  which  all  the  pillars  are  made,  and  a few 
other  parts,  would  utterly  defy  any  fuch  fmall-tooth  comb 
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as  a drag  : nothing  under  a chifel  with  a heavy  hammer  will 
touch  it.  And  again,  Tome  {tone  from  Huddleftone  near 
Tadcafter,  of  which  a little  was  ufed  before  we  got  the 
Ancafter,  is  too  tough  and  cheefe-like  for  dragging,  and  the 
mouldings  in  it  are  completed  by  (having  them  with  a 
chifel,  fomething  like  wood-carving.  The  efFetft  of  that  is 
very  good,  becaufe  a chifel  run  along  in  that  way  will  always 
make  a rather  undulating  furface,  though  fmooth  enough 
to  the  touch  even  to  pleafe  the  finger  of  a clerk  of  the 
works. 

We  had  two  difficulties  to  overcome  in  fettling  this 
point  of  working  mouldings  : firft,  to  find  out  how  we  really 
wanted  it  to  be  done,  and  fecondly,  to  get  it  done  as  we 
ordered.  It  was  eafy  to  fee  that  the  plan  of  what  the  men 
call  c combing’  the  mouldings  dire£tly  acrofs  with  the  drag, 
produced  an  effect  far  too  prim  and  machine-like,  and  too 
like  the  common  corduroy  finifhing  of  plane  furfaces  with 
a broad  chifel  hammered  along  them,  which  of  courfe  leaves 
regular  marks  acrofs ; and  fuch  marks  are  always  bad.  I 
cannot  fay  I am  quite  fatisfied  that  the  drag  has  any  bufi- 
nefs  to  be  ufed  at  all,  but  I am  fatisfied  that  if  it  is,  it  fhould 
be  ufed|(as  we  may  fay)  rather  like  a brufh  than  a comb  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  not  ftraight  forward,  nor  in  any  particular 
dire£lion,  but  juft  as  may  be  neceflary  for  completing  the 
proper  ftiape  of  the  moulding  and  no  more,  and  without 
thinking  about  the  texture  to  be  given  to  the  furface.  I 
have  lately$feen  fome  real  Norman  arches  which  had  been 
covered  with  plaifter  or  whitewafh  for  feveral  centuries, 
fo  that  the  old  tool  marks  are  now  diftin&ly  vifible ; and  I 
obferve  that  in  not  one  of  the  multitude  of  mouldings  of 
various  forms  in  them,  has  the  tool  been  allowed  to  make 
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the  marks  diredtly  acrofs  : generally  they  are  oblique,  fome- 
times  parallel  to  the  diredfion  of  the  moulding,  but  never 
acrofs.  If  they  are  worked  in  this  way  and  not  allowed  to 
be  touched  with  a tool  after  they  are  put  together  into  an 
arch  or  window-jamb,  they  will  be  fure  to  fhow  themfelves 
diftindfly,  and  an  arch  will  then  truly  appear  to  be  com- 
pofed  of  a number  of  different  {tones  ; and  it  will  look  all  the 
better  if  they  happen  to  have  a little  variety  of  colour  among 
them,  as  I am  glad  to  fee  fome  of  ours  have  already.  In- 
deed the  mortar  has  the  effedt  of  ftaining  the  {tone  for  a 
little  diltance  from  the  joints,  which  produces  anything  but 
a bad  effedt ; though  the  c finifhers  ’ would  have  done  their 
belt  to  efface  it.  The  face  alfo  becomes  harder  near  the 
joints,  from  the  {tone  c feeding  itfelf’  {till  more  from  the 
mortar.  This  variegated  or  mottled  effedt  in  old  {tone- 
work  is  very  ftriking  in  photographs,  which  will  foon  be- 
come the  only  tolerated,  becaufe  the  only  faithful  pictures 
of  old  architedture. 

It  is  curious  how  much  more  trouble  is  often  taken  to 
do  things  wrong  than  it  would  require  to  do  them  right. 
A few  years  ago  nothing  was  confidered  fit  for  a building 
of  any  pretenfions  but  alhlar  rubbed  fmooth  like  a chimney- 
piece,  and  laid  in  large  blocks  which  required  machinery  to 
lift  them.  After  a time  the  architedts  contrived  to  fee  that 
the  old  arches  which  they  were  imitating  had  never  been  rub- 
bed fmooth,  and  were  very  feldom  made  of  {tones  larger  than 
a man  could  carry.  Then  came  in  the  corduroy  manufac- 
ture : for  as  they  now  difcovered  that  the  old  work  fhowed 
chifel  or  axe  marks  whenever  they  had  not  perifhed,  they 
were  determined  that  new  work  fhould  {how  them  {fill 
more  ftrongly,  and  on  the  largeft  poffible  fcale,  and  made 
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with  the  greateft  poflible  regularity,  and  on  ftriCt  Grecian 
principles,  which  one  finds  at  the  bottom  of  almoft  every 
bit  of  vulgarity  and  conventionality  of  modern  architecture. 
Of  late  this  kind  of  work  too  has  begun  to  be  laughed  at 
and  has  had  this  nickname  fet  upon  it,  which  it  cannot  ftand 
long ; though  it  ftill  lingers  among  mafons  and  fecond  rate 
architects,  and  evidently  intends  to  die  hard.  The  men  feem 
to  do  it  as  if  they  felt  they  were  producing  a grand  efFeCt, 
and  will  always  tell  you  there  is  no  other  way  of c finifhing ’ 
that  they  know  of.  Even  when  it  is  fupplanted,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  it  gives  way  to  any  plain,  ftraightforward, 
and  natural  way  of  working  of  the  (tone,  as  if  the  man  con- 
fidered  that  it  was  finifhed  when  it  is  done,  i.  e.  when  he 
has  brought  the  ftone  to  the  proper  fhape,  by  whatever 
kind  of  chifel  or  axe  happens  to  fuit  that  kind  of  ftone 
beft.  You  will  often  find  them  dreffing  the  ftones  all  round 
the  edges  with  a kind  of  fine  corduroy  border  juft  one 
breadth  of  the  chifel,  and  roughing  the  middle  with  an  axe 
or  pick  or  fome  other  kind  of  tool,  or  working  one  half  of 
the  face  with  chifel  marks  leaning  one  way  and  the  other 
half  the  other  way,  like  4 herring-boning.’  Not  long  ago 
I found  fome  people  at  work  cutting  three  or  four  deepifh 
channels  along  the  face  of  the  ftones  they  were  ufing  for 
reftoring  a church,  after  they  had  been  properly  enough 
worked  with  diagonal  chopping  very  like  ours. 

If  you  have  the  good  luck  to  efcape  all  this,  there  is  ftill 
one  more  chance  of  fpoiling  the  work,  efpecially  if  it  is 
rather  rough  mafonry,  which  not  one  builder  in  a hundred 
will  mifs,  unlefs  you  look  very  fharp  after  him  ; and  that  is 
by  4 tuck-pointing,’  as  they  call  it,  i.  e.  making  prominent 
joints  in  mortar,  with  the  edges  cut  quite  ftraight  and  fquare 
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as  if  the  mortar  was  a ftrip  of  narrow  white  tape  ftuck  over 
the  joints.  The  only  fatisfa&ion  is  that  this  kind  of  point- 
ing generally  fplits  off  in  a few  years,  efpecially  when  the 
mortar  is  as  bad  as  it  generally  is  ; and  fo  after  a fcabby  in- 
terval of  tranfition  the  building  may  at  laft  come  to  look 
nearly  as  it  would  if  they  had  not  taken  fo  much  extra 
trouble  to  make  it  effentially  and  completely  un-Gothic. 
Fortunately  for  us  the  Warmfworth  lime,  near  Doncafter, 
is  about  the  beft  in  England  for  building,  and  of  courfe  we 
(hall  have  no  fubfequent  tuck-pointing.  Whenever  you  fee 
the  joints  in  a building  remain  white  after  a few  years,  the 
mortar  has  been  bad ; frequently  from  the  lime  being  of  a kind 
too  rich  for  building  and  not  fufficiently  hydraulic , or  capable 
of  refilling  wet ; and  oftener  Hill  from  its  not  having  been 
properly  mixed  with  lharp  enough  fand  or  with  plenty  of  it. 
I believe  that  iron  flag,  or  the  fcales  which  come  off  in  ham- 
mering red  hot  iron,  increafes  the  ftrength  and  durability  of 
mortar  immenfely  and  alfo  gives  it  a dark  colour.  I only 
allude  to  thefe  things,  which  will  be  better  learnt  from  any 
book  on  mortars  and  cements,  becaufe  people  generally  feem 
to  be  quite  fatisfied  if  their  mortar  is  made  juft  as  fuits  the 
contractor  ; and  of  courfe  what  fuits  him  the  beft  is  to  get 
the  neareft  lime  he  can  find,  and  ftill  more  the  neareft  fand 
(as  the  carriage  is  a larger  ingredient  in  its  coft)  and  to  mix 
them  in  whatever  way  takes  the  leaft  trouble  : it  is  no  con- 
cern of  his  whether  the  mortar  will  Hand  or  not ; and  con- 
fidering  what  molt  modern  buildings  are  like,  it  would  be 
rather  gratifying  to  know  that  they  will  not  Hand  long.  It 
muft  be  confeffed  that  in  this  matter  of  mortar  making,  the 
Gothic  builders  were  very  inferior  to  their  Roman  prede- 
ceffors  ; and  that,  with  their  conftant  ufe  of  rubble  in  the 
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infide  of  their  walls,  has  enormoufly  increafed  the  number 
of  ruins  inftead  of  found  buildings  which  we  now  poffefs. 

If  you  ever  happen  to  fee  any  drawings  of  cathedrals  or 
other  Gothic  buildings  made  in  the  times  when  the  Gre- 
cian or  Clafiical  ftyle  was  thought  the  only  one  fit  for  a 
civilized  nation,  it  muft  have  ftruck  you  that  they  look  re- 
markably un-Gothic  and  unlike  the  originals.  An  old 
engraving  of  the  prefent  St.  Paul’s  is  very  nearly  as  good  as 
a modern  one  ; but  an  engraving  of  the  fame  date  profef- 
fing  to  reprefent  the  old  Norman  St.  Paul’s,  you  can  fee  in 
a moment  is  a mere  caricature  ; and  yet  it  probably  gives 
juft  as  accurate  a view  of  the  form  and  proportions  of  the 
old  cathedral  as  the  other  picture  does  of  Sir  Chriftopher 
Wren’s  cathedral.  Where  then  is  the  difference  ? fimply 
in  this  : that  the  finijh  or  furface  of  the  Gothic  church 
is  reprefented  not  in  the  Gothic  but  the  Grecian  ftyle,  with 
all  the  ftones  of  regular  fizes,  and  nice  fquare  joints,  and 
all  Ihaded  exactly  the  fame  way,  and  everything  made  to 
look  as  fymmetrical  (i.  e.  as  alike  on  both  fides  of  the  mid- 
dle) as  poftible.  This  Ihows  as  plainly  as  anything  can  be, 
that  (as  Mr.  Rufkin  fays  in  his  Lectures — though  with 
fome  very  illogical  inferences  from  it,)  architecture  does 
not  confift  in  c proportion,’  according  to  a common  piece 
of  cant,  but  in  the  mode  of  ornamentation,  ufing  the  word 
in  the  largeft  fenfe,  of  everything  beyond  the  mere  con- 
ftructional  features  of  the  building. 

Even  of  modern  architedlural  engravings  the  great  ma- 
jority have  the  fame  defect,  though  certainly  in  a much  lefs 
degree.  For  inftance  all  the  pictures  in  the  laft  edition  of 
Rickman,  and  all  in  the  Gloffary  of  Architecture,  and  a 
multitude  of  lefs  known  books,  are  much  too  well  done , to 
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reprefent  anything  like  the  effedl  of  real  Gothic  work.  In 
other  words,  everything  is  drawn  as  if  it  was  modern 
Gothic  and  not  old.  Compare  thefe  with  the  pictures  in 
Britton’s  Antiquities  and  Cathedrals,  or  in  Mr.  Rufkin’s 
books,  or  with  what  appear  to  me  the  moft  genuine  Gothic 
pidlures  I ever  faw — almoft  like  the  very  Hones  themfelves 
feen  through  a diminifhing  glafs — Mr.  Bell’s*  drawings  of 
fome  of  the  old  ornaments  and  tombftones  of  the  Early 
Church  here  which  are  lithographed  in  Mr.  Jackfon’s  book, 
and  you  will  fee  the  difference  at  once,  and  better  than  by 
any  defcription  I can  give  you  of  it.  To  do  the  architedfs 
juftice,  they  are  beginning  to  underftand  the  importance  of 
giving  a Gothic  furface  and  fhadows  to  the  views  they  pre- 
pare of  their  intended  churches  : and  thereby  they  bear 
unconfcious  teftimony  to  the  faultinefs  of  their  own  mode 
of  executing  the  things  they  fo  reprefent ; for  having  thus 
exhibited  a pidfure  of  a building  with  the  fame  kind  of  furface 
and  the  fame  depth  of  fhadows  and  boldnefs  of  details  as  an 
old  church  of  the  fame  fize  might  have,  they  not  only  de- 
viate from  all  this  in  the  working  plans,  as  I faid  juft  now, 
but  diredt  or  allow  the  builders  to  execute  what  they  have 
rightly  drawn  (for  no  further  working  drawings  are  wanted 
for  the  mere  furface  work)  in  a manner  as  un-Gothic  as 
poifible.  I do  not  mean  that  they  commit  this  abfurdity 
with  malice  prepenfe ; but  merely  that  all  building  having 
long  ago  been  conventionalized  on  Renaiffance  principles, 
it  has  been  c let  to  go  on’  as  everything  is  in  England  until 

* The  Rev.  James  Bell,  Vicar  of  Meole  Brace,  near  Shrewfbury, 
who  was  curate  of  Doncafter  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  and  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  many  ideas  which  I have  exprefled  in  my  own  way 
in  thefe  pages. 
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people  are  kicked  into  mending  it.  I will  however  end 
this  ledture  with  the  confoling  remark  that  all  the  teftimony 
I have  met  with  feems  to  agree  in  this,  that  the  modern 
reftorations  in  France  are  vaftly  inferior  to  ours  in  all  real 
Gothic  charadferiftics.  I was  fure  it  muft  be  fo  when  I read 
of  c reftorations  of  French  churches  being  effected  with 
c mathematical  precifion  ; ’ for  I know  well  enough  what 
that  means.  A fhort  time  ago  a clever  country  workman 
afked  me  to  give  him  a mathematical  rule  for  drawing 
fome  ornaments  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  carving  on 
organ  cafes.  I faid,  c how  do  you  do  them  now  ? ’ c By  my 
c eye.’  c Very  well,  then  go  on  doing  them  by  your  eye, 
c and  if  you  want  to  make  them  good  for  nothing  do  them 
c with  compaffes.’  I dare  fay  his  ornaments  were  no  great 
things,  but  whatever  they  were,  they  were  fure  to  be  made 
worfe  by  the  addition  of  c mathematical  precifion  while 
if  he  had  any  real  genius  for  carving  he  would  probably 
improve  fo  long  as  he  worked  by  eye. 


LECTURE  VI. 


ON  CERTAIN  OTHER  THINGS  CONNECTED 
WITH  CHURCH-BUILDING. 

N this  concluding  lecture  I propofe  to  fpeak  of 
fome  mifcellaneous  fubjedls  connected  with 
church-building.  Hitherto  we  have  beenfpeak- 
ing  of  what  is  flridlly  the  mafon’s  work  ; and 
the  firft  flep  from  that  to  the  other  parts  of  the  building  is  the 
decorative  carving.  In  one  fenfe  of  courfe  every  fhaft  to 
a pillar  and  every  moulding  to  an  arch  is  decorative  carving, 
inafmuch  as  it  is  not  effential  to  the  conflrudlion,  and  an 
extremely  plain  building  might  be  without  it  and  yet  be  of 
Gothic  character.  But  everybody  underflands  without 
any  exadt  definition,  that  what  is  meant  by  decorative  carv- 
ing, or  even  by  the  word  carving  alone,  is  that  higher  clafs 
of  decoration  which  is  done  by  a different  clafs  of  workmen, 
generally  after  the  mafonry  is  finifhed,  and  fometimes  not 
for  feveral  years  after,  on  account  of  want  of  money  to  do 
it  fooner.  This  kind  of  carving  may  be  faid  to  extend  from 
the  purely  conventional  forms  of  Norman  zigzags,  chev- 
rons, and  fillets,  through  the  conventional  imitations  of 
natural  foliage  in  the  Early  Englifh  ftyle,  with  the  birds, 
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animals  and  human  figures  which  are  found  more  or  lefs 
perfeCt  in  all  the  ftyles,  and  up  to  the  moft  lively  imitations 
of  natural  forms  in  the  two  Decorated  ftyles,  and  down 
again  through  the  debafed  exaggerations  of  them  in  the 
Perpendicular,  till  it  fank  into  the  depravity  of  the  Renaif- 
fance  ftyle,  and  at  laft  difappeared  altogether,  except  in  the 
form  of  bad  copies  in  ftone,  plaifter,  or  caft  iron,  from  real 
or  pretended  capitals  and  cornices  of  Greek  and  Roman 
buildings.  The  carving  of  church  ornaments  by  way  of 
imitation  of  anything  in  nature  whether  animal  or  vegetable, 
except  a few  ugly  ftatues  for  monuments,  may  be  faid  to 
have  lain  utterly  dead  for  nearly  two  centuries,  and  it  fhowed 
no  figns  of  revival  for  many  years  after  the  other  features 
of  Gothic  architecture  began  to  revive. 

Of  courfe  no  rules  can  be  laid  down  to  determine  how 
much  carving  you  ought  to  have  in  any  particular  building  : 
it  muft  depend  upon  its  general  architectural  character. 
I muft  fay  I think  that  the  coft  of  half  the  carving  here 
would  have  been  better  fpent  in  increafing  the  length  of 
the  nave  or  tranfepts  from  ninety  to  a hundred  feet.  The 
firft  place  where  it  is  naturally  looked  for  is  in  the  capitals 
of  the  pillars,  and  more  efpecially  in  thofe  of  the  door- 
ftiafts  : on  the  Gothic  principle  of  putting  fine  work  where 
it  can  be  beft  feen,  and  coarfe  work  at  a diftance  from 
the  eye.  And  therefore  if  you  cannot  afford  to  carve  the 
capitals  of  all  the  window-fhafts  throughout  the  church, 
you  had  better  do  thofe  that  can  be  feen  eafily,  and  work 
the  others  merely  in  bold  forms  of  moulding  that  will  be 
effective  at  a diftance.  In  the  fame  way  a cornice  only 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  from  the  ground  is  a better  one  to 
fill  with  carving  than  one  at  the  height  of  fifty  or  fixty. 

Q. 
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And  again,  if  there  are  fome  parts  of  a building  which  can 
be  rarely  feen  on  account  of  its  pofition,  it  is  abfurd  to 
lavifh  ornament  upon  them.  On  this  principle  I fuggefted 
the  removal  of  a quantity  of  decoration  from  the  Eaft  front 
of  this  church,  where  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  to 
fee  on  account  of  the  adjacent  houfes,  to  the  Weft,  where 
it  will  be  moft  confpicuous,  notwithftanding  the  common 
prejudice  in  favour  of  making  the  Eaft  end  more  decorated 
than  the  Weft.  And  on  the  fame  principle  the  whole  of 
the  South  fide  is  more  decorated  than  the  North,  though 
(as  I faid  in  the  fecond  leCture)  the  North  aifle  windows 
have  turned  out  better  in  their  plainnefs  and  maffivenefs, 
than  the  South  ones  with  their  more  elaborate  and  attenuated 
tracery.  All  this  is  perfectly  confident  with  the  honefty 
of  Gothic  building,  becaufe  there  is  no  kind  of  prefumption 
that  one  fide  of  a large  church  is  the  fame  as  the  other ; 
indeed  they  are  more  frequently  different : and  it  is  an  en- 
tirely different  thing  from  that  trick  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Rufkin,  of  fome  Renaiffance  monument  in  Italy  containing 
a recumbent  figure  of  a man  with  only  one  fide  to  his  face  \ 
the  other,  which  is  turned  away  from  you  and  too  high  to 
be  feen  without  going  up  to  look  at  it,  being  left  in  block  : 
which  is  about  as  creditable  a piece  of  economy  and  deceit 
as  a modern  fet  of  pinnacles  that  I have  feen,  which  ap- 
peared folid  and  crocketted  all  round  from  the  churchyard, 
but  were  really  only  half  pinnacles  with  flat  backs. 

All  ftone  carving  ufed  to  be  done  from  drawings  until 
a few  years  ago,  and  is  fo  ftill  in  many  places  and  under 
many  architects,  and  is  then  as  monotonous  and  fpiritlefs 
as  may  be  expeCted.  Carving  however  is  at  laft  reviving 
into  an  art  of  defign  inftead  of  a mere  trade  of  execution  ; 
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and  you  may  fee  the  carvers  here  and  in  other  places  at 
work,  not  with  flips  of  pencil  drawings  to  be  copied  and 
multiplied  fo  many  times  over,  but  with  clay  models  made 
by  the  head  carver,  and  fometimes  only  a book  of  dried 
leaves  with  which  they  refrefti  their  memory  when  they 
want  it,  after  arranging  out  of  their  own  heads  a clufter  of 
leaves,  of  oak  or  ivy  or  anything  elfe  they  like,  which  grow 
as  it  were  round  the  top  of  a pillar  juft  under  the  capital ; 
and  fometimes  they  are  varied  by  the  infertion  of  birds  or 
animals,  natural  or  grotefque,  according  to  the  well  known 
practice  of  the  old  builders,  but  not  difgufting  as  they  fome- 
times were  intentionally,  and  the  later  ones  ftill  more  fre- 
quently. This  is  a very  great  ftep  in  architecture,  and  not  ') 
only  in  the  ftones  themfelves  but  in  the  men  who  work 
them.  I fully  agree  with  what  Mr.  Rufkin  has  faid  on 
this  fubject  in  paflages  too  numerous  to  quote,  to  the  effect 
that  architecture  will  never  again  be  what  it  once  was,  until 
the  men  who  execute  ornamental  work  are  capable  of  de- 
fining it  themfelves.  In  that  way  alone  we  fhall  be  able 
to  eradicate  the  ignorant  and  vulgar  difpofition  to  meafure 
the  value  of  decoration  by  the  execution,  which  comes 
from  the  fingers,  rather  than  by  the  defign,  which  comes 
from  the  head.  I know  feveral  inftances  where  the  wood 
carving  in  churches  has  been  done  by  amateurs,  one  by  the 
incumbent  himfelf ; I am  acquainted  alfo  with  a lady  whofe 
carving  in  wood  is  far  beyond  what  one  can  often  find  in 
churches ; and  I underftand  that  the  carving  in  the  new 
Weft  tower  of  Canterbury  was  done  by  the  daughters  of  the 
architect.  I fee  no  reafon  why  it  fhould  not  be  done  fre- 
quently by  amateurs.  Of  courfe  it  requires  tafte,  (kill,  and 
leifure,  and  fome  little  difregard  of  dirt,  or  at  leaft  of  ftone 
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dull ; but  fo  does  almoft  every  amufement,  from  duck 
fhooting  up  to  chemiftry,  which  a man  intends  to  cultivate 
fuccefsfully  and  not  with  the  lazy  indifference  of  a mere 
killer  of  time.  A tafte  for  mechanical  amufements  is  com- 
mon enough.  Some  perfons  like  thofe  of  a heavy  and  purely 
ufeful  kind  : others  prefer  lighter  and  more  ornamental 
work  : and  though  I have  myfelf  neither  tafte  nor  dexterity 
for  the  latter  kind,  I can  imagine  no  amufement  more  plea- 
fant  to  thofe  who  have,  either  in  the  prefent  enjoyment  or  in 
the  fubfequent  contemplation  of  it,  than  to  undertake  the 
carving  of  a church  which  they  have  an  intereft  in  and  can 
refort  to  when  they  have  nothing  better  to  do.  The  work 
would  not  go  on  fo  faft  as  to  be  too  foon  out  of  hand,  and 
yet  the  progrefs  might  be  vifible  weekly  : and  thus  many  a 
church  which  is  now  condemned  to  remain  little  more 
than  four  walls  and  a roof,  with  fome  arched  holes  for 
windows,  might  gradually  become  as  rich  in  ornament  as 
fome  of  the  beft  chapels  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  and  without  cofting  a penny  more  to  the  fub- 
fcribers  who  built  it. 

A great  deal  of  the  woodwork  in  fuch  cafes  might  be 
done  at  home,  fuch  as  the  ends  of  feats  or  the  pulpit  and 
reading-delk,  which  can  eafily  be  taken  out  of  the  church 
to  be  carved  and  replaced  when  they  are  done.  And  it 
feems  to  me  that  there  is  a ftill  greater  want  of  fome  im- 
proved tafte  in  the  carving  of  ecclefiaftical  woodwork  than 
of  ftone.  I cannot  fay  I have  feen  any  modern  woodwork, 
efpecially  in  the  ftyle  of  the  Geometrical  period,  which  is 
quite  fatisfadforv  : probably  on  account  of  the  great  paucity 
of  original  examples  of  that  date.  Generally  there  is  the 
fame  fault  which  I have  fo  often  talked  about  with  regard 
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to  ftone,  too  great  precifion  and  fmoothnefs  of  execution, 
efpecially  in  the  forms  which  are  only  conventional,  fuch 
as  the  common  poppy-head  finial  of  the  ends  of  feats.  Both 
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in  ftone  and  wood  the  conventional  ornaments  are  more 
difficult  than  natural  ones  to  execute  with  fpirit,  fuch  as  you 
fee  even  in  the  rudeft  and  leaf!:  natural  of  the  old  Norman 
and  Early  Englifh  work.  In  the  fecond  ledture  I invited 
you  to  compare  the  beft  modern  tooth-mouldings,  or  ball- 
flowers,  or  zigzags,  with  the  worft  old  ones  you  can  find ; 
and  I am  afraid  the  fame  comparifon  may  be  made  with  the 
fame  refult  of  the  conventional  ornaments  in  woodwork. 

Befides  the  common  faults  of  ftone  carving  there  is  one 
fpecially  belonging  to  woodwork  ; and  that  is,  the  difpofition 
to  ftick  on  bits  of  carving,  inftead  of  cutting  them  out. 
Of  courfe  this  is  done  in  order  to  fave  materials  and  labour. 
But  here  as  elfewhere  the  proper  anfwer  to  that  is,  if  you 
want  to  fave  your  materials  and  labour,  fave  them  ; but 
don’t  pretend  to  have  expended  them  when  you  have  not. 
Again,  it  is  much  lefs  trouble  to  cut  out  arches  or  trefoils 
or  other  pierced  ornaments  in  a thin  board  with  a bow-iaw 
and  then  ftick  them  on  another  board,  than  to  cut  them 
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down  into  the  folid  : but  it  is  a contemptible  thing.  I do 
not  mean  that  there  are  not  cafes  where  you  may  fairly 
put  a thin  flat  board  behind  pierced  work  : for  inftance,  the 
backs  of  (falls  (above  the  elbows)  are  never  expected  to  be 
anything  more  than  very  thin  planks,  and  thofe  planks  might 
rightly  enough  have  any  kind  of  pierced  work  fet  in  front  of 
them  and  in  fa£t  (fuck  on.  But  there,  the  carved  framework 
is  the  principal,  and  might  (land  by  itfelf,  either  quite  open, 
or  with  a curtain  behind  it  inftead  of  the  thin  boards,  which 
are  not  the  principal  but  the  acceflory.  But  a feat  end  is  juft 
the  contrary  : it  profeffes  to  be  a great  folid  piece  of  wood, 
thick  and  heavy  for  ftrength  and  fteadinefs,  and  ornamented 
with  carving  juft  for  the  fame  reafon  as  a pillar  or  arch  is 
ornamented  ; and  therefore  falfe  poppyheads  or  ftuck  on  fur- 
face  ornament  is  as  bad  as  plaifter  arch  mouldings  or  pillar 
(hafts.  Somebody  may  try  to  find  an  excufe  for  falfe  poppy- 
head  finials,  I mean  loofe  ones  ftuck  on  with  a pin,  by  faying 
that  done  finials  are  ftuck  on.  Yes,  to  be  fure  they  are  ; be- 
caufe  everybody  knows  that  no  (tones  are  large  enough  to 
make  a whole  gable  or  buttrefs  and  its  pinnacle  or  finial  ; 
and  (tone  is  fuppofed  to  keep  itfelf  fteady  by  its  weight  as 
well  as  by  the  mortar  ; but  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  getting  pieces  of  wood  big  enough  to  make  the  whole  of 
a pew  end  : on  the  contrary,  the  pew  end  is  cut  off  a piece 
probably  five  times  as  long,  and  the  only  reafon  for  (tick- 
ing on  a feparate  finial  is  that  it  is  cheaper  than  to  cut  it 
out  of  the  folid  as  it  pretends  to  be.  I have  feen  fome  of 
caft  iron  painted  to  imitate  the  oak  below. 

The  moft  important  piece  of  woodwork  in  a church  is 
of  courfe  the  roof,  and  it  is  perhaps  alfo  the  part  in  which 
the  conftrudtional  fuperiority  of  Gothic  over  other  ftyles  of 
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architecture  is  the  mod  linking.  Indeed  no  other  can  be 
faid  to  recognize  a timber  roof  as  anything  more  than  a 
frame  for  carrying  Hates  outfide  and  a ceiling  infide.  And 
this  is  the  more  remarkable,  becaufe  Gothic  architecture 
alfo  poffeffes  a peculiar  kind  of  {tone  roof  as  one  of  its 
grandeft  features.  In  fact  the  Gothic  feems  to  be  the  only 
mode  of  building  which  does  not  regard  the  roof  rather  as 
a difagreeable  neceflity  than  as  one  of  its  molt  effective 
elements  of  decoration  : and  therefore  Mr.  Rufkin  has  not 
unfitly  called  it  the  architecture  of  the  Gable.  I have  . 
fpoken  already  of  the  importance  of  high  pitch  in  Gothic 
roofs,  and  of  the  angle  or  degree  of  pitch  which  appears 
beft  to  fuit  buildings  of  different  heights  ; but  I have  faid 
nothing  yet  about  the  materials  of  which  a roof  is  to  be 
made.  As  regards  the  wood,  the  choice  feems  to  lie  be- 
tween oak  and  deal,  though  I cannot  learn  any  fatisfactor y 
reafon  why  chefnut  Ihould  now  be  excluded,  and  perhaps 
other  woods.  We  know  that  chefnut  was  ufed  frequently 
in  old  roofs,  and  it  has  a very  fine  colour  and  lafts  even 
longer  than  oak,  and  is  eafier  to  work  : it  is  alfo  faid,  though 
I don’t  know  that  it  is  of  much  confequence,  that  fpiders 
have  a fpecial  diflike  of  it.  Deal  has  by  no  means  a bad  colour 
when  oiled  ; though  it  is  generally  fpoilt  by  being  varnifiied 
befides,  and  fo  indeed  is  oak  too  often ; but  people  have 
begun  to  find  out  that  as  regards  oak  at  any  rate,  that  is  a 
miftake  belonging  to  the  high  finifhing  fchool.  But  deal 
never  has  that  peculiar  richnefs  of  effect  which  oak  has  ; 
and  it  is  not  eafy  to  get  over  the  feeling  that  it  is  the  inferior 
article  {landing  where  it  ought  not,  i.  e.  in  the  place  of  the 
fuperior,  which  would  have  been  ufed  in  a genuine  build- 
ing of  the  fame  ftyle.  At  the  fame  time  it  is  only  fair  to 
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remember  that  in  the  days  when  oak  roofs  were  univerfal, 
oak  was  univerfal,  and  deal  very  rare  ; and  therefore  we 
have  no  right  to  jump  to  the  conclufion  that  it  is  eflentially 
un-Gothic  and  would  never  have  been  ufed  if  the  Gothic 
builders  had  had  the  fame  reafons  for  ufing  it  that  we  have. 

The  natural  rule  to  adopt  now  is  obvioufly  this  : where 
you  are  obliged  to  build  cheaply,  it  is  juft  as  fair  to  ufe 
cheap  wood  as  cheap  ftone.  But  when  you  are  building 
for  architectural  effect  as  well  as  for  ufe,  then  the  wood  ought 
to  be  of  the  beft,  juft  as  the  ftone  and  the  ftyle  of  working  it 
is  of  the  beft.  I don’t  know  that  I can  illuftrate  the  rule 
better  than  by  the  cafe  of  Doncafter  Church.  Everybody 
knew  from  the  beginning  that  anything  which  could  be 
called  a reftoration  of  old  Doncafter  Church  could  not  be 
made  for  much  lefs  than  £4.0,000  ; and  yet  the  public  re- 
folved  that  it  fhould  be  undertaken  upon  that  footing  when 
no  more  than  £30,000  was  fubferibed.  Since  the  firft 
edition  of  this  book  was  publifhed  we  have  had  to  confider 
whether  we  fhould  in  effeeft  fpin  out  the  £30,000  into  the 
equivalent  of  £33,000,  by  making  the  roof  and  fittings  of 
cheap  and  inferior  materials  inftead  of  ufing  the  beft  ; and 
at  a meeting  of  the  whole  committee  it  was  decided,  with- 
out a divifion,  that  it  was  our  duty  to  fpend  the  money  fub- 
feribed, as  far  as  it  will  go,  in  building  fuch  a church  as  we 
had  been  appointed  to  build,  and  then  ftop,  if  the  public  do 
not  think  fit  to  enable  us  to  complete  the  work  which  they 
authorized  us  to  begin  knowing  what  it  would  coft  to  com- 
plete it.  But  if  we  had  been  appointed  fimply  to  build  a 
new  church  to  hold  1400  people  and  to  coft  no  more  than 
£30,000,  I have  no  doubt  we  fhould  with  equal  unanimity 
have  decided  juft  the  oppofite  of  what  we  did,  and  as  the 
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faying  is,  cut  our  coat  according  to  our  cloth.  It  may  be 
interefting  to  thofe  who  are  not  already  informed  of  it,  to 
know  that  the  effedt  of  flopping  the  work  when  the  prefent 
funds  are  exhaufled  will  be,  that  the  church  will  be  com- 
pletely and  permanently  roofed  in,  but  without  the  tower, 
and  without  any  fittings  except  temporary  deal  benches, 
fuch  as  are  now  in  the  building  called  St.  George’s  Chapel. 

It  ought  not  to  be  neceflary  for  me  to  fay  much  about 
the  mechanical  conflrudlion  of  roofs,  as  one  would  think 
that  would  be  the  firfl  thing  attended  to  by  thofe  who  defign 
them.  The  peculiarity  of  all  the  fine  roofs  of  Gothic 
churches  and  halls  is  that  they  have  no  tie  beam  on  a level 
with  the  top  of  the  walls  ; and  therefore  there  is  great  room 
for  a difplay  of  fkill  in  making  the  framework  of  the  roof 
fo  as  to  be  incapable  of  fpreading  ; and  for  the  fame  reafon, 
great  room  for  the  difplay  of  ignorance  in  a variety  of 
forms.  In  the  roof  over  the  vaulting  of  the  choir  of  York, 
built  after  Jonathan  Martin’s  fire,  there  are  tons  of  timber 
of  no  ufe  whatever,  and  of  courfe  without  the  excufe  of  it 
being  put  there  for  ornament,  as  it  is  never  feen  unlefs  you 
go  up  into  it.  I fuppofe  it  was  put  there  becaufe  a great 
quantity  of  teak  timber  was  given  by  the  Government  for 
the  purpofe,  and  fo  they  thought  they  had  better  ufe  it  fome- 
where.  And  befides  that,  I remember  hearing  that  there 
were  400  tons  of  iron  ends  put  to  the  beams  to  make  them 
long  enough  : and  therefore  I fuppofe  the  architect  did  not 
know  how  to  build  a roof  of  timbers  fhorter  than  his  prin- 
cipal lengths.  I have  feen  roofs  which  Ihowed  that  the 
perfon  who  defigned  them  did  not  know  even  the  moft 
elementary  principle  of  roof  making,  that  if  the  framework 
is  not  divifible  into  triangles  joined  at  their  angles,  it  has 
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nothing  better  to  depend  upon  than  the  ftiffnefs  of  the  tim- 
ber and  joints  and  the  refiftance  of  the  walls  : on  neither  of 
which  things  has  a roof  any  bufinefs  to  rely,  except  when 
there  are  deep  buttrefles  up  to  the  top.  And  even  where 
the  triangular  principle  has  been  obferved,  there  is  frequently 
no  attention  paid  to  the  diftinCtion  between  the  thrufting 
joints,  which  require  no  pinning,  and  the  pulling  ones, 
which  are  feldom  fafe  without  either  dove-tails  or  elfe  iron 
bands  and  bolts.  I have  no  doubt  that  there  are  at  this 
moment  a vaft  number  of  modern  Gothic  roofs  Handing  on 
the  verge  of  infecurity,  and  which  will  get  beyond  it  after 
fome  years  more  of  tenfion  and  thrufting  upon  the  walls  : 
and  I was  not  furprifed  at  hearing  of  one  of  the  Societies 
which  grant  money  for  building  churches  having  refolved 
not  to  fanCtion  any  roof  without  a plain  honeft  tie  beam, 
which  almoft  defies  architectural  fkill  to  make  it  unfafe  ; the 
only  fault  of  it  being  that  it  is  generally  made  thicker  than 
any  other  beam  in  the  roof,  whereas  it  might  be  thinner,  as  it 
only  aCts  by  tenfion,  and  there  probably  never  was  a piece 
of  wood  in  the  world  aCtually  pulled  afunder  lengthwife 
(except  in  experiments  on  tenfion),  as  its  ftrength  in  that 
way  is  enormous,  not  very  far  ftiort  of  iron. 

One  of  the  moft  important  things  to  bear  in  mind  with 
regard  to  the  decorative  conftruCtion  of  a roof  is  that  the 
timbers  fhould  look  thick  enough.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  a certain  amount  of  redundance  is  neceflary  in  this  as 
in  moft  other  things,  in  order  to  produce  proper  architec- 
tural effeCt.  The  bare  mechanical  conditions  may  of  courfe 
be  fatisfied  long  before  any  architectural  effeCt  is  produced  ; 
for  otherwife  architecture  would  be  identical  with  engineer- 
ing, and  would  be  accomplifhed  by  merely  following  the 
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rigid  rules  of  fcience  without  the  addition  of  the  infpirations 
of  art.  Do  not  imagine  from  my  faying  this  that  I rank 
fcience  lower  than  art.  Nobody  is  farther  from  that  non- 
fenfe  than  I am,  or  more  confcious  that  art  is  frequently 
not  far  removed  from  barbarifm  and  profound  ignorance  of 
everything  elfe,  while  fcience  is  the  lateft  and  moft  mature 
fruit  of  learning  and  civilization.  But  although  fcience 
will  teach  us  how  to  make  the  ftrongeft  buildings  with  the 
fmalleft  amount  of  materials,  it  will  no  more  teach  us  how  to 
make  them  architecturally  beautiful  than  learning  the  Lunar 
Theory  will  teach  us  to  write  poetry  about  the  Moon.  By 
far  the  greateft  number  of  fine  wood  roofs  now  remaining 
are  of  the  Perpendicular  ftyle ; and  therefore  in  defigning 
them  for  the  earlier  ftyles  the  architects  muft  be  thrown 
very  much  on  their  own  refources  ; and  there  is  no  part  of 
a building  whofe  effeCt  can  be  lefs  judged  of  by  mere  plans 
and  feCtions  and  elevations,  for  the  fimple  reafon  that  it  is 
always  feen  in  ftrong  perfpeCtive  from  below,  and  from  a 
great  depth  below  ; fo  that  timbers  which  may  look  large 
enough  in  a feCtion  or  even  on  the  ground,  will  fometimes 
look  very  fmall  and  poor  when  lifted  fixty  or  feventy  feet 
above  the  eye.  This  fcantinefs  of  timber  is  a no  lefs 
confpicuous  fault  than  the  miferable  pitch  of  that  modern 
roof  which  I alluded  to  before,  as  built  over  a fmall  part  of 
the  great  church  of  Bridlington,  and  which  apparently  is 
going  to  be  continued.  I cannot  conceive  a greater  wafte 
of  money  than  fpending  feveral  thoufand  pounds  in  taking 
off  one  bad  roof  (which  has  the  merit  of  not  being  vifible 
outfide)  to  put  on  another  bad  one,  which  will  be  only  too 
vifible,  and  of  courfe  will  never  be  altered  after  it  is  once 
done.  A bad  reftoration  is  the  greateft  evil  that  can  befall 
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a church  of  any  value,  becaufe  it  makes  a good  one  almoft 
impoflible  for  ever. 

As  to  the  material  to  be  ufed  for  covering  the  roof,  I 
fuppofe  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  lead  is  the  beft — 
provided  you  can  afford  it.  It  is  the  moft  waterproof,  the 
moft  windproof,  the  moft  lafting,  the  lighteft,  the  leaft 
requiring  repairs,  and  the  beft  looking.  At  the  fame  time 
it  muft  be  added  (though  it  has  not  much  to  do  with  the 
queftion  whether  lead  fhould  be  ufed  now)  that,  though  in 
itfelf  the  moft  durable  of  coverings,  it  has  indire£Hy  haftened 
the  ruin  of  many  old  churches  by  feveral  centuries ; for 
they  would  have  lafted  much  longer  if  the  covering  of  their 
roofs  had  been  lefs  worth  dealing  by  the  worthies  into 
whofe  cuftody  they  came  after  their  conAfcation.  As  I 
did  not  commend  fome  of  the  alterations  in  the  infide  of 
Howden  Church  in  the  lecture  on  towers,  I am  glad  to  be 
able  to  notice  that  church  as  an  exemplary,  and  I am  afraid, 
rare  inftance  of  reftoring  an  old  lead  roof  in  modern  times, 
and  remarkably  creditable  to  a town  of  no  great  ftze  or 
wealth.  I am  ftill  more  rejoiced  to  be  able  now  to  add 
Doncafter  as  another,  the  queftion  of  lead  v.  dates  having 
been  decided  by  the  committee  on  the  fame  grounds  as  that 
of  oak  v,  deal. 

You  may  afk  why  a lead  roof  fhould  produce  fo  much 
better  an  architedlural  effedf  than  any  other.  As  I never 
heard  any  difference  of  opinion  about  the  fa£I,  it  would  not 
fignify  in  any  practical  point  of  view  if  we  could  not  give 
any  better  reafon  for  it  than  for  many  other  fimilar  things, 
viz.  that  fome  obje&s  are  naturally  more  pleading  to  the 
eye  than  others.  But  I think  that  the  Angularly  bad  effe£t 
of  that  kind  of  roof  which  is  moft  like  lead  in  colour,  and 
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the  moft  unlike  it  in  the  direction  of  its  moft  prominent 
lines,  enables  us  to  anfwer  the  queftion  pretty  clearly.  The 
only  lines  that  ftrike  the  eye  ftrongly  in  a blue  llate  roof 
are  the  horizontal  ones ; which  is  exaCtly  the  oppofite  of 
what  happens  in  a lead  roof : and  I fuppofe  nobody  who 
has  ever  paid  five  minutes’  attention  to  the  matter  will  deny 
that  of  all  the  pofiible  roofs  that  are  ever  put  on  a Gothic 
building — lead,  Yorkfhire  Hates  (which  are  thin  ftones),  flat 
tiles,  rough  grey  flates,  and  fmooth  blue  Hates,  the  laft  are 
immeafurably  the  worft  in  appearance.  I fuppofe  it  is  for 
that  reafon  that  they  are  ufed  in  nine  cafes  out  of  ten.  In 
the  grey  flates,  and  the  Yorkfhire  flates,  and  in  flat  tiles, 
the  roughnefs  and  unevennefs  of  the  furface  and  the  edges 
prevent  the  horizontal  lines  from  predominating  fo  ftrongly 
over  the  vertical.  Befides  that,  there  is  fomething  Angu- 
larly difagreeable  in  the  fmooth  bluenefs  of  the  blue  Hates, 
from  which  the  others  are  free,  and  from  which  lead  is  no 
lefs  free,  though  in  mere  colour  it  is  more  like  blue  flates 
than  grey,  at  leaft  for  fome  years  after  it  is  put  on.  I be- 
lieve therefore  that  the  reafons  why  lead  looks  fo  much  the 
beft,  are— firft,  that  it  is  the  beft,  and  the  eye  almoft  natu- 
rally approves  that,  and  fecondly,  that  the  vertical  ribs 
running  between  the  two  great  horizontal  lines  of  the 
parapet  and  the  roofridge  are  more  pleafing  to  the  eye  and 
more  Gothic  than  a feries  of  horizontal  ones.  The  final! 
projections  of  the  rolls  or  joints  of  the  lead  along  the  ridge, 
juft  making  it  rough,  alfo  add  greatly  to  the  effeCt;  and 
this  effeCt  is  fometimes  artificially  increafed  by  the  addition 
of  a kind  of  fringe  along  the  ridge,  both  in  lead  and  in  tiled 
roofs.  And  yet  I found  not  long  ago  the  drawings  of  a 
lead  roof  propofed  to  be  executed  with  this  projection  of 
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the  rolls  above  the  ridge  carefully  effaced,  by  filling  up  the 
interval  with  another  roll  running  along  the  ridge — in  com- 
plete ignorance  or  oblivion  moreover  of  what  the  rolls 
really  are,  viz.  the  joints  of  the  fheets  of  lead,  only  raifed 
juft  enough  to  prevent  the  rain  from  running  into  the  fold, 
which  cannot  poflibly  occur  at  the  ridge ; and  the  rolls 
would  not  keep  in  fhape  if  they  were  put  there,  becaufe  the 
weight  of  the  lead  would  be  always  tending  to  drag  it 
away.  In  the  fame  forgetfulnefs  of  what  they  are,  the 
rolls  are  generally  made  too  big,  and  then  they  look  ill ; 
and  fo  they  do  if  they  are  too  far  apart,  and  alfo  if  they  are 
too  near.  I have  not  the  means  of  telling  you  exadlly 
from  any  old  examples  what  the  diftance  ought  to  be  : I 
think  about  two  feet  fix  inches.  I can  only  advife  thofe 
whom  it  may  concern  not  to  let  their  architedls  fix  on  any 
diftance  without  being  able  to  fay  why  they  fix  on  it,  and 
without  giving  fome  authentic  inftances  to  juftify  it:  re- 
membering the  matter  of  the  thick  window  mullions  which 
I mentioned  in  the  fecond  ledlure.  In  architecture  as  in 
everything  elfe,  the  firft  impulfe  of  mankind  is  to  decide 
everything  on  fpeculative  grounds,  and  after  going  on  in 
confident  ignorance  for  years,  at  laft  it  occurs  to  fomebody 
to  go  and  look  for  a little  evidence  about  matters  of  fact, 
and  then  they  find  what  they  might  have  found  juft  as 
eafily  at  firft,  that  they  have  been  all  this  time  proceeding 
without  any  ground  whatever  ; juft  as  philofophers  invented 
no  end  of  theories  to  account  for  the  motions  of  the  planets 
before  Copernicus  and  Galileo  thought  of  afcertaining  what 
the  motions  really  were. 

I faid  that  the  lead  had  haftened  the  ruin  of  the  confifcated 
monaftic  churches  by  tempting  people  to  take  it  off  and 
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fell  it.  It  has  helped  to  deftroy  churches  not  a few  in 
another  way  alfo  : viz.  by  the  plumbers  leaving  their  bra- 
ziers or  portable  furnaces  on  the  gutters,  which  are  gene- 
rally laid  on  wood  and  fo  eafily  get  fet  on  fire  by  hot  coals 
falling  out  and  burning  through  the  lead.  I have  fuggefted 
a fimple  precaution  againft  this  in  Doncafter  Church,  by 
laying  the  gutters  on  ftone,  which  is  juft  as  eafy  to  manage 
and  rather  cheaper,  if  there  is  any  difference.  It  is  fo  obvious 
a remedy  for  fuch  a well-known  difeafe  that  I was  only 
furprifed  to  find  it  regarded  as  a novelty. 

If  you  cannot  afford  lead,  flat  tiles  are  the  beft  roofing 
for  architectural  effect,  efpeeially  the  Staffordlhire  tiles 
which  are  made  in  different  patterns,  with  a variety  of  them 
fometimes  ufed  in  the  fame  roof.  It  is  fo  in  Stafford 
Church,  of  which  I fpoke  before.  I am  not  fure  however 
that  they  would  fuit  all  buildings,  and  there  may  be  cafes 
where  grey  flates  would  look  better  ; only  blue  ones  ought 
to  be  utterly  efchewed.  The  Yorkfhire  flates,  or  thin 
fplit  ftones,  are  only  fit  for  buildings  of  rather  a rude  cha- 
racter. At  Y ork  Minffer,  as  at  too  many  others,  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  fome  years  ago  turned  their  lead  into  flates  in 
order  to  avoid  having  to  turn  their  own  filver  and  gold  into 
lead : a vice  which  certainly  cannot  be  charged  upon 
cathedral  chapters  of  the  prefent  day  ; but  they  found  after- 
wards, at  leaft  fo  fays  Browne’s  hiftory  of  the  Minfter,  that 
flates  were  not  quite  fuch  a cheap  article  to  keep  on  a high 
pitched  roof  as  they  had  reckoned  on,  and  fo  they  took  them 
off  again,  and  put  on  a copper  roof,  I fuppofe  becaufe  it 
happened  then  to  be  cheaper  than  lead  ; but  it  would  look 
very  ugly  until  it  began  to  turn  green  from  oxydation — that 
is,  from  decay. 
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When  the  roof  boards  are  open  to  the  church,  the  lead, 
and  ftill  more,  Hates  or  tiles,  fliould  be  laid  either  on  felt 
or  on  another  fet  of  boards  breaking  joint  with  the  firfl:  fet ; 
for  the  joints  of  the  boards  never  remain  clofe,  and  fo  the 
roof  will  be  both  cold  in  winter  and  hot  in  fummer.  In 
that  church  at  Meanwood  which  I have  referred  to  before, 
the  architedt  allured  the  founders  that  I was  quite  miftaken 
in  fuppofing  there  was  any  occafion  at  all  for  felt  under  the 
Hates,  and  they  naturally  believed  him  : the  confequence 
was  that  in  the  firfl:  winter  it  was  open  there  came  fuch  a 
flood  of  cold  air  down  from  the  roof,  that  they  had  to  take 
the  whole  of  the  Hates  off  and  lay  them  upon  felt. 

Although  a deal  roof  may  look  refpedtable  if  it  is  pro- 
perly managed,  and  not  fpoilt  as  ufual  by  being  made  to  fliine 
with  planing  and  varnilhing,  I confefs  I think  it  impoflible 
to  make  anything  refpedfable  of  deal  pews,  pulpits,  reading- 
defks,  or  fcreens,  unlefs  indeed  they  are  perfectly  plain  and 
do  not  profefs  to  have  any  archite&ural  chara&er.  At  any 
rate,  the  art  of  working  deal  fittings  fo  as  to  have  any  kind 
of  Gothic  afpedf  has  yet  to  be  difcovered.  I do  not  fee 
why  elm  fliould  not  be  ufed  where  you  cannot  afford  to 
have  oak.  It  is  a very  cheap  wood,  and  {hows  a very 
handfome  grain  when  oiled — not  varnifhed.  It  is  true  that 
it  is  given  to  warping  if  not  very  dry  before  it  is  ufed  ; but 
the  remedy  for  that  is  obvious  ; neither  is  a little  warping 
of  any  confequence.  I remember  an  oak  poppy-head 
which  had  warped  itfelf  crooked,  and  it  always  appeared  to 
me  rather  a pleafing  variety  to  find  in  a piece  of  modern 
church  building,  and  I fliould  have  ftrongly  denounced  any- 
body who  attempted  to  replace  it  by  a ftraight  one.  Elm  is 
very  largely  ufed  for  farm  houfe  furniture  in  fome  parts  of 
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the  kingdom,  and  if  it  will  do  for  dining-tables  (which  muft 
be  pretty  level)  it  will  certainly  do  for  pews  and  pulpits. 
It  will  laft  as  long  as  anything  when  kept  either  wet  or  dry  ; 
and  whatever  wood  you  ufe,  if  you  do  not  keep  the  church 
dry  by  making  a draught  through  it  (except  on  Sundays), 
you  will  have  a very  good  chance  of  paying  dearly  for  your 
negle£t  by  the  appearance  of  that  deadly  and  incurable 
timber  difeafe  called  the  dry-rot.  The  roof  ought  to  have 
a fpecial  ventilation  of  its  own,  for  otherwife  the  hot  and 
damp  air  accumulates  there,  which  is  juft  the  thing  that 
produces  dry-rot.  There  is  nearly  always  a ftrong  wind 
through  the  wooden  roof  above  the  vaulting  of  King’s 
Chapel,  which  is  as  found  as  on  the  day  it  was  put  up.  I 
have  been  in  fome  modern  roofs  which  are  juft  like  a hot- 
houfe  after  the  plants  have  been  watered. 

Smooth  working  and  1 finiftiing*  are  juft  as  much  to  be 
efchewed  in  the  feats,  as  in  the  roof  and  walls.  In  fa<ft, 
wherever  any  kind  of  ornament  is  to  be  worked,  whether 
by  mafons,  carpenters,  or  carvers,  every  ftroke  of  the  tool 
after  the  thing  is  brought  to  the  intended  form  begins  to 
fpoil  it.  And  elm  has  this  advantage  befides  its  cheapnefs, 
that  it  is  by  no  means  an  ealy  wood  to  make  very  fmooth, 
on  account  of  its  grain  being  not  only  coarfe  but  irregular  : 
whereas  you  can  hardly  put  a rough  face  on  deal  if  you  try. 
I have  feen  mahogany  ufed  once  or  twice,  but  the  effetft  is 
very  bade  I have  no  doubt  the  reafon  is  the  fame,  that 
the  grain  is  remarkably  regular  and  ftmight,  though  it  is 
nearly  as  hard  as  oak  \ and  as  foon  as  it  is  oiled  it  acquires 
that  peculiar  Ihine  which  does  very  well  for  modern  dining 
room  furniture,  but  is  exa&ly  the  oppofite  of  the  effe&  of 
oak  or  elm  and  the  oppofite  of  what  you  want  in  Gothic 
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architecture.  But  oiling  without  planing,  produces  a very 
good  effe£l,  efpecially  in  the  roof  boards.  In  Doncafler 
Church  the  fittings  will  be  of  oak,  as  foon  as  the  money 
is  raifed  to  put  in  any,  and  not  varnifhed  or  rubbed.  It  is  alfo 
intended  to  ufe  marine  glue  for  joining  the  pieces  of  wood 
which  are  required  to  appear  and  to  be  carved  as  a folid 
mafs.  Nothing  looks  worfe  than  the  feparation  of  fuch  a 
joint,  and  common  glue  is  worth  very  little  for  holding  to- 
gether two  flrong  pieces  of  oak  (above  all  other  woods) 
which  have  a mind  to  feparate  : and  it  is  not  eafy  to  get 
planks  of  oak  three  inches  thick  and  broad  enough  to  form 
the  end  of  a feat  of  proper  dimenfions. 

It  muff  be  confefled  that  our  anceftors  did  not  offer  much 
temptation  to  people  to  come  to  church  by  the  comforts 
they  provided  for  them  when  they  got  there.  Even  if  the 
conffitutions  of  Englifhmen  were  (as  they  no  doubt  were) 
more  indifferent  to  cold  and  damp  in  old  times  than  in  the 
more  civilized  and  artificial  life  which  we  live  now,  ffill 
their  dimenfions  can’t  have  been  very  different.  I fay  not 
very  different  becaufe  of  that  fingular  faCt,  which  I have 
feveral  times  heard  mentioned,  that  the  old  armour  is  found 
too  fmall  for  the  prefent  average  race  of  Englifhmen  ; fo 
that  at  any  rate  we  have  not  loft  in  fize  by  our  more  artificial 
mode  of  living  ; juft  as  civilized  men  are  notorioufly  not 
weaker,  but  flronger  than  favages.  Nothing  indeed  can  be 
better  for  fitting  in  than  fome  of  the  old  flails,  fuch  as  thofe 
in  King’s  Chapel,  where  the  back  has  a Hope  of  one  to 
four  : but  moll  of  the  common  old  church  feats  are  fright- 
fully uncomfortable.  And  for  once  the  modern  builders 
finding  fomething  really  bad  to  copy  have  copied  it  ad- 
mirably. There  is  a peculiar  flyle  of  church  which  may 
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be  called  watering-place  Gothic,  fuch  as  you  fee  at  Harro- 
gate and  Tonbridge  Wells  and  a multitude  of  fimilar  places, 
where  the  objedt  of  the  internal  arrangements  is  to  divide 
a given  area  into  the  greateft  poflible  number  of  fhilling 
ticket  places  for  feeing  a popular  preacher  ; and  where 
(with  a due  appreciation  no  doubt  of  the  direction  in  which 
the  largeft  ticket  bufinefs  is  to  be  done)  the  feats  feem  to 
be  all  calculated  for  female  dimenfions  and  not  male.  But 
the  builders  of  thefe  ecclefiaftical  theatres  have  not  been 
fatisfied  with  copying  the  infufficient  fize  of  old  church 
feats : the  old  carpenters  had  the  fenfe  to  know  that  it 
makes  a great  deal  of  difference  in  the  available  room  if  you 
leave  the  fpace  under  the  feat  open,  fo  that  the  feet  of 
thofe  who  fit  behind  can  go  under  it  \ and  this  the  modern 
ones  carefully  prevent  by  carrying  the  backs  of  the  feats 
down  to  the  ground.  Any  man  who  ever  looked  at  any- 
body elfe  fitting  in  a chair  might  have  feen  that  his  back  is 
not  vertical  but  inclined  \ and  might  therefore  have  reflected 
that  the  back  of  the  feat  ought  to  be  inclined  alfo,  efpecially 
when  they  rife  as  high  as  the  fhoulders.  It  is  not  of  fo 
much  confequence  when  the  feat  backs  are  low,  as  they 
are  in  the  better  clafs  of  feats  which  have  come  in  very 
lately ; but  even  in  them  it  is  better  to  have  a little  incli- 
nation, about  one  in  eight ; and  above  all  things,  the  top 
rail  ought  not  to  projedt.  Only  a few  days  ago  I was 
afked  to  look  at  fome  drawings  of  feats,  figned  by  a perfon 
who  wrote  4 ArchitedT  after  his  name,  with  a deep  bead 
along  the  front  edge  of  the  back,  which  the  clergyman 
who  fhowed  me  them  would  have  adopted  implicitly,  to 
the  great  and  endlefs  comfort  of  the  unfortunate  beings 
who  were  to  fit  againft  it.  The  feats  alfo  ought  never 
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to  be  lefs  than  thirteen  inches  wide  with  a doping  back,  or 
fourteen  with  an  upright  one,  and  they  will  be  all  the 
better  if  they  are  an  inch  or  two  more ; for  it  is  a miftake 
to  fuppofe  that  a wide  feat  ufes  up  more  room  than  a 
narrow  one,  as  the  meafure  of  the  requifite  width  is  what 
a man  requires  when  fitting,  from  his  fhoulders  to  his  toes. 
Nothing  under  two  feet  ten  inches  at  the  very  lead:  will 
allow  proper  room  for  fitting,  ftanding,  and  kneeling,  efpe- 
cially  if  there  are  any  divifions  under  the  feats  to  prevent 
people  from  kicking  their  neighbours’  hats,  or  appropriating 
their  haffocks.  Where  it  is  neceflary  to  fave  room  in  every 
poflible  way,  it  is  not  a bad  plan  to  make  the  divifion  under 
the  feat  only  come  down  to  three  or  four  inches  from  the 
floor ; and  never  in  any  cafe  ought  there  to  be  (what  there 
often  is)  a thick  rail  or  bar  of  wood  lying  along  the  floor 
and  taking  off  an  inch  more  from  the  fpace  for  the  feet. 
The  book  boards  are  beft  not  doping,  which  is  of  no  ufe, 
as  nobody  lays  a book  on  them  to  read  from,  but  flat  and 
narrow,  juft  wide  enough  to  lay  a book  upon  fhut,  and  to 
put  the  arms  upon  in  kneeling.  One  conftantly  hears  and 
reads  objurgations  addreffed  to  congregations  for  not  kneel- 
ing when  they  ought ; but  the  gentlemen  who  write  and 
preach  them  had  better  go  firft  and  try  kneeling  for  half  an 
hour  themfelves  in  the  places  where  they  are  aftonifhed 
that  other  people  decline  adopting  the  penitential  apparatus 
which  is  provided  for  their  benefit. 

I know  there  is  a ftereotyped  piece  of  cant  by  way  of 
anfwer  to  all  this  : c People  don’t  go  to  church  to  be  made 
‘ comfortable,  but  to  fay  their  prayers.’  To  which  I reply, 
They  don’t  go  to  church  to  be  made  ^comfortable,  but 
&c.  I fuppofe  thefe  c little  eafe’  gentlemen  find  themfelves 
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in  a remarkably  favourable  humour  for  attending  to  anything 
when  they  have  a good  found  toothache ; and  of  courfe 
they  ftri£By  efchew  the  modern  abomination  of  eafy  chairs, 
and  may  be  found  any  morning  fitting  on  a bench  nine 
inches  wide  reading  St.  John  Chryfoftom,  or  John  Calvin, 
as  the  cafe  may  be.  As  for  the  proprietors  of  chapels  on 
the  opera  fyftem,  the  narrow  feats  are  undoubtedly  no 
queftion  of  mediaevalifm  with  them,  but  fimply  of  bufinefs. 
The  houfe  holds  fo  many  pounds  with  the  pews  as  they 
are,  and  would  holil  fo  many  lefs  if  they  were  larger.  But 
even  Mr.  Sherrick  may  as  well  take  the  trouble  to  learn, 
when  he  next  refits  Lady  Whittlefea’s  Chapel,  by  what 
conftru&ion  of  feats  he  can  give  his  cuftomers  the  maximum 
of  eafe  and  convenience  that  can  be  made  confiftent  with 
the  minimum  of  fpace. 

I have  already  quoted  (at  p.  22)  the  late  Bilhop  of 
Norwich’s  opinion  on  the  advantages  of  open  feats,  though 
they  were  re-introduced  by  a religious  party  of  which  lie 
had  a fpecial  diflike.  I am  not  going  to  difcufs  that  quef- 
tion theologically  ; though  I remember  an  abfurd  pamphlet 
being  publiihed  by  a preacher  at  a falhionable  chapel,  and 
praifed  by  the  Quarterly  Review,  with  the  objedt  of  con- 
vincing the  world  that  there  is  a neceflary  connexion  be- 
tween Proteftantifm  and  pews,  and  that  taking  off  the  doors 
has  an  inevitable  tendency  to  let  in  Tra6tarianifm  if  not 
c flat  Popery.’  However  in  fpite  of  the  pamphlet  and  the 
Quarterly  and  the  Record,  the  movement  in  favour  of  open 
feats  went  on,  as  movements  founded  on  common  fenfe 
generally  do  when  they  are  once  fairly  ftarted  ; and  now 
we  rarely  fee  a church  built  or  reftored  with  the  lock-up 
clofets  and  private  boxes  of  fafhionable  Chriftianity  of  the 
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laft  century.  Even  where  the  clergyman  depends  on  the 
letting  of  the  feats  for  his  income,  it  is  juft  as  eafy  and 
often  more  convenient  to  let  any  required  number  of  fittings, 
than  to  let  a whole  pew.  It  is  rather  tempting  to  afk  how 
it  happens  that  people  who  are  ready  enough  to  pay  five  or 
ten  fhillings  for  fitting  a whole  evening  at  an  Exeter  Hall 
concert  clofe  to  they  don’t  know  whom,  are  overwhelmed 
with  horror  at  the  notion  of  not  having  an  inch  board  be- 
tween themfelves  and  their  neighbours  in  church.  How- 
ever it  is  not  worth  flopping  to  Arable  already  expiring 
nonfenfe  ; and  whatever  theological  view  you  may  pleafe 
to  take  of  the  matter,  and  whether  pride  or  Proteftantifm 
really  has  moft  to  do  with  the  preference  for  clofed  pews 
over  open  feats,  this  is  quite  certain  : that  a church  reftored 
or  rebuilt  with  open  feats  and  without  galleries  is  almoft 
invariably  found  to  hold  quite  as  large  a congregation  as 
the  fame  church  did  with  clofed  pews,  and  galleries,  which 
are  now  univerfally  admitted  to  be  deftrudtive  to  the  archi- 
tectural effect  of  any  Gothic  church ; as  it  is  clear  they 
muft  be  from  the  mere  fact  of  their  cutting  in  two  the 
windows  againft  which  they  ftand.  Everybody  who  re- 
members the  old  church  here  muft  know  how  much  room 
on  the  floor  of  the  church  may  be  wafted  or  made  ufelefs 
by  the  galleries,  and  the  ftaircafes  and  fcreens  which  they 
bring  after  them,  and  how  many  pews  both  on  the  floor  and 
in  the  galleries  are  only  half  filled,  and  people  who  have 
no  pew  of  their  own  left  to  wander  about  or  ftand  in  the 
paflages  till  fomebody  is  condefcending  enough  to  open  his 
private  box  and  take  them  in. 

Befides  the  other  objections  to  galleries,  they  add  con- 
fiderably  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  a good  place  and  a 
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proper  height  for  the  pulpit  and  reading-defk.  But  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  purfue  the  galleries  any  farther,  as 
they  too  have  had  their  day,  and  are  rarely  reforted  to  now, 
except  where  there  is,  or  appears  to  be,  abfolute  neceflity 
for  them.  And  with  regard  to  the  pulpit  and  reading-defk 
I know  of  no  better  advice  to  give  upon  the  fubjedt  than 
to  try  various  places  before  you  finally  fix  upon  any  one, 
unlefs  the  conftrudtion  of  the  church  is  fuch  that  there  is 
one  place  evidently  marked  out  by  nature  (as  we  may  fay) 
as  the  proper  one. 

Among  the  many  ftrange  alarms  about  Popery  making 
its  way  into  churches  through  their  architecture,  the  low- 
church  horror  of  ftone  pulpits  ftrikes  me  as  the  moft  ridi- 
culous. The  objection  to  ftone  altars  I can  underftand, 
becaufe  there  is  a fundamental  and  eflential  difference  be- 
tween an  Altar  for  the  1 facrifice  of  the  Mafs’  and  a Table 
for  the  Communion  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  ; though  I muft 
fay  alfo,  that  as  neither  the  ftone  table  nor  the  wooden  one 
is  ever  feen  when  it  is  ufed,  being  always  covered,  nor  is  a 
wooden  one  in  fadt  ever  moved  or  wanted  to  be  moved 
any  more  than  a ftone  one,  and  as  ftone  tables,  and  caft 
iron,  and  even  marble — the  moft  Popifh  of  all,  had  long 
been  ufed  in  churches  fuch  as  this  of  Doncafter  where 
there  was  juft  as  little  ground  for  alarm  of  the  Pope  as  of 
the  Pretender,  it  is  pretty  evident  that  the  fudden  outcry 
againft  ftone  tables  had  a good  deal  more  to  do  with  odium 
theologicum  than  with  religion ; as  it  manifeftly  has  with  fome 
later  exhibitions  by  the  fame  party  in  much  the  fame  char- 
acter as  Mr.  Macaulay  exhibits  their  predeceflors  in  nearly 
two  centuries  ago. 

As  we  have  not  yet  had  the  advantage  of  a lawfuit  about 
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ftone  pulpits,  I really  do  not  know,  and  cannot  even  guefs, 
in  what  refpeCt  they  are  fuppofed  to  offend  againft  Proteft- 
ant  principles  : if  I did  I would  try  to  anfwer  the  obje&ions. 
At  prefent  I muft  be  content  with  exprefling  my  own 
opinion,  that  a large  ftone  pulpit,  properly  conftruCted, 
produces  a finer  effect  in  a large  church  than  can  be  pro- 
duced by  a much  more  coftly  wooden  one.  A pulpit  was 
not  originally  a raifed  defk  for  a book  to  lie  upon,  as  the 
reading-defk  is  ; neither  was  it  a tub  to  ftand  in  up  to  your 
elbows  ; but  a roftrum,  or  (a  place  of  afcent)  to  put 
an  orator  in  a commanding;  pofition.  i Paul  ftood  upon 
‘ the  fteps.’  The  pulpit  is  the  fteps  ; and  it  feems  to  me 
that  inftead  of  being  a mere  exalted  tub  with  a partially  con- 
cealed ladder  up  to  it,  it  ought  to  be  and  to  fhow  itfelf  a 
flight  of  fteps,  with  juft  fuch  a baluftrade  or  half  enclofure 
at  the  top  as  a man  would  like  to  feel  before  him  if  he 
mounted  on  a flight  of  fteps  to  addrefs  a congregation. 
Mr.  Ferrey’s  pulpit  which  ftood  in  the  old  church  here  for 
about  a year  before  the  fire,  like  the  one  in  Mifs  Coutts’s 
church  in  Weftminfter,  was  conftruCted  on  this  principle  : 
and  though  it  may  be  capable  of  fome  architectural  im- 
provement, it  was  infinitely  better  than  either  the  old  hex- 
agonal wooden  box,  or  than  moft  of  the  ftone  box  pulpits 
like  exaggerated  fonts,  which  Sydney  Smith  called  parfon- 
coolers. 

About  reading-defks  I need  not  fay  much.  When  there 
are  no  galleries  they  require  very  little  elevation  ; and  I 
think  that  little  ought  not  to  be  increafed,  as  it  is  too  com- 
monly, by  a couple  of  large  poppy-head  finials  which  come 
juft  on  each  fide  of  the  reader’s  head  and  produce  a very 
difagreeable  effeCt.  A leCtern,  or  feparate  defk  to  read  the 
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leflons  from,  is  often  both  a valuable  ornament  and  a con- 
venient addition  to  the  furniture  of  a church,  as  it  enables 
fomebody  elfe  to  help  the  reader  of  the  prayers.  And  fince 
a layman  may  read  the  leflons  (as  they  generally  do  in  col- 
lege chapels,  and  as  I have  often  done  myfelf,  both  there 
and  in  country  churches),  it  feems  that  a clergyman  may 
properly  enough  read  them  in  his  gown  only,  and  there- 
fore may  fit  in  his  own  pew  and  walk  to  the  ledtern  to  read 
the  leflons  ; as  you  may  remember  was  fometimes  done  in 
the  enlarged  reading-defk  here,  either  by  the  clergyman  who 
was  going  to  preach  afterwards  or  by  another.  But  it  feems 
to  me  an  objection  to  ledferns  as  they  are  commonly  made, 
i.  e.  in  the  form  of  a roof  with  the  bible  lying  on  one  fide 
of  it,  that  the  pitch  or  elevation  is  fo  great  that  it  hides  the 
reader’s  face  from  the  congregation.  The  beft  form  of 
ledtern  is  therefore  the  eagle,  as  his  wings  fupport  the  book 
on  a more  moderate  Hope  than  looks  well  on  a gabled 
ledfern.  But  the  eagle  is  a coftly  bird,  and  I have  not  yet 
feen  any  fatisfadtory  form  of  a ledtern  with  one  fide  only, 
and  a low  inclination.  There  is  room  for  an  architedt  to 
achieve  fome  credit  by  defigning  one. 

You  will  probably  expedt  me  to  fay  fomething  about 
painted  windows.  But  even  if  I underftood  more  about 
the  art  of  glafs  painting  or  any  other  painting  than  I do,  it 
is  not  a fubjedt  to  be  difcufled  incidentally  in  the  middle  of 
a ledture  on  a variety  of  other  promifcuous  matters  relating 
to  church  building ; as  you  will  eafily  believe  when  I tell 
you  that  it  forms  the  fubjedl:  of  two  volumes  larger  than 
this,  by  Mr.  C.  Winfton,  who  I fuppofe  may  be  fafely  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  higheft  authority  upon  it,  and  to  have 
done  more  than  all  the  profefiional  glafs  painters  towards 
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the  revival  of  the  art,  and  the  putting  down  of  the  conven- 
tional abfurdities  which  had  attached  themfelves  to  it ; efpe- 
cially  that  moft  ridiculous  one,  that  as  the  glafs  painters  have 
hitherto  failed  in  imitating  the  fine  colours  of  the  mediaeval 
artifts,  they  ought  to  imitate  their  bad  drawing  as  carefully 
as  they  can.  It  is  true  that  he  has  followed  or  led  his 
friend  Mr.  Petit  into  the  running  down  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture as  well  as  Gothic  figure  drawing,  though  the  two 
things  have  no  more  neceflary  connexion  with  each  other 
than  Mr.  Petit’s  conclufion  that  Gothic  architecture  is  im- 
pofiible  now  has  with  his  premifes  that  no  modern  archi- 
tect has  accomplifhed  it  : which  he  is  fure  they  muft  have 
done  by  this  time  if  it  could  be  done  at  all,  when  he  confi- 
ders  the  abundance  of  genius  exifling  among  modern  archi- 
tects. But  that  is  no  reafon  why  Mr.  Winfton  fhould  not 
know  more  about  glafs  painting  than  anybody  elfe,  as  he 
has  made  it  his  peculiar  ftudy,  and  that  not  merely  in  an 
artiflic  but  in  a fcientific  and  practical  way. 

As  the  time  is  come  when  thofe  who  with  to  put  painted 
windows  into  Doncafter  Church,  in  the  place  either  of  their 
monumental  windows  or  ftones  in  the  old  church,  fhould 
be  making  preparations  for  them,  I take  this  opportunity  of 
fuggefling  that  there  feems  no  reafon  why  the  fame  courfe 
fhould  not  be  followed  here  as  at  Ely  ; the  Cathedral  there 
may  alrnofl  be  called  a mufeum  of  the  works  of  all  the  belt 
modern  glafs  painters,  and  of  fome  certainly  who  are  not  to 
be  included  in  that  clafs.  I do  not  undertake  to  give 
judgment  upon  them,  except  that  it  feems  pretty  clear  to 
me  that  the  befl:  are  by  a French  artifl  named  Gerente, 
now  dead,  but  leaving  a nephew  behind  him  who  has  fince 
put  in  fome  windows  of  his  own.  So  far  as  I can  judge, 
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and  I think  I may  fay  that  Mr.  Scott  is  of  the  fame  opinion, 
there  is  certainly  no  one  glafs  painter  fo  much  better  than 
the  reft,  that  it  is  all-defirable  to  confide  to  him  all  or  even 
many  of  the  windows  in  the  new  church  here.  It  is  not 
at  all  neceflary  that  they  (hould  all  be  alike  in  ftyle,  beyond 
agreeing  with  the  ftyle  of  the  architecture.  Indeed  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  thing  monumental  windows  cannot  be 
expeCted  to  be  all  alike,  becaufe  people  to  whom  monu- 
ments are  to  be  ereCted  are  not  in  the  habit  of  dying  all 
at  once  for  the  purpofe  of  enabling  all  their  monuments, 
whether  lapidary  or  feneftral,  to  be  executed  in  the  fame 
ftyle.  And  there  is  ftill  lefs  reafon  for  uniformity  becaufe 
there  really  is  no  one  kind  of  window  which  is  clearly  to 
be  preferred  to  all  others.  I confefs  I rather  prefer  what 
are  called  medallion  windows  in  all  the  inftances  I have  feen 
yet,  i.  e.  rather  fmall  pictures  in  feparate  and  ftrongly 
marked  iron  frames,  two  or  three,  or  even  more,  in  one 
light  of  the  window  if  it  is  a tall  one  ; and  I think  figure 
windows,  i.  e.  St.  Peters  and  St.  Pauls  each  occupying  a 
fingle  light  painted  to  reprefent  a niche,  are  rather  mono- 
tonous and  uninterefting,  even  though  the  painter  may  af- 
fure  you  that  he  has  got  accurate  portraits  of  them  all  and 
can  diftinguifh  between  Tryphaena  and  Tryphofa.  Large 
pictures  extending  over  all  the  lights  of  a large  window, 
efpecially  fuch  a window  as  the  great  eaftern  one,  are  no 
doubt  the  grandeft  if  they  are  well  done  ; but  they  are  alfo 
the  moft  difficult  to  get  well  done.  It  is  curious,  as  Mr. 
Winfton  fays,  that  the  mullions  are  not  felt  to  fpoil  the 
pidure,  for  the  eye  fomehow  difregards  them  as  if  they 
were  merely  a kind  of  large  lattice  work  (landing  before 
the  painting.  Of  courfe  the  mullions  muft,  as  it  were, 
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cover  their  portions  of  the  picture,  and  not  feparate  it  into 
diflocated  divifions  ; for  although  in  that  cafe  you  would 
have  the  whole  picture,  while  in  the  other  the  parts  fup- 
pofed  to  be  covered  by  the  mullions  have  no  real  exiftence, 
yet  the  eye  can  fupply  the  omiflion,  but  rejects  the  difloca- 
tion  as  impoffible  and  monftrous. 

As  I faid  in  the  former  edition  of  this  book,  I fhall  take 
for  granted  until  I fee  the  contrary,  that  the  lelfees  of  the 
great  tithes,  who  were  allowed  by  the  committee  to  make 
a remarkably  good  bargain  for  their  legal  liability  to  reftore 
the  chancel,  will  not  allow  it  to  be  hereafter  faid  of  them, 
that  the  only  perfons  conne&ed  with  Doncafter  Church 
who  left  their  part  of  the  building  worfe  than  they  found  it, 
were  the  only  ones  who  derive  a confiderable  income  from 
the  property  of  the  church.  The  reprefentatives  of  a 
former  leflee  of  the  tithes,  who  found  the  old  eaft  window  of 
plain  or  white  glafs,gratuitoufly  inferted  a new  one  of  painted 
glafs  : his  fucceflors  found  it  a painted  window,  and  will 
hardly  ereeft  a lafting  monument  of  their  own  fhabbinefs  by 
leaving  it  a plain  one.  I may  add  that  the  eaft  window  of 
a church  is  the  moft  important  of  all  to  have  coloured, 
becaufe  of  the  unpleafant  glare  of  a large  white  glafs  win- 
dow facing  the  congregation,  which  is  fometimes  obliged  to 
be  fubdued  by  the  cheap  and  dirty  device  of  puttied  or 
ground  glafs  or  even  excluded  altogether  by  a curtain.  I 
am  no  advocate  for  filling  windows  with  painted  glafs  when 
they  are  only  juft  large  enough  to  light  the  church  with 
white  glafs,  as  is  too  often  the  cafe  in  modern  churches 
built  in  the  Early  Englifh  and  Norman  ftyles.  But  here 
the  defedt  would  be  the  other  way.  A church  with  fuch  a 
number  and  fize  of  windows  as  thefe,  and  with  no  galleries, 
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will  be  unpleafantly  light,  and  will  certainly  require  fome 
other  and  worfe  mode  of  fubduing  the  light  on  the  fouth 
fide  and  eaft  end,  if  it  is  not  done  by  the  only  proper  mode, 
viz.  ufing  coloured  glafs  there. 

Moreover  I am  authorized  to  fay  that  the  Vicar  does  not 
intend  to  confent  to  the  eredtion  or  re-erection  of  any 
mural  monuments  in  the  new  church,  though  it  might 
probably  be  not  an  inconfiderable  addition  to  the  income  to 
a vicarage  by  no  means  overwhelmed  with  endowment. 
And  as  it  is  by  no  means  neceflary  for  a tingle  perfon  to 
occupy  the  whole  of  a window,  or  even  the  whole  of  a light, 
this  may  evidently  be  the  cheapeft  memorial  that  can  be  put 
up,  as  well  as  the  beft — the  beft  in  character,  and  the  beft 
in  appearance,  the  one  that  derives  the  moil  effedt  from  its 
pofition  and  gives  the  moil  effedt  to  the  building  in  which 
it  ftands,  and  which  never  invites  a difrefpedtful  pofterity 
to  deride  the  folly  and  bad  tafte,  and  we  muft  often  add — 
the  mendacity  of  the  eredtors.  I believe  it  is  no  exagger- 
ation to  fay  that  of  all  the  thoufands  of  marble  and  ftone 
monuments  in  and  about  our  churches  there  is  not  one  in 
every  thoufand,  which  everybody,  except  what  we  may  call 
its  owners,  would  not  be  glad  to  fee  put  anywhere  elfe,  and 
without  being  very  particular  where,  fo  long  as  it  was  out 
of  the  church.  And  balancing  the  many  bad  and  frightful 
and  lying  and  difgufting  monuments  againft  the  very  few 
decent  ones  that  have  been  erected  in  the  laft  300  years, 
it  would  certainly  be  a vaft  architectural  improvement  if  a 
commiffion  were  ilfued  to  remove  them  all  to  fome  great 
monumental  limbo  of  an  appropriate  ftyle,  and  leave  nothing 
in  their  place  beyond  a plain  record  of  names  and  dates. 

The  tafte  and  common  fenfe  of  the  people  of  England 
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mull  indeed  have  been  at  a low  ebb  when  a dead  man’s 
relations  could  derive  fatisfa£lion  from  eredling,  or  could 
fuppofe  that  mankind  in  general  would  be  gratified  or  have 
their  thoughts  turned  into  a profitable  and  ferious  mood* 
by  the  contemplation  of  a marble  tea-urn  with  the  table- 
cloth thrown  over  it,  or  a (ham  column  broken  in  two,  or 
the  end  of  a c farcophagus  ’ flicking  out  of  a wall  (an  article 
which  only  exifls  in  reality  as  a piece  of  furniture  for  hold- 
ing wine  bottles),  or  an  axe  in  a bundle  of  flicks  (which 
fomebody  brought  from  a conful’s  tomb  at  Rome,  and  the 
marble-men  copied  as  c a pretty  thing’),  or  a couple  of  in- 
decent infants  with  wings  and  flone  tears,  or  any  other  of  the 
countlefs  multitude  of  infane  fymbols  which  the  monument 
makers  have  invented  for  the  reprefentation  of  mortality 
and  grief,  and  nearly  all  of  which  are  of  pagan  origin.  Even 
the  more  modefl  monument  of  a plain  flat  tablet  of  white 
marble,  they  cannot  be  content  to  leave  in  a rational  form, 
but  mull  furround  it  with  a black  border,  fo  as  to  look  as 
like  a black-edged  vifiting  card  as  poflible,  inflead  of  fink- 
ing it  in  the  wall  as  the  old  ones  were.  I don’t  know  to 
be  fure  that  the  black  edges  of  thefe  mural  tablets  havefhown 
the  fame  tendency  to  enormous  developement  that  black- 
edged  flationery  has  done  of  late ; in  which  there  will  be 
foon  fo  little  white  left  that  you  will  be  obliged  to  ufe  twice 
the  ufual  quantity  of  paper  to  write  a letter  upon  after  the 
death  of  a near  relation.  It  is  furprifing  that  people  will 
not  refledl  how  many  abfurd  and  vulgar  extravagances  of  all 
kinds  are  thrufl  upon  them  by  fhopkeepers,  whom  they 
would  no  more  think  of  going  to  confult  about  a matter  of 
tafle  than  their  own  footman  ; and  above  all  in  this  matter 
of  mourning,  where  nobody,  efpecially  of  the  female  fex, 
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can  think  of  being  outdone  by  their  neighbours,  or  falling 
fhort  of  what  they  are  allured  is  the  corredt  degree  of 
afflidlion  in  drelfes  and  decorations. 

Modern  windows  of  plain  or  white  glafs  no  lefs  than 
painted  windows  differ  from  the  old  ones.  Firft,  they  differ 
in  the  glafs  itfelf,  which  is  either  the  thin  glafs  of  com- 
mon houfe  windows,  or  elfe  a kind  of  artificially  roughened 
glafs,  both  utterly  different  from  the  old  ; and  fecondly, 
in  the  lead  divifions,  which,  like  everything  elfe  we  have 
been  talking  of,  is  now  regular,  ftraight,  precife,  and  with- 
out the  flighted:  variety,  and  very  often  in  diamonds  of  the 
wrong  fhape  befides.  The  proper  dimenfions  of  the  dia- 
monds appear  from  fome  old  ones  which  I have  meafured 
to  be  five  inches  from  centre  to  centre  of  the  leads  vertically 
and  four  horizontally.  It  is  worth  fomething  even  to  put 
the  crofs  bars  of  iron  not  at  exadlly  equal  diftances  : in 
fhort,  anything  that  will  break  the  dead  and  machine-like 
monotony  of  modern  work  improves  it.  What  is  wanted 
in  the  glafs  is  not  mere  uniform  roughnefs,  but  a moderate 
unevennefs  of  furface.  In  an  old  window  no  two  adjacent 
panes  look  as  if  they  were  made  of  exadlly  the  fame  glafs  : 
the  difference  of  thicknefs  is  probably  too  little  to  meafure, 
but  it  is  not  too  little  for  the  light  itfelf  to  indicate  in  pair- 
ing through  it ; juft  as  the  furfaces  of  two  adjacent  ftones 
may  be  fufficiently  out  of  the  fame  plane  to  refledt  light 
differently,  and  therefore  fhow  as  diftindt  ftones,  though 
they  have  probably  been  fet  as  true  as  they  could  be  ; but 
if  they  are  both  c dragged  5 over  together  after  they  are 
fixed,  the  diftindlnefs  of  refledtion  is  effaced,  and  the  work 
affumes  that  dead  and  plaifter-like  afpedt  which  modern 
builders  are  delighted  with. 
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It  is  a queftion  whether  the  iron  bars  or  ftanchions  fliould 
be  outfide  or  infide  of  the  glafs.  There  is  no  doubt  they 
look  better  outfide,  and  pretty  thick,  and  with  an  upright 
bar  run  through  them  all,  fo  as  to  form  a kind  of  frame- 
work which  fhows  at  a confiderable  diftance.  But  then 
on  the  other  hand  the  wind  tends  to  tear  the  glafs  away 
from  its  ties  to  the  bars,  inftead  of  merely  preffing  it  againft 
them,  and  in  time  is  fure  to  loofen  it.  Perhaps  the  beft 
way  is  to  put  two  fets  of  bars,  one  infide  only  ftrong  enough 
for  tying  the  glafs  to,  and  the  other  outfide  for  architectural 
effeCt.  Whenever  a wire  netting  is  put  outfide  to  proteCt 
painted  windows  from  mifchief,  it  ought  on  no  account  to 
cover  the  ftonework,  but  mult  be  in  feparate  pieces  of  the 
form  of  the  lights  : otherwife  the  external  appearance  of  the 
window  will  be  completely  fpoilt,  and  it  may  almoft  as  well 
have  the  worft  Perpendicular  tracery  as  the  beft  Geome- 
trical. 

The  queftion  of  wall  painting  is  fomewhat  cognate  to 
that  of  window  painting  : at  any  rate  it  is  worth  faying  a 
few  words  upon  ; and  they  need  be  very  few.  For  I think 
you  need  only  go  to  that  fame  cathedral  of  Ely  to  fee  what 
is  the  true  rule  for  wall  colouring.  There  is  an  arch  of 
the  fouth  tranfept  there  with  fome  of  the  ftones  coloured 
and  a little  painting  on  the  wall  over  it,  keeping  the  mafs 
of  the  wall  unpainted  as  a ground  ; and  in  the  choir  there 
is  a tomb  painted  all  over  and  fhowing  no  uncoloured  ftone 
at  all : you  may  fee  a ftill  more  gorgeous  exhibition  of  the 
fame  kind  in  what  they  are  pleafed  to  call  the  Gothic  Court 
of  the  Cryftal  Palace.  I faw  it  before  it  was  thus  decorated, 
while  it  was  Gothic,  and  was  not  Owen  Jones  and  Co.,  the 
plaifter  being  then  alfo  rough  from  the  cafts  of  the  origi- 
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nals  and  not  fcraped  down  or  c finifhed.’  It  Teems  to  me 
that  if  this  is  the  right  way  of  treating  ftonework,  it  is  a 
moft  abfurd  wafte  of  money  to  ufe  ftone  at  all ; for  plaifter 
will  do  juft  as  well  for  painting  over.  From  thefe  and  other 
examples  I am  convinced  alfo  that  Mr.  Rufkin  is  perfectly 
right  in  faying  that  colour,  when  it  is  ufed  on  ftone,  has  no 
bufinefs  to  run  along  a moulding,  but  only  acrofs  it,  as  it 
does  when  fome  but  not  all  the  ftones  of  an  arch  are  painted, 
and  as  it  would  if  ftones  or  marbles  of  different  colours 
were  ufed.  And  on  the  whole,  it  is  a mode  of  decoration 
which  clearly  ought  to  be  ufed  very  fparingly  and  with  great 
judgment,  and  one  that  I (hall  be  very  well  contented  to 
do  entirely  without  at  Doncafter,  as  I prefer  the  chifel  to  the 
paint  brufti,  and  ftill  more  to  the  gilding  brufb,  as  an  inftru- 
ment  of  decoration. 

Before  I leave  the  fabric  of  the  church  I have  a Tingle 
remark  to  make  on  the  conftrudlion  of  altar-rails.  In  fome 
churches  they  have  vanifhed  altogether,  I fuppofe  in  order 
to  difplay  the  variety  of  table  cloths  which  is  generally  a 
characfteriftic  of  the  fame  churches.  In  fome  others  there 
are  c practicable ’ rails  (as  they  fay  in  theatres)  which  make 
their  appearance  when  the  Communion  is  adminiftered  ; 
and  in  others,  though  the  rails  are  not  actually  moveable, 
they  are  made  as  flight  as  they  will  ftand  and  as  if  they 
were  rather  things  to  be  aftiamed  of.  I no  more  profefs  to 
underftand  the  prejudice  of  one  theological  party  againft 
altar-rails  than  of  the  other  againft  ftone  pulpits  ; and  I 
fhould  apply  the  fame  rule  to  both  of  them  : as  you  muft 
have  them  you  had  better  make  them  as  handfome  as  pof- 
fible,  and  at  any  rate  not  attempt  to  attenuate  them  down 
to  invifibility.  Moreover  you  may  as  well  fee  that  the 
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architedl  does  not,  as  he  probably  will  if  you  leave  him 
alone,  make  the  gate  even  more  invifible  than  the  rails,  fo 
that  you  are  tempted  to  wonder  whether  the  clergyman 
leaps  over  the  rails  in  order  to  get  to  the  communion  table. 

I have  now  finished  all  I had  to  fay  on  the  fabric  of  the 
church.  But  there  are  ftill  fome  other  things,  which, 
though  too  often  forgotten  when  people  are  making  up  their 
eftimates,  are  quite  as  neceffary  to  be  provided  before  the 
fabric  can  be  ufed  as  fome  of  thefe  we  have  been  confider- 
ing.  We  will  begin  with  the  important  article  of  Warm- 
ing and  Ventilation. 

There  are  fo  many  new  fchemes  conftantly  brought 
forward  for  thefe  purpofes  (which  ought  always  to  be  con- 
fidered  together),  that  if  I were  to  exprefs  a decided  opinion 
in  favour  of  any  of  them  to-day,  it  might  turn  out  wrong 
almoft  before  the  book  is  publilhed.  The  cheapeft  mode 
of  warming,  in  prime  coft  at  leaft,  is  undoubtedly  by  ftoves  ; 
and  fo  far  as  I can  judge,  that  which  is  called  the  Gill-Stove 
(from  a fuppofed  refemblance  to  the  gills  of  a fifh)  appears 
to  be  the  mod  free  from  the  defied!  of  burning  the  air,  as  it 
is  called,  or  heating  it  fo  much  as  to  be  injurious.  And  it 
need  not  ftand  in  any  confpicuous  place,  but  anywhere 
where  the  air  admitted  into  the  church  can  be  made  to  pafs 
over  it,  fo  as  to  be  warmed  as  it  comes  in.  And  of  courfe 
there  ought  to  be  fome  other  aperture,  high  up  in  the 
building,  to  draw  off*  the  air  which  has  been  burnt  in  ano- 
ther way,  i.  e.  by  breathing.  In  very  cold  weather  I do 
not  believe  anything  will  induce  people  to  have  thefe  aper- 
tures open  while  they  are  in  the  church,  becaufe  a draught, 
even  of  air  not  very  cold,  is  a thing  intolerable  to  the 
majority  of  mankind,  either  in  reality  or  imagination  ; and 
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practically  it  does  not  matter  which.  If  we  could  only 
fecure  their  being  kept  open  at  all  times  when  people  are 
not  in  the  church,  and  efpecially  between  morning  and 
evening  fervices,  a great  deal  would  be  gained  : the  church 
would  be  warmed  and  dried  for  the  morning,  and  again 
cleared  by  the  evening  of  the  bad  air  of  the  morning. 
Generally  it  is  carefully  bottled  up  for  the  ufe  of  the  even- 
ing congregation ; and  nothing  but  the  ftrongeft  orders, 
and  feeing  that  they  are  executed,  will  make  people  of  the 
clafs  to  which  fextons  and  vergers  belong  throw  away  a 
fingle  cubic  foot  of  warm  air  in  cold  weather  by  opening 
windows  or  ventilators  : warm  air  is  warm  air  with  them  ; 
and  they  utterly  repudiate  the  diftindtion  between  air 
warmed  by  a fire  into  a pleafant  atmofphere  and  air  turned 
into  warm  carbonic  acid  by  the  lungs  of  a whole  congrega- 
tion at  work  upon  it  for  a couple  of  hours. 

It  is  not  often  however  that  ftoves  can  conveniently  be 
ufed  in  churches,  on  account  of  the  room  they  occupy  or 
render  ufelefs,  as  people  cannot  fit  very  near  them  ; and 
therefore  it  is  generally  neceflary  to  refort  to  hot  air  or  hot 
water  carried  in  pipes  along  the  floors.  The  ufual  plan  is 
to  bury  the  hot  water  pipes  in  a ditch  and  put  a grating 
over  it,  and  let  them  warm  the  air  through  it  as  they  can. 
I fuppofe  there  is  fome  aflignable  quantity  of  pipes,  water, 
and  fire,  which  will  warm  any  building  in  this  way  ; juft 
as  there  would  be  if  the  pipes  ran  along  the  roof.  But  as 
it  muft  be  about  four  times  as  much  as  will  do  the  bufinefs 
in  a rational  way,  there  feems  to  me  no  particular  advantage 
in  reforting  to  it,  except  that  it  faves  the  architect  the  trou- 
ble of  defigning  fome  decent  form  and  arrangement  of  pipes 
to  run  above  the  ground  inftead  of  under  it.  Not  that 
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there  is  the  leaft  difficulty  in  finding  a place  for  them ; for 
as  the  floor  of  the  feats  is  generally  raifed  four  or  five  inches 
above  that  of  the  paffages,  nothing  can  be  eafier  than  to  run 
the  pipes  along  the  ftep  ; and  as  a round  pipe  is  the  worft, 
having  the  leaft  heat-evolving  furface  for  its  contents,  there 
is  really  nothing  to  contrive  except  to  take  care  that  the 
joints  of  the  fquare  pipes  do  not  project  inconveniently  ; 
and  that  may  eafily  be  done  by  making  the  joints  all  come 
oppofite  to  the  middle  of  the  feat  ends.  We  had  a ftriking 
proof  of  the  folly  of  burying  the  pipes  in  old  Doncafter 
Church  ; when  fome  new  feats  were  put  in,  the  pipes  were 
funk  for  about  half  the  length  of  the  nave  ; and  thereupon 
that  part  of  the  church  became  nearly  as  cold  as  if  there 
had  been  no  pipes  at  all  in  it,  while  the  reft  was  warm 
enough. 

There  is  indeed  one  cafe  in  which  the  laying  of  the  pipes 
in  a ditch  is  allowable,  and  that  is  where  it  is  carefully  pro- 
vided that  all  the  in-coming  air  ftiall  be  brought  from  the 
outfide  of  the  church  through  the  ditch  and  over  the  pipes  ; 
but  that  is  by  no  means  eafy  to  fecure,  and  when  it  is 
fecured,  it  requires  much  more  fire  to  do  the  bufinefs  effec- 
tually. The  beft  way,  I have  no  doubt,  is  to  lay  the  pipes 
on  the  floor,  and  provide  for  the  change  of  the  air  by  any 
effectual  lyftem  of  ventilation  without  draughts  : for  no 
congregation  will  fubmit  to  draughts  on  any  terms.  The 
plan  of  Mr.  Watfon  of  Halifax  appears  on  the  whole  to 
do  that  moft  effectually.  He  has  availed  himfelf  of  the 
principle,  that  if  you  put  a vertical  divifion  in  an  open  fhaft 
over  a fire,  or  a fet  of  lungs,  the  up  draught  will  elect  for 
itfelf  one  of  the  halves  of  the  Ihaft  and  the  down  draught 
the  other,  and  fo  all  other  openings  may  be  difpenfed  with, 
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provided  of  courfe  the  fhaft  is  wide  enough  to  carry  up  and 
down  the  requifite  quantities  of  air.*  Probably  making 
windows  to  open  on  oppofite  fides  of  the  clearftory  will 
produce  much  the  fame  efFedt,  but  with  more  draught. 
The  ufual  miftake  in  the  window  openings  is  putting  them 
in  the  loweft  windows,  and  often  in  the  loweft  part  of 
thofe  windows,  inftead  of  the  higheft.  There  are  fome 
ftriking  practical  illuftrations  of  this  common  blunder  in 
Dr.  Arnott’s  laft  book  on  this  fubjedh  It  is  hardly  necef- 
fary  to  remark  that  the  lower  the  roof  of  the  church  and 
the  fmaller  its  area  in  proportion  to  the  congregation,  the 
more  ventilation  is  requifite  : thus  a church  with  a flat  roof 
and  galleries  will  have  its  air  made  unwholefome  in  much 
lefs  time  than  a church  holding  the  fame  congregation 
without  galleries  and  with  a high  open  roof.  But  however 
large  the  building  is,  it  ought  to  be  capable  of  frequently 
having  a draught  right  through  it,  and  near  the  top,  to  keep 
it  dry,  if  for  nothing  elfe. 

On  the  fubjedt  of  lighting  I will  only  make  one  remark ; 
and  that  is,  that  you  (hould  take  care  that  the  gas  pipes  are 
laid  where  they  can  be  got  at  without  pulling  up  a great 
quantity  of  the  floor  when  they  want  repairing.  The  per- 

* This,  like  many  other  inventions  linee  the  days  of  Solomon,  is 
only  a revival  by  a more  energetic  man  of  what  had  been  fuggefted 
before  by  fomebody  who  contented  himfelf  with  fuggefting.  I re- 
member a plan  in  an  old  Mechanic’s  Magazine  which  I uled  to  read 
at  lchool  twenty- five  years  ago,  for  ventilating,  and  partially  warming 
too,  by  two  concentric  tubes,  of  which  the  outer  one  was  to  carry  off 
the  heated  air  of  the  room  and  impart  it  to  the  air  that  is  defcending 
through  the  inner  tube  which  comes  down  rather  lower — or  vice  verfa. 
It  is  well  known  that  two  oppofite  currents  of  fluid  may  be  made  to 
economife  heat  in  that  way. 
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Tons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  making  and  fixing  thefe  lights, 
fuch  as  Mr,  Skidmore  of  Coventry,  or  Hardman  of  Bir- 
mingham, know  by  experience  where  they  ought  to  be 
placed  to  be  moft  effeCfive  according  to  the  plan  of  the 
church.  Some  very  handfome  gas  lights,  not  pretending  to 
be  either  oil  lamps  or  candles,  but  of  a form  fpecially  adapted 
for  gas,  have  now  been  introduced  by  them,  and  are  a vaft 
improvement  on  the  old  fyftem  of  branches  out  of  the 
pillars  and  gas  {ticks  rifing  out  of  the  tops  of  pews. 

An  Organ  has  become  fuch  an  eftential  part  of  the  furni- 
ture of  a church  that  it  ought  not  to  be  altogether  unnoticed 
in  a book  on  church  building.  After  having  been  regarded 
for  many  years  as  a relic  of  Popery,  juft  as  Gothic  archi- 
tecture and  all  architectural  decoration  was,  organs  have 
now  found  their  way  into  moft  diflenting  chapels  that  can 
afford  them.  Exeter  Hall  has  been  obliged  to  provide  an 
organ  and  c facred  mufic’  for  thofe  whofe  principles  are 
equally  oppofed  to  theatres  and  cathedrals  ; and  even  Town 
Councils  levy  an  organ  rate  unfcrupuloufly  upon  everybody 
within  their  dominion  to  enable  them  to  add  mufic  to  the 
architectural  attractions  of  their  new  Town-halls.  The 
paftion  for  organ-building  therefore  clearly  requires  no  en- 
couragement ; perhaps  it  is  rather  more  in  need  of  modera- 
tion ; and  organifts  and  organ-builders  fometimes  require 
reminding  that  a church  is  not  a building  ereCted  for  the 
purpofe  of  giving  effeCt  to  their  c divine  box  of  founds,’  as 
‘ the  DoCtor’  tells  us  that  the  old  organ  at  Doncafter  was 
addrefled  by  the  curate  who  preached  the  firft  fermon  be- 
fore it  in  the  year  1740.  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren  more 
irreverently  called  the  organ  at  St.  Paul’s,  that  c box  of 
‘ zvhijlles ,’  with  the  addition  of  an  epithet  exaCBy  the  oppo- 
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fite  of  divine,  becaufe  the  authorities  of  the  cathedral,  who 
thwarted  him  with  every  poftible  form  of  ftupidity,  infilled 
on  putting  it  on  the  top  of  the  fcreen  and  fo  cut  off  the 
choir  from  the  reft  of  the  church,  as  was  then  the  fafhion  in 
the  cathedrals.  And  in  like  manner  the  organs  in  parifh 
churches  were  generally  put  wherever  they  would  hide  the 
beft  window  or  the  belt  part  of  the  church  ; fometimes  at 
the  weft  end,  fometimes  at  the  eaft,  and  fometimes  in  the 
middle,  at  the  junction  of  the  nave  and  choir.  The  Don- 
cafter  organ  fucceftively  occupied  two  of  thofe  places 
within  my  recolledtion,  and  had  juft  been  moved  into  a 
third  and  more  fuitable  place,  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
church,  when  the  church  and  organ  perifhed  utterly  to- 
gether : for  it  was  remarkable  that  of  the  vaft  weight  of 
metal  of  3600  organ  pipes  not  a fingle  ounce  could  be  found, 
or  at  any  rate  diftinguiftied,  in  the  ruins  of  the  church. 

In  the  new  church  the  organ  will  ftand  in  the  North 
tranfept,  which  is  generally  the  beft  place  for  it ; and  when 
there  is  no  natural  tranfept,  it  would  probably  be  the  beft 
plan  to  make  one,  or  at  leaft  a large  recefs  from  one  of  the 
aifles,  on  purpofe  to  receive  the  organ,  as  was  done  at  the 
reftoration  of  the  Temple  Church.  But  when  that  is  done, 
care  ftiould  be  taken  to  let  the  organ  have  width  and  height 
enough,  fo  as  not  to  be  (as  it  is  in  the  Temple)  fqueezed  as 
it  were  into  a deep  hole.  The  tranfept  here  being  twenty- 
feven  feet  wide  and  feventy  feet  high  is  admirably  adapted 
for  that  purpofe,  and  the  middle  of  the  organ  need  not  rife 
fo  high  as  to  hide  the  tracery  of  the  window  : hiding  the 
mullions  is  of  little  confequence,  as  the  mullions  of  a large 
Decorated  window  may  be  of  any  height  from  one  foot  up 
to  thirty ; and  it  happens  that  thofe  of  this  North  window 
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are  the  worft  of  all  the  four  great  windows,  having  been 
advanced  too  far  on  the  thin  fyftem  before  I found  them 
out.  In  the  laft  leCture  I remarked,  as  many  other  perfons 
have  done,  that  it  was  a miftake  not  to  make  the  tranfepts 
longer  than  they  are ; and  this  is  ftill  more  apparent  now, 
as  the  organ  muft  project  beyond  the  North  wall  of  the 
chapel  or  chancel  aide,  though  it  fortunately  can  be  kept 
behind  that  of  the  nave  aifle  and  yet  leave  room  for  as  large 
organ  as  the  old  one  ; which  I am  afraid  there  is  very  little 
chance  of  getting,  as  it  would  coft  <£3000  at  leaf!:.  The 
old  one  was  the  largeft  church  organ  in  the  kingdom 
except  that  of  York  Minfter,  which  was  not  confidered 
equal  to  it  in  quality.*  The  organs  in  feveral  of  the  cathe- 
drals have  lately  been  moved  away  from  the  top  of  the 
fcreen.  At  Canterbury  it  is  cut  up  into  different  pieces 
and  flowed  away  in  the  triforium  and  at  the  back  of  the 
choir  flails.  But  I think  this  plan  of  making  it  invifible  is 
a miftake.  At  Ely  it  is  much  better  made  ornamental, 
filling  up  an  arch  of  the  choir,  and  projecting  a little  over 


* It  is  right  to  ftate  that  in  this  inftance,  Meflrs.  Hill,  the  builders, 
were  fubje&ed  to  what  is  called  1 profefiional  fuperintendence and 
that  they  are  not  refponfible  for  and  do  not  approve  of  the  York  organ 
in  its  prefent  ftate.  Before  an  organ-player  is  allowed  to  relieve  the 
organ-builder  of  the  refponfibility  for  his  own  work,  and  receive  a 
' commiftion’  for  doing  fo,  it  is  as  well  to  afcertain  which  of  them  is 
the  fitted:  to  be  trufted.  I am  far  from  faying  that  no  organift  is  : but 
there  are  well  known  inftances  of  organs  utterly  fpoilt  by  the  inter- 
ference of  thofe  who  are  not ; and  nearly  all  the  fineft  organs  have  been 
made  without  it. 

I am  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Rogers,  the  organift  to  whofe  zeal  and 
ability  the  Doncafter  organ  owed  much  of  its  celebrity,  has  already  re- 
ceived confiderable  affiftance  towards  the  providing  of  a new  one. 
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the  feats  below ; and  if  I remember  right,  it  is  in  nearly 
the  fame  pofition.  at  Exeter  and  Durham  ; and  no  doubt 
the  organs  will  in  time  be  fimilarly  dealt  with  in  all  the 
cathedrals,  and  the  fcreens  made  open  as  at  Ely,  fo  that 
people  in  the  nave  can  fee  and  hear  the  fervice.  At 
Durham  the  fcreen  is  abolifhed  altogether ; but  the  effedt 
is  not  good,  and  the  advantage  to  the  congregation  outfide 
is  not  a bit  greater  than  at  Ely,  where  the  fcreen  exifts,  but 
is  no  obftrudtion  to  the  found  or  the  view,  and  is  a great 
ornament  to  the  church,  both  in  itfelf,  and  by  dividing 
the  building  into  diftindt  parts,  and  fo  making  the  whole 
look  larger. 

It  is  not  fo  generally  known  as  it  ought  to  be,  that  an 
organ  is  an  expanfible  inftrument,  and  may  be  enlarged  from 
time  to  time  with  very  little  derangement  of  its  original 
works,  efpecially  if  they  are  laid  out  with  a view  to  enlarge- 
ment. And  therefore  it  is  much  better  to  begin  with  a 
moderate  number  of  very  good  flops  (or  fets  of  pipes)  than 
with  a large  number  of  bad  ones  : juft  as  it  is  better  to 
build  the  neceflary  parts  of  a church  firft  as  good  as  you 
can,  and  leave  ornamental  or  lefs  neceflary  ones  to  be 
added  afterwards,  than  to  begin  with  thin  walls  and  bad 
materials  in  order  to  make  as  great  a {how  as  poflible  for 
the  money,  on  the  ufual  principles  of  modern  vulgarity. 
Neither  is  there  any  occafion  to  gild  organ  pipes.  If  they 
are  made  of  the  proper  metal,  i.  e.  with  the  proper  quantity 
of  tin  to  the  lead,  they  look  very  well  in  their  natural 
colour.  Not  that  there  is  any  objedtion  to  ornamenting 
the  pipes  by  painting  or  diapering  or  gilding  when  you 
can  afford  it.  There  is  no  appearance  of  trying  to  difguife 
the  real  metal  by  gilding ; for  (as  Mr.  Rufkin  (ays)  it  is  re- 
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cognifed  univerfally  as  a mere  furface  decoration  on  account 
of  the  enormous  expenfe  of  folid  gold  and  the  univerfal 
underftanding  that  a gold  furface  is  not  folid,  which  does 
not  apply  to  filver.  I think  however  that  diapering  is  a hand- 
fomer  mode  of  decorating  organ-pipes,  except  perhaps  in 
fituations  fo  dark  that  it  would  not  be  feen  fo  well  as  gild- 
ing. Thofe  who  wifh  to  learn  more  about  organs  had 
better  confult  the  book  lately  publifhed  on  the  fubjedt  by 
Mr.  Hopkins,  the  well-known  organift  of  the  Temple 
Church. 


ON  CHURCH  BELLS  AND  CLOCKS. 

S there  is  no  Englifh  book,  or  treatife,  or  article 
in  an  Encyclopaedia,  containing  any  ufeful  in- 
formation on  the  fubje£t  of  church  bells,  and 
as  I happen  to  have  paid  a good  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  it,  having  been  a bell-ringer  from  my  youth,  and  am 
now  fuperintending  for  the  Government  the  cafting  of  the 
largeft  bell  and  peal  of  bells  that  have  ever  been  caft  in 
England,  I fhall  make  no  apology  for  concluding  thefe  lec- 
tures with  fome  practical  remarks  on  church  bells,  and  the 
clocks  which  ftrike  upon  them. 

Although  the  art  of  bell-founding  furvived  the  other 
Gothic  arts  for  feveral  centuries,  it  has  of  late  funk  very 
low.  I do  not  know  of  a good  peal  of  eight  bells,  or  even 
a fingle  good  bell  of  thirty  cwt.  that  has  been  caft  within 
the  laft  thirty  years.  And  the  art  of  cafting  very  large 
bells,  fay  of  four  tons  or  fix  feet  diameter,  had  periftied  long 
before  that.  There  has  been  no  good  bell  of  that  fize  caft 
within  the  laft  century  and  a half  at  leaft.  That  of  St. 
Paul’s,  which  had  to  be  caft  twice  over,  and  was  made  in 
1709,  though  better  than  any  of  the  later  ones,  is  not 
generally  confidered  a really  good  bell  for  its  weight.  It 
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is  difficult  to  fay  whether  the  great  bell  of  Exeter  is  better 
or  worfe  ; for  though  heavier  than  8t.  Paul’s  (being  very 
thick  in  the  waift)  it  is  {truck  with  a clock  hammer  fo 
fmall  that  nothing  like  the  proper  found  is  brought  out, 
the  clock  being  very  old  and  quite  unequal  to  its  work  ; 
and  it  is  never  rung  with  the  clapper,  as  great  Tom  of 
Oxford  is  : which  I fhould  think  is  the  worft  of  all  the 
large  bells  in  the  world.  If  I were  a bell-founder  I would 
undertake  to  re-caft  it  into  a much  more  powerful  as  well 
as  a much  more  mufical  bell  for  nothing,  making  it  pay  its 
own  expenfes  by  a reduction  of  the  weight : and  the  fame 
may  be  faid  of  the  great  York  bell.  The  new  great  Tom 
of  Lincoln  of  1834  is  fomewhat  better,  but  much  lighter, 
and  therefore  not  fo  difficult  to  caft  well.  But  thofe  who 
knew  the  old  one  of  1610  fay  that  this  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  it,  although  this  is  a ton  heavier ; and  from 
a comparifon  of  a piece  of  the  metal  of  the  old  bell,  which 
I have,  with  fome  which  came  from  the  foundry  where  the 
prefent  one  was  call:  and  very  nearly  at  the  fame  time,  I 
fhould  be  very  much  furprifed  if  it  were  not  fo.  The 
largeft  bell  that  has  been  caft  in  modern  times  was  made 
at  the  fame  place  in  1847  for  a Roman  Catholic  Church  at 
Montreal.  I faw  it  before  it  went  out  and  thought  it  no 
better  than  the  York  one,  which  is  thought  fo  little  of,  that 
after  cofting  about  £2000  no  ufe  is  made  of  it,  except 
ftriking  the  hour  once  every  day  on  it  by  hand. 

As  you  may  like  to  fee  a lift  of  the  principal  very  large 
bells  in  the  world,  I give  one  in  the  next  page  (omitting  the 
Chinefe,  which  are  of  a different  fhape  and  very  bad),  made 
up  from  the  beft  information  I can  get.  I do  not  vouch  for 
the  accuracy  of  all  the  particulars,  as  different  verfions  are 
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given  of  feveral  of  the  bells  : in  thofe  cafes  I have  adopted 
the  figures  which  appear  to  me  the  moft  likely  to  be  cor- 
rect on  the  balance  of  evidence. 


Weight . 


Diameter.  Thicknejs.  Note . 


Tons. 

cwt. 

feet. 

inches. 

inches. 

The  great  bell  of  Mofcow, 

call  1653,  broken  1737 

*93 

22 

5 

23 

Another,  call  1819 

80 

Another,  fell  1855 

57 

Novogorod 

31 

Olmutz 

17 

18 

Vienna,  1711 

17 

*4 

9 

10 

Weftminfter,  1856 

14 

9 

2 

E 

Erfurt,  1497 

13 

*5 

8 

72 

F 

Notre  Dame,  1680 

12 

1 6 

8 

7 

Sens 

15? 

8 

7 

Montreal,  1847 

12 

i5 

8 

7 

00 

-PH 

F 

Cologne,  1448 

11 

3 

Brellau,  1507 

11 

Gorlitz 

10 

17 

York,  1845 

10 

15 

8 

4 

8 

Ffh, 

Bruges 

10 

5 

G 

St.  Peter’s,  Rome 

8 

Oxford,  1680 

7 

12 

7 

6* 

Halberftadt,  1457 

7 

10 

Antwerp 

7 

3 

Dantzic,  1453 

6 

1 

Exeter,  1675 

5 

1 1 

6 

4 

5 

A 

Lincoln,  1834 

5 

8 

6 

io| 

6 

A 

St.  Paul’s,  1709 

5 

4 

6 

92 

A 

Ghent 

4 

18 

Boulogne,  modern 

4 

18 

Old  Lincoln,  1610 

4 

8 

6 

3 h 

B 

Fourth  quarter  bell,  Weft- 

minfter, 1856 

4 

6 

if 

5§ 

B 

Thefe  are  all  ftationary  bells,  ufed  only  for  clocks  to 
ftrike  upon,  or  at  the  mod:  are  occafionally  fwung  frame- 
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high,  or  up  to  the  horizontal  pofition  ; whereas  bells  rung 
in  a peal,  like  our  church  bells,  are  fwung  completely  up 
or  raifed , and  fet  with  the  mouths  upwards  when  the 
ringers  flop  between  their  peals.  The  largeft  bell  rung  in 
a peal  in  England,  or  I fuppofe  in  the  world,  is  the  tenor 
of  the  peal  at  Exeter,  which  weighs  three  tons  feven  cwt. 
and  is  fix  feet  in  diameter  : they  are  about  the  beft  as  well  as 
the  largeft  peal  in  England,  and  of  courfe  are  old.  No  other 
nation  rings  their  bells  in  this  way,  but  only  half  raife  them, 
and  ring  their  chimes  by  the  lazier  and  lefs  effective  plan 
of  tolling,  wherein  the  bell  fwings  juft  enough  to  make  the 
clapper  ftrike  it.  Some  of  the  foreign  bells  are  indeed 
raifed,  though  not  by  fwinging,  but  by  putting  a counter- 
poife  on  the  top  of  the  ftock,  fo  that  the  bell  can  be  turned 
up  like  a grindftone.  This  is  alfo  a lazy  and  inefficient 
fubftitute  for  our  mode  of  ringing,  and  cannot  get  anything 
like  the  full  found  out  of  the  bell,  for  mechanical  reafons 
which  I cannot  go  into  here.  The  foie  objection  to  our 
plan  is — not  that  it  is  hard  work,  for  that  is  one  of  the 
great  attractions  of  it,  and  there  is  no  more  healthy  exer- 
cife,  but  when  the  bells  are  very  large  and  the  tower  weak, 
either  from  decay  if  it  is  old  or  poverty  of  conftruCtion  if  it 
is  modern,  the  horizontal  thruft  from  the  fwing  of  the  bells 
is  too  much  for  it  to  bear.  Not  that  it  is  to  be  inferred 
that  bells  are  not  fafe  to  ring  merely  becaufe  the  tower 
fways  with  them.  Stone,  like  everything  elfe,  is  elaftic  to 
a certain  extent,  and  many  a tower  has  gone  on  vibrating 
for  centuries  without  being  any  the  worfe  for  it.  Indeed 
there  are  very  few  towers  that  do  not  fhake  a little  when 
the  bells  are  rung  : it  is  fimply  a queftion  of  degree  how 
far  the  ringing  is  fafe.  When  it  is  not,  it  muft  be  flopped 
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and  the  bells  merely  tolled,  or  elfe  rung  by  pulling  the  clap- 
pers only.  But  in  that  cafe,  and  indeed  wherever  the  bells 
are  occafionally  c clappered,’  care  (hould  be  taken  to  put 
Tome  feparate  pulleys  in  front  of  the  middle  of  each  bell, 
with  a feparate  and  thinner  rope  to  the  clapper,  and  fo 
arranged  that  the  ringer  cannot  hold  it  againft  the  bell ; 
for  I believe  more  bells  are  cracked  by  tying  the  ropes  to 
the  clappers  than  by  all  other  means  together.  All  the 
pulleys  and  clapper-ropes  together  will  not  coft  as  much  as 
recalling  the  fmalleft  bell  in  the  peal  if  it  is  cracked  ; and 
it  is  generally  not  the  fmall  bells  but  the  large  ones  that  get 
cracked  firft. 

Every  architect  as  well  as  every  bell-founder  knows  that 
a bell  frame  ought  not  to  touch  the  walls,  and  that  many  a 
tower  has  been  ferioufly  damaged  by  parifti  carpenters 
making  the  frame  c Heady’  by  wedging  it  againft  the  wall. 
And  I only  notice  the  point  here,  in  order  to  remind 
clergymen  and  churchwardens  that  there  is  no  part  of  their 
fabric  in  which  the  maxim  that  c a ftitch  in  time  faves  nine’ 
is  more  true  than  in  the  bell  chamber,  and  moreover  that 
they  fhould  fee  that  the  ftitcji  they  take  is  the  right  one, 
and  taken  under  good  advice.  But  there  is  another  point 
more  particularly  within  the  province  of  the  archite£ls,  and 
of  which  they  are  not  fo  well  aware  ; and  that  is  the  im- 
portance of  leaving  height  enough  between  the  belfry  floor 
and  the  bell  chamber  to  admit  of  two  diftin6l  ceilings,  of 
which  the  loweft  ought  to  be  not  lefs  than  fixteen  feet 
from  the  floor  for  a fmall  peal  of  bells  and  twenty  for  a 
large  one  (the  neceflary  height  depending  on  the  fize  of  the 
bell  wheels).  When  there  is  only  one  floor  between  the 
bells  and  the  ringers,  the  noife  is  fo  great  that  the  ringers 
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cannot  hear  the  changes  called  by  their  leader  or  c bob- 
c caller and  confequently  I underftand  they  have  in  fome 
places  refufed  to  ring  ; which  is  not  a very  fatisfactory  re- 
fult  after  paying  from  £300  to  £1000  for  a peal  of  bells. 

The  bell  frame  is  generally,  I may  fay  always,  made  by 
the  bellfounder  ; but  when  a heavy  peal  of  bells  is  contem- 
plated, a little  co-operation  between  him  and  the  architect 
would  often  fave  a good  deal  of  trouble.  I need  hardly  fay 
that  the  floor  ought  to  be  very  ftrong  and  made  of  boards 
fo  thick  and  well  fpiked  to  the  beams  on  which  it  lies,  and 
the  bell  frame  itfelf  bolted  to  them,  that  it  may  be  all  as  one 
piece,  and  not  be  capable  of  wriggling  about  under  the 
action  of  the  bells.  Moreover  the  floor  girders  had  better 
be  placed  fo  as  to  help  the  bell  frame  as  much  as  poffible, 
and  not  come,  as  they  fometimes  do,  juft  in  fuch  pofltions 
that  they  have  to  be  cut  through,  or  a piece  cut  off  their 
Tides  for  the  bell  ropes.  In  fome  cafes  too  it  is  neceffary, 
or  at  any  rate  expedient,  to  carry  the  thruft  from  the  bells 
to  fome  lower  part  of  the  tower  by  means  of  ftruts.  It 
appears  that  fome  of  the  very  large  foreign  bells  hang  on 
frames  mainly  compofed  of  diagonal  timbers  reaching  a long 
way  down  the  tower  \ and  it  was  mentioned  lately  at  the 
difcuflion  on  bells  at  the  Inftitute  of  Architects,  that  a frame 
of  this  kind  reaching  quite  to  the  bottom  of  the  tower  was 
made  for  the  bells  at  St.  Michael’s,  Coventry,  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren.  The  bell  frames 
themfelves  are  often  made  too  flight ; for  in  this  as  in  other 
church  work,  the  unfcientific  conftruction  of  the  old  builders 
has  been  carefully  copied,  while  the  maflivenefs  which  made 
it  of  little  confequence  has  been  omitted.  Thus  we  fee 
bell  frames  which  bend  and  vibrate  in  every  direction  when 
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the  bells  are  ringing,  becaufe  the  timbers  are  neither  thick 
enough  to  refift  the  bending  force,  nor  ftiffened  with  any 
diagonal  bracing  to  make  up  for  it.  The  bell-founders  or 
their  carpenters  will  tell  you  that  if  the  bells  are  made  to 
fwing  at  right  angles  to  each  other  they  will  counteract 
each  other  and  the  bell  frame  will  be  kept  fteady ; where- 
as everybody  who  has  learnt  the  firft  three  pages  of  any 
mathematical  book  on  mechanics  knows  that  two  forces  at 
right  angles  are  juft  thofe  which  cannot  poflibly  counteract 
or  neutralife  each  other  in  any  degree  whatever.  A frame 
made  in  that  way  will  no  doubt  be  ftiffer  than  one  which 
has  all  the  bells  fwinging  all  one  way,  and  has  no  proper  crofs 
bracing,  becaufe  the  crofs  framing  does  incidentally  increafe 
the  ftiffnefs  of  the  whole  cage  (as  it  is  called).  But  the 
only  pofition  in  which  the  fwing  of  one  bell  can  counteract 
that  of  another  is  when  they  fwing  in  directions  oppofite 
and  not  at  right  angles  to  each  other  ; and  this  can  only  be 
effeCted  by  making  them  all  fwing  North  and  South,  or  all 
Eaft  and  Weft,  whichever  way  the  tower  happens  to  be 
ftrongeft,  and  arranging  the  fall  of  the  ropes  fo  that  thofe 
which  follow  each  other  clofely  in  ringing  round  may  ftart 
in  oppofite  directions,  and  above  all,  tying  the  frame  toge- 
ther firmly  with  diagonal  bracing  either  of  wood  or  iron. 

Every  bell-ringer  knows  what  the  fay  and  the  flider  of 
a bell  is  ; but  they  do  not  know  that  many  a bell  is  hard  to 
ring  for  no  other  reafon  but  becaufe  the  flider  is  too  heavy, 
and  moves  in  a level  groove  inftead  of  in  one  cut  in  the 
arc  of  a circle  with  the  gudgeon  or  pivot  of  the  bell  for 
its  centre.  The  ftay  fhould  be  thick  and  the  flider  thin, 
and  the  board  on  which  it  runs  fhould  be  covered  to  pro- 
tect it  from  the  greafe  dropping  from  the  gudgeons ; for 
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greafe  makes  wood  fticky  though  it  lubricates  iron,  which 
it  cannot  enter  : if  you  want  to  make  the  Aiders  run  with 
perfect  eafe,  black  lead  is  the  thing  to  rub  them  with.  I 
made  all  thefe  alterations  myfelf  in  a peal  of  bells  which 
I ufed  to  ring  above  twenty  years  ago,  and  I have  never 
rung  any  fince  which  went  fo  eafily.  I believe  alfo  that  it 
is  a miftake  in  bell-hanging  to  raife  the  top  of  the  bell 
above  the  axis  on  which  it  turns.  It  is  only  done  with 
large  bells,  and  for  no  good  reafon  that  I can  learn.  It  has 
been  fuppofed  to  fhorten  the  time  of  their  revolution ; but 
it  will  have  rather  the  contrary  efFe£t,  if  any,  fince  all  the 
weight  which  is  taken  away  from  below  the  axis  is  put  on 
above  it ; and  it  weakens  the  flock,  or  requires  a much 
larger  and  heavier  one,  and  makes  the  bell  c rife  falfe,’  i.  e. 
with  the  clapper  on  the  wrong  or  low  fide,  and  therefore 
not  firiking  with  the  proper  force.  It  alfo  makes  the  bell 
not  eafier  to  ring,  as  is  perhaps  imagined,  but  harder. 
The  great  bell  of  York,  which  is  fet  very  deep  in  the  flock, 
has  been  vainly  attempted  to  be  raifed  (i.  e.  fwung  till  it 
flands  mouth  upwards)  by  thirty-fix  men,  even  though 
they  were  encouraged  by  the  promife  of  having  it  filled  with 
beer  when  they  fhould  have  raifed  it,  from  a gentleman  who 
was  confident  that  it  could  not  be  done  by  reafon  of  its 
mode  of  hanging  ; whereas  the  heavier  bell  at  Erfurt,  which 
is  not  cut  up  into  the  flock,  is  raifed  by  a much  fmaller 
, number  of  men  without  any  difficulty.  And  I have  heard 
other  inflances  of  the  fame  kind.  The  reafon  of  this  ap- 
parent paradox  is,  that  a bell  is  not  lifted  up  by  the  wheel 
as  a weight  is  by  a lever,  but  fwung  up  as  a pendulum  ; 
and  the  nearer  it  is  hung  to  its  centre  of  gravity  the  more 
it  approaches  to  a grindflone  in  its  motion,  and  at  lafl  the 
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centrifugal  force  becomes  too  little  to  carry  the  bell  over 
the  friCtion  of  the  gudgeons.  It  may  poffibly  be  worth 
while  todiminifh  that  friCtion  for  very  large  bells,  by  putting 
the  gudgeons  on  friCtion  wheels  (as  is  done  with  the  great 
bell  at  Notre  Dame) ; for  the  more  the  bell  is  raifed  in  the 
flock,  of  courfe  the  lefs  the  centrifugal  force  will  affeCt  the 
bell  frame  and  the  tower  ; and  if  the  friction  were  reduced, 
fetting  them  up  in  the  flock  would  really  make  them  eafier 
to  ring. 

Everybody  who  knows  very  little  about  the  matter  thinks 
that  it  is  from  nothing  but  old-fafliioned  prejudice  and 
ftupidity,  that  we  go  on  uflng  inftruments  fo  coftly  in  their 
materials  as  bells  of  the  common  kind,  and  requiring  fuch  a 
mafs  of  thofe  materials  to  produce  a given  note.  This  was 
one  of  the  queftions  raifed  in  the  difcuflion  at  the  Inftitute 
of  Architects  referred  to  juft  now.  Of  courfe  I cannot 
repeat  the  experiments  here,  and  it  would  be  of  no  ufe  to 
reprint  the  commentary  upon  them,  by  which  I think  the 
audience  were  fatisfied  on  that  occafton  that  none  of  the 
propofed  fubftitutes  for  bells  would  be  of  any  ufe  for  the 
purpofe  for  which  church  bells  and  public  clock  bells  are 
wanted,  viz.  to  make  a loud,  diftinCt,  and  mufical  noife ; 
and  I only  allude  to  that  view  of  the  fubjeCt  now,  that 
you  may  not  fuppofe  it  has  been  overlooked,  or  wafte  a 
great  deal  of  your  own  time  and  money  in  ruftung  into  a 
field  of  experiments  which  has  been  hunted  over  a dozen 
times  already  and  always  with  the  fame  refult.  Great  ex- 
pectations were  formed  a few  months  ago  of  the  caft  fteel 
bells,  of  which  fome  are  made  at  Sheffield,  and  feveral 
were  fhown  in  the  Paris  Exhibition.  I have  not  feen  any 
of  them  myfelf,  but  nearly  everybody  from  whom  I have 
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heard  anything  of  them,  agrees  in  faying  that  the  found  is 
harfh  and  inferior  in  richnefs  to  that  of  bell  metal,  as  I had 
no  doubt  it  would  be  from  what  I had  feen  before  of  other 
bells  with  iron  in  their  conftitution.  In  the  fame  way  glafs 
has  been  talked  of  as  a cheap  fubftitute  for  the  copper  and 
tin  compound  ; but  even  if  it  could  be  made  to  ftand  a 
heavy  blow,  I know  that  it  is  very  inferior  in  power  to  a 
common  bell  of  half  the  fize  or  one  eighth  of  the  weight. 
The  new  metal  aluminium  is  faid  to  make  very  good  fmall 
bells  : at  prefent  it  is  much  too  expenfive  for  large  ones ; 
and  even  if  it  came  down  to  the  price  of  copper,  I do  not 
believe  that  a metal  of  fuch  aftonifhing  lightnefs  can  have 
the  fame  ftrength  of  found  as  bell  metal. 

On  thefe  two  points,  the  inferiority  of  the  modern  bell- 
founders  to  their  predeceflors,  and  the  failure  of  all  attempts 
to  find  any  efficient  fubftitute  for  bells  of  the  common  form 
and  materials,  I can  add  the  teftimony  of  Profefior  Wheat- 
ftone  to  my  own  : not  that  any  teftimony  beyond  that  of 
your  own  fenfes  is  requifite  on  the  firft  point.  For  in  a 
letter  to  the  Board  of  Works  refpedling  the  great  Well- 
minfter  clock  bells  he  remarks  on  the  two  principal  bell- 
founders  in  England  having  failed  in  three  fucceffive  at- 
tempts (viz.  Meftrs.  Mears  twice,  and  Meftrs.  Taylor  of 
Loughborough  once)  to  produce  a fatisfacftory  peal  of  bells 
for  the  chimes  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  He  alfo  undertook 
to  enquire  during  the  Paris  Exhibition  whether  any  of  the 
foreign  bell-founders  had  better  preferved  the  old  traditions 
of  the  art,  and  whether  any  efficient  fubftitutes  for  bells  had 
been  invented.  He  has  told  me  the  refults  of  his  enquiries, 
and  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no  reafon  to  believe  either  that 
we  ftiould  have  done  better  to  employ  a foreign  bell-founder, 
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or  that  anything  is  to  be  gained  by  any  material  deviation 
from  the  old  Englifti  form  and  compofition  of  bell  metal. 
Indeed  from  what  I have  feen  myfelf  of  the  foreign  bells 
which  have  been  fent  over  here,  I think  that,  although 
fuperior  to  ours  in  appearance  and  fmoothnefs  of  calling, 
they  are  decidedly  inferior  in  tone.  And  from  their  fhape 
I fhould  be  furprifed  if  they  were  not  \ as  I always  obferved 
from  my  earlieft  days  of  bell-ringing,  that  long-waifted 
bells  of  rather  a flower-pot  form  are  inferior  to  thofe  whofe 
internal  height  is  not  more  than  three  quarters  of  their 
diameter,  and  more  contracted  in  the  waif  (or  middle) 
than  is  the  fafhion  with  the  French  bells. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  fpeculate  on  the  caufes  of  this 
decline  of  an  art  which  cannot  have  been  any  great  fecret, 
or  have  required  any  Angular  and  fpecial  fkill ; feeing  that 
in  former  days  the  bufinefs  was  by  no  means  confined  to 
two  or  three  large  firms  as  it  is  now,  but  there  were  bell- 
foundries,  or  at  any  rate  founders  who  knew  how  to  call: 
bells,  all  over  the  kingdom.  There  was  a lift  publifhed 
lately  in  a Wiltfhire  Archaeological  Magazine,  by  the  Rev. 
C.  Lukis,  of  no  lefs  than  thirty-feven  different  places  whofe 
names  he  had  found  in  the  legends  caft  upon  ftill  exifting 
bells,  befides  a number  of  unknown  abodes  of  founders 
who  have  left  only  their  names.  There  was  once  a bell- 
foundry  at  Doncafter,  it  feems.  Our  old  Doncafter  bells 
of  1 722  were  caft  no  farther  off*  than  the  village  of  Bawtry  ; 
and  they  were  always  confidered  very  much  better  than  the 
heavier  peal  into  which  they  were  recaft  in  1835  at  the  well- 
known  foundry  at  Whitechapel,  which  has  exifted  under  dif- 
ferent firms  for  nearly  two  centuries.  But  you  may  naturally 
afk  under  thefe  circumftances  what  profpect  I can  hold  out 
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of  the  new  tower  of  Doncafter  being  furnifhed  with  bells 
equal  to  the  old  ones  of  1722,  and  ftill  more,  what  chance 
there  is  of  our  getting  a fet  of  clock  bells  fit  to  be  heard  and 
capable  of  being  heard  (in  a favourable  wind)  all  over  Lon- 
don, and  the  largeft  of  which  is  to  be  three  times  as  heavy 
as  the  old  great  Tom  of  Lincoln,  and  the  fmallefl:  large 
enough  to  be  the  tenor  of  a good  fized  peal  of  church  bells. 

I expert  to  manage  it  very  much  in  the  fame  way  as  the 
improvements  in  the  art  of  church  clock  making  have  been 
introduced  within  the  lafl:  ten  years.  The  Royal  Exchange 
clock,  which  was  pronounced  by  the  Aftronomer  Royal  to 
be  c the  bed:  public  clock  in  the  world/  was  made  by  the 
late  Mr.  Dent,  when  he  had  never  before  made  a turret 
clock  in  his  life,  and  only  fet  to  work  to  make  this  himfelf, 
and  fpent  three  or  four  times  its  cofi:  in  machinery  for  the 
purpofe,  becaufe  the  regular  makers  of  church  clocks  re- 
fufed  to  do  it  for  him  with  the  improvements  he  propofed 
to  introduce.  In  this  matter  of  the  bells  alfo,  the  two 
founders  I have  mentioned  were  kind  enough  to  convince 
the  chief  Commiflioner  of  Works,  by  the  conditions  and 
objedtions  which  they  attached  to  their  tenders,  that  it  would 
not  do  to  employ  either  of  them,  and  fo  they  threw  it  into 
the  hands  of  fome  new  ones  whom  I had  before  recom- 
mended, Meflrs.  Warner  of  Cripplegate,  who  have  long  had 
a very  large  bufinefs  of  a kindred  kind,  viz.  brafs-founding, 
and  are  therefore  not  likely  to  be  extinguifhed  as  others 
have  been,  by  the  competition  of  Whitechapel.  They  had 
already  introduced  fome  improvements  in  the  mode  of 
cafting  bells,  and  have  for  fome  time  been  making  experi- 
ments, chiefly  from  fuggeftions  of  mine,  for  the  purpofe  of 
afcertaining  the  beft  proportions  both  of  form  and  compofi- 
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tion.  Moreover  the  bells  are  not  to  be  paid  for  without 
the  certificate  of  two  at  lead:  of  three  referees — Profeflor 
Wheatftone,  the  Rev.  W.  Taylor,  F.R.S.  (the  author 
of  that  offer  to  fill  the  great  bell  at  York  with  beer  for  the 
ringers  who  could  raife  it  as  Meffrs.  Mears  had  hung  it), 
and  myfelf. 

I take  this  opportunity  of  faying  that  it  is  a great  miftake 
to  fuppofe  that  muficians,  as  fuch,  are  the  fitteft  perfons  to 
be  appointed  to  judge  of  the  goodnefs  of  bells.  Unlefs  they 
are  converfant  with  bells,  and  know  by  experience  what 
kind  of  found  ought  to  come  out  of  a given  weight  of  bell 
metal,  their  opinion  is  not  worth  as  much  as  that  of  many 
a bell-ringing  cobbler,  who  does  not  know  one  mufical  note 
from  another,  but  who  knows  very  well  the  difference  be- 
tween the  found  of  a good  bell  and  a bad  one.  Muficians  are 
of  courfe  the  perfons  to  judge  whether  the  bells  of  a peal 
are  in  tune  with  each  other.  But  that  is  the  fmallefl:  part  of 
the  bufinefs  ; for  a fet  of  call:  iron  pots  might  be  in  as 
perfect  tune  among  themfelves  as  the  fineft  peal  of  bells  in 
the  world,  and  the  tune  or  note  of  a bell  can  be  altered  a 
little  by  cutting,  whereas  the  tone  or  quality  of  the  found 
is  incurable  if  it  is  bad.  Moreover  muficians  are  very  apt 
to  condemn  bells  which  are  not  of  fome  mufical  note  ex- 
actly : which  is  a piece  of  pure  nonfenfe ; for  the  names 
or  pitches  of  the  notes  are  only  conventional,  and  I am 
told  by  thofe  who  underftand  fuch  things  much  better  than 
I do,  that  what  is  called  in  mufical  flang  £ concert  pitch’ 
has  been  raifed  fo  much  within  living  memory,  that  bells 
and  other  unchangeable  inftruments  which  ufed  to  be  of 
the  note  C would  now  be  called  B.  So  long  as  the  bells 
are  in  tune  among  themfelves,  and  the  tone  of  each  bell  is 
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good  in  itfelf,  it  does  not  fignify  a farthing  what  their  notes 
may  be  called  ; for  it  is  nothing  but  a queftion  of  names 
after  all.  The  judgment  of  common  bell-ringing  referees 
however  muft  be  received  with  caution,  as  they  are  very 
apt  to  be  pleafed  with  new  bells,  efpecially  if  the  bell- 
founder  has  the  means  of  communicating  with  them  be- 
forehand. But  there  muft  be  everywhere  perfons  within 
reach,  who  can  be  depended  on  to  judge  honeftly  whether 
a new  peal  of  bells  is  equal  to  fome  well-known  old  one  of 
about  the  fame  fize  in  the  neighbourhood  or  elfewhere. 
They  fhould  be  hung  and  rung  before  they  receive  the 
final  judgment  of  the  referees,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to 
judge  of  their  effedt  except  from  adtual  ringing ; and  a 
founder  has  no  more  right  to  complain  of  his  bells  being 
rejected  after  he  has  hung  them,  than  a fteam-engine  maker 
to  complain  of  his  engine  being  condemned  after  he  has 
had  the  expenfe  of  fixing  it,  if  it  is  found  unequal  to  the 
work  it  profeffes  to  do,  and  is  even  broken  in  the  trial : 
which  has  been  decided  to  be  the  law,  as  it  clearly  ought 
to  be.  The  bell-founders  will  tell  you,  truly  enough,  that 
the  bells  will  improve  by  ufe,  or  at  any  rate  they  wdll  get 
louder.  But  that  will  not  make  bad  bells  into  good  ones. 
Some  old  bells  are  ftill  as  bad  as  moft  modern  ones ; and 
the  beft  fmall  peal  I ever  heard  was  then  quite  a new  one, 
at  Caftle  Camps  in  Cambridgefhire,  made  by  a bell-founder 
at  one  of  thofe  fmall  and  now  vanifhed  foundries  which  I 
alluded  to  before ; and  it  is  fingular  that  he  owed  to  their 
excellence  his  fubfequent  admiffion  into  the  Charter  Houfe 
after  he  had  been  ruined  by  the  competition  of  the  larger 
and  worfe  bell-founders. 

It  has  been  alleged,  in  defence  of  the  firft  and  fecond 
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peals  at  the  Royal  Exchange  and  of  other  bad  modern  bells, 
that  they  are  call:  from  the  fame  fweeps  or  patterns  as  cer- 
tain undoubtedly  good  made  at  the  fame  foundry  long  ago, 
and  therefore  we  are  afked  to  infer  that  they  muft  be  good. 
That  is  much  the  fame  thing  as  if  your  cook  were  to  de- 
fend a pudding  which  nobody  could  eat,  by  faying  it  was 
made  from  the  fame  receipt  as  many  good  ones  had  been 
made  from  before.  This  excufe  for  the  Exchange  bells 
is  indeed  a moll  unlucky  one  for  the  founders ; for  as  the 
quality  of  bells  cannot  poflibly  depend  upon  anything  ex- 
cept the  fhape  and  the  metal  and  the  mode  of  calling,  and 
the  bells  were  univerfally  condemned,  and  they  them- 
felves  have  proved  that  the  lhape  cannot  be  in  fault,  they 
have  thereby  proved  alfo  without  further  trouble,  either 
that  they  ufe  bad  metal  or  have  loft  the  art  of  calling  it 
foundly.  That  thofe  bells,  and  alfo  fome  of  the  late  Don- 
cafter  peal,  were  unfoundly  call,  I can  teftify  myfelf,  becaufe 
there  were  large  holes  vifible  in  fome  of  the  Exchange  bells 
even  on  the  furface,  and  I have  afmall  piece  that  was  chipped 
off  the  lip  of  the  Doncafter  tenor,  and  that  alfo  is  porous 
and  unfound.  Bells,  like  any  other  calling,  may  be  unfound 
infide  without  any  holes  being  vifible  outfide  ; but  there  is 
luckily  a fimple  mode  of  trying  and  convidling  them.  The 
fpecific  gravity  of  the  old  Tom  of  Lincoln  was  878  ; and 
that  of  the  old  York  bell  metal  very  nearly  the  fame  : and 
even  this  is  rather  below  what  it  ought  to  be  ; for  I find  in 
Brande’s  Chemiftry  and  in  a French  book  on  alloys,  that 
the  fpecific  gravity  of  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin  in  bell 
metal  proportions  foundly  call  is  as  much  as  8*83  ; and 
there  is  no  fenfible  difference  whether  the  proportions  are 
1 to  3 or  1 to  4 ; becaufe  although  the  tin  is  lighter,  yet 
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the  more  of  it  is  put  in,  the  denfer  and  clofer  it  makes  the 
compofition,  until  it  reaches  the  proportion  for  fpeculum 
metal,  or  I of  tin  to  2 of  copper,  which  is  too  brittle  for 
bells,  but  is  of  the  fame  fpecific  gravity.  The  fpecific  gravity 
is  very  eafy  to  meafure.  Y ou  have  only  to  weigh  the  bell, 
firft  in  air  in  the  common  way,  and  call  the  weight  A,  and 
then  in  water,  and  call  that  weight  W : then  the  fpecific 
A 

gravity  = ^—W  » w^ich  you  fee  ought  to  = 8*75  at  leaft, 

even  allowing  a margin  below  the  lowefl:  weight  I have 
mentioned  : if  it  is  not,  the  calling  is  unfound.  Of  courfe 
you  mull  take  care  that  the  bell  is  completely  fubmerged 
(never  mind  how  much  more)  and  completely  filled  with 
water. 

Then  as  to  the  compofition.  The  modern  bell-founders 
fay  that  it  ought  to  be  4 of  copper  to  1 of  tin  ; and  fo 
they  put  in  the  metals  in  thofe  proportions,  or  as  near 
as  they  can  guefs  at  them.  But  the  tin  waftes  more  than 
the  copper  in  melting,  and  moreover  the  lefs  tin  is  put  in, 
the  more  any  given  wafte  alters  the  proportion  ; and  there- 
fore the  bell  comes  out  probably  about  44  to  1 or  even 
lower  (as  all  thefe  alloys  are  called  high  or  low  according 
as  there  is  much  or  little  tin  in  them).  I find  that  a confi- 
derable  majority  of  the  French  authorities  give  34  to  1 as 
the  right  proportion,  and  fome  3,  and  only  one  is  for  4 to 
1.  And  ftill  further,  it  is  found  by  analyfing  a piece  of  old 
Tom  of  Lincoln,  that  the  tin  and  a little  antimony  together 
make  one  fourth  of  the  whole,  or  one  third  of  the  copper  ; 
and  in  the  old  York  bell  metal  alfo  the  tin  is  not  one 
fourth  but  one  third  of  the  copper.  Some  years  ago  there 
was  a falhion  of  putting  antimony  into  fpeculum  metal ; 
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but  it  is  now  abandoned  and  its  place  filled  with  tin  in  the 
proportions  I have  mentioned  : fo  that  the  antimony  in 
the  Lincoln  bell  muft  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  tin, 
and  the  proportion  of  the  two  hardening  metals  to  the  foft 
copper  is  1 to  3,  as  in  other  old  bells.  I find  it  ftated 
moreover  quite  innocently  in  fome  modern  books,  that  a 
good  deal  of  modern  Englifh  bell  metal  is  found  to  confift 
of  80  per  cent,  of  copper,  10  of  tin,  and  about  10  of  zinc 
and  lead  : the  writers  apparently  not  knowing  that  they  are 
therein  flating  that  fuch  bells  are  fraudulently  adulterated 
with  thofe  two  cheap  and  bad  metals  to  the  extent  of  that 
10  per  cent.,  and  that  they  only  contain  half  of  the  lowed: 
amount  of  tin  which  has  ever  been  reprefented  as  the  pro- 
per one.  As  there  is  generally  no  material  difference  be- 
tween the  price  of  copper  and  tin,  I have  no  doubt  that  the 
reafon  why  the  founders  like  as  much  copper  and  little  tin 
as  poflible  (without  reference  to  adulteration  with  bafer 
metals)  is  that  the  lefs  tin  there  is,  the  fofter  and  eafier  the 
bells  are  to  cut  for  tuning  : which  of  courfe  is  an  utterly 
infufficient  reafon  for  making  them  fundamentally  bad  ; 
efpecially  as  they  want  no  tuning  if  they  are  caff  properly. 
I have  had  fome  bells  of  about  4 cwt.  caft  in  the  propor- 
tion of  2 to  7,  and  4 to  13,  and  1 to  3 melted  twice  over, 
and  they  are  all  manifeftly  fuperior  in  quality  to  the  ufual 
proportion.  But  the  1 to  3 metal  at  the  firft  melting  was 
much  more  brittle,  and  had  a more  conchoidal  or  glafs- 
like  fradture,  than  old  metal  which  gives  the  fame  refult 
by  analyfis  : the  reafon  of  which  is,  that  modern  copper, 
like  modern  iron,  is  worfe  than  the  old,  as  it  comes  from 
the  fmelter. 

Lord  Roffe  adopted  multiples  of  the  chemical  equiva- 
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lents,  or  atomic  proportions  for  combination,  of  tin  and 
copper  for  his  great  fix  feet  fpeculum.  They  are  copper 
32,  tin  59,  very  nearly  ; and  for  fpeculum  metal,  4 equiva- 
lents of  copper  to  1 of  tin  give  nearly  the  ufual  ratio  of  2 
to  1 in  weight.  For  bell  metal  6 equivalents  of  copper  to 
1 of  tin  will  give  about  13  to  4 in  weight ; and  7 equiva- 
lents of  copper  to  1 of  tin  will  give  very  nearly  15  to  4 ; 
which  would  probably  be  produced  by  putting  the  metals 
in  the  proportion  of  2 to  7,  as  before  recommended.  It 
is  impoflible  and  ufelefs  to  be  very  precife,  becaufe  the 
wafte  of  the  tin  in  melting  is  not  uniform,  but  is  greater 
the  longer  it  has  to  be  kept  hot,  or  the  more  of  it  has  to  be 
melted  at  once,  and  of  courfe  it  waftes  more  if  it  is  melted 
twice  than  once,  as  is  done  for  fpeculum  metal,  and  will  be 
done  for  the  Weflminfter  bells  : it  appears  to  be  not  im- 
proved but  injured  by  more  than  two  meltings.  The  com- 
mon notion  of  the  old  bells  having  filver  in  them  is  a mere 
vulgar  error  equal  to  any  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne’s. 

By  ufing  thefe  two  tells  then,  of  fpecific  gravity  for 
foundnefs  of  calling,  and  analyfis  of  fome  filings  of  the  bell 
for  preventing  adulteration  and  for  fecuring  the  proper 
quantity  of  tin,  we  can  at  any  rate  fecure  the  purity  and 
foundnefs  of  the  compofition,  which  is  manifeftly  of  primary 
importance  in  the  making  of  good  bells.  But  the  fhape 
and  thicknefs  are  of  great  importance  alfo.  I do  not  know 
that  there  is  anything  to  complain  of  in  the  general  fhape 
of  Englifh  bells  : indeed  I have  already  faid  that  I think  it 
better  than  the  foreign  fhape,  which  is  taller  and  flraighter 
in  the  fides,  and  I have  not  found  by  experiment  that  any 
advantage  is  to  be  gained  by  any  material  deviation  from 
the  common  Englifh  fhape.  But  there  is  a great  deal  to 
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complain  of  in  the  modern  diftribution  of  the  thicknefs  of 
all  except  the  fmalleft  bells  in  a peal,  as  you  may  fee  at 
once  from  this.  The  tenor  of  a modern  peal  of  fix  is 
fcarcely  ever  made  twice  as  heavy  as  the  treble,  and  often 
not  fo  much,  efpecially  by  the  makers  of  the  laft  Exchange 
peal,  who  feem  to  aim  at  making  all  the  bells  of  a peal  of 
the  fame  weight,  as  they  are  gradually  approaching  nearer 
and  nearer  to  it.  And  now  obferve  the  weights  of  the 
tenor  and  the  fixth  above  it,  or  the  fifth  from  the  treble,  in 
the  grand  old  peal  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  the  largefl:  in  Eng- 
land : 5th  bell,  15  cwt.  ; tenor  (B  flat)  67,  or  44  times  as 
much.  And  the  fame  muft  be  the  proportion  at  Sherborne 
Abbey  Church,  where  there  is  by  far  the  largefl:  peal  of  only 
fix  bells  in  England,  alfo  an  old  and  famous  one.  I have  not 
the  weights,  except  of  the  tenor,  but  I have  the  dimenfions, 
from  which  I can  judge  of  the  weights  pretty  well,  efpe- 
cially as  they  are  very  nearly  the  fame  as  the  fix  largefl:  of 
the  Bow  bells,  of  which  the  tenor  weighs  above  53  cwt. 
and  the  fixth  above  it  12  cwt.;  and  yet  the  Bow  bells 
are  much  younger  than  either  Exeter  or  Sherborne ; fo 
that  this  fyftem  of  getting  the  requifite  note  in  the  large 
bells  by  making  them  thin  and  fmall  inftead  of  large  and 
heavy  in  proportion,  is  really  quite  a modern  one.  But 
the  bell-founders  are  not  the  only  perfons  to  blame  in  this 
matter.  The  people  who  employ  them  almofl:  always  aim 
at  what  they  call  a c fine  deep-toned  bell.’  They  don’t 
really  know  what  they  mean  by  it,  but  they  hear  a thin  deep- 
noted  bell  in  the  fhop  at  a diftance  of  three  or  four  yards, 
and  think  that  is  the  very  thing  ; and  the  bell-founder  tells 
them  they  may  have  a peal  as  deep  as  the  Bow  bells,  or 
even  Exeter,  with  about  half  the  weight  of  metal ; and  fo 
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they  order  it,  and  go  away  thinking  that  they  and  the  bell- 
founder  together  have  done  a very  clever  thing,  and  put  to 
fhame  the  waftefulnefs  of  the  old  founders  with  their  bells 
of  two  and  three  tons.  And  then  when  thefe  fine  bells 
come  to  be  rung,  they  are  furprifed  to  hear  them  found  no 
better  than  a fet  of  great  iron  pans  at  the  diftance  of  half  a 
mile  off ; and  fometimes  they  get  the  tenor  recaft  half  as 
heavy  again  in  defpair,  and  then  it  is  incongruous  with  the 
three  or  four  bells  next  to  it,  and  probably  a bad  one  in 
itfelf  befides. 

Of  courfe  there  muft  be  fome  form  and  thicknefs  which 
will  produce  the  beft  tone  out  of  a given  weight  of  bell 
metal ; and  if  a ton  of  metal  when  caft  into  that  beft  form 
(whatever  it  is)  will  produce  a bell  of  the  note  F fharp,  it 
is  as  plain  as  anything  can  be  that  you  will  get  a worfe 
bell  if  you  have  the  fame  weight  of  metal  caft  into  the  note 
E.  Moreover  it  is  a certain  rule,  or  law  of  nature,  that  if 
you  make  a fet  of  bells  of  any  fhape  and  any  metal,  fo  long 
as  they  are  all  of  uniform  fhape  and  compofition,  and  with 
all  their  dimenfions  (thicknefs  included)  varying  according 
to  the  following  numbers,  60,  54,  48,  45,  40,  36,  32,  30, 
they  will  found  the  eight  notes  of  the  common  diatonic 
fcale,  and  will  be  in  fa£t  a peal  of  eight  bells  in  perfedft  tune 
with  each  other,  no  matter  in  what  key,  and  no  matter 
whether  they  are  good  or  bad  bells.  Now  the  eight  largeft 
of  the  ten  Exeter  bells  are  very  nearly  indeed  in  thefe  pro- 
portions ; and  by  way  of  comparing  it  with  a modern  peal, 
by  no  means  fo  thin  as  many  that  have  been  made  fince, 
the  D bell  at  Exeter  is  38  cwt.  while  the  late  Doncafter 
tenor  of  that  note  was  only  31  ; and  the  new  tenor  in  C 
at  the  Exchange  is  only  33,  while  thofe  at  Bow  and  York 
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Minfter  of  the  fame  note  are  53.  I faw  lately  at  White- 
chapel a peal  of  fix  bells  for  Rawmarfh  Church  with  a 
tenor  in  G of  only  9 cwt.,  while  the  bell  of  that  note  at 
Bow  is  17,  and  it  is  nearly  as  much  in  all  the  other  old 
peals  of  which  I have  the  particulars.  I have  no  doubt 
alfo  that  the  thinnefs  of  modern  bells  is  made  ftill  more 
injurious  by  their  being  made  of  fofter  and  lefs  elaftic  metal 
than  the  old  ones : the  difference  in  the  quantity  of  tin 
does  not  affedt  the  note,  though  it  does  the  quality  of  the 
tone. 

The  only  excufe  for  it  is  the  very  inadequate  one,  that 
in  a peal  of  many  bells  the  fmall  ones  would  be  over- 
powered by  the  large  if  they  were  all  made  of  the  fame 
proportions,  and  that  it  is  therefore  necefTary  to  make  the 
large  ones  rather  thinner  in  proportion  to  their  diameter. 
But  in  the  firft  place  nothing  like  fo  much  difference  is  re- 
quifite  or  proper  as  the  modern  founders  introduce  ; and  if 
it  were,  it  is  evident  that  the  largeft  and  moft  important 
bells  of  the  peal  ought  to  be  made  of  the  beft  proportions, 
and  the  fmaller  bells  made  thicker,  inftead  of  fpoiling  the 
large  ones  by  making  them  thin.  You  may  fee  how  little 
difference  is  really  requifite  from  this  : the  eighth  bell  above 
the  tenor  at  Exeter  is  not  quite  two  inches  out  of  three  feet 
larger  than  the  theoretical  proportion  of  half  the  tenor  ; and 
inftead  of  being  i of  the  weight  (as  the  weights  vary  as  the 
cubes  of  the  diameters  when  the  proportions  are  the  fame) 
it  is  a little  more  than  i;  whereas,  in  modern  peals  of 
eight,  the  tenor  is  feldom  more  than  four  times  the  weight 
of  the  treble,  and  often  lefs,  and  the  thicknefs  of  all  the  bells 
nearly  equal.  The  treble  will  be  not  i but  y/  ^ the  fize  of 
the  tenor,  or  42  inches  inftead  of  30  for  a tenor  of  60,  if  they 
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are  both  of  the  fame  thicknefs.  At  Bow  the  difference 
is  more  than  at  Exeter ; but  there  the  miftake  was  rather 
made  the  other  way,  of  calling  the  fmall  bells  too  thick, 
efpecially  in  the  waift,  which  beyond  a certain  point  ob- 
ftrudts  the  found,  and  fpoils  the  bell  ; as  it  obvioully  muff, 
for  a bell  nearly  folid  would  have  no  ringing  found  at  all. 
The  fimple  way  to  put  a flop  to  this  facrificing  of  the  large 
bells  of  a peal  to  the  vanity  of  being  able  to  fay  that  they 
are  of  a very  low  note,  is  to  fay  nothing  about  the  note,  but 
to  infill  that  no  bell  in  the  peal  fhall  be  thinner  in  the  found 
bow  or  thickeft  part,  than  ~ of  the  diameter,  or  thinner  in 
the  waift  than  of  the  diameter.  And  if  the  treble  is 
of  the  diameter,  the  difference  will  be  amply  fufficient  even 
for  a peal  of  ten.  The  bell-founders  themfelves  know  and 
admit  that  from  -SL.  to  ^ of  the  diameter  is  the  beft  propor- 
tion for  the  thicknefs  ; only  they  wilfully  abandon  it  in  the 
larger  bells,  for  the  reafon  I have  mentioned,  and  of  courfe 
they  will  continue  the  practice  fo  long  as  they  are  not  re- 
quired to  improve  it.  I am  aware  that  fome  of  the  old  bells, 
and  even  fome  of  Exeter  ones  are  as  thin  as  ^ in  the 
found  bow  ; but  they  are  very  little  (if  at  all)  thinner  in  the 
waift  than  ^ of  the  diameter  ; whereas  the  modern  tenors 
are  thin  all  over,  as  you  may  fee  from  the  weights  and  the 
notes  without  even  meafuring  them. 

All  thefe  are  things  which  people  can  meafure  and  judge 
of  for  themfelves  without  requiring  to  underftand  the  deeper 
myfteries  of  bell-founding : and  I fhall  not  wafte  time  by 
entering  into  details  which  would  be  of  no  ufe  to  perfons 
who  have  not  to  make  bells  but  to  pay  for  them,  and  to  fee 
that  they  are  what  they  ought  to  be  before  they  are  paid  for. 

I will  therefore  only  add  another  caution  with  reference  to 
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contradts  for  calling  or  recafting  a peal  of  bells  ; and  that 
is  to  take  care  that  fome  limit  is  fpecified,  beyond  which 
the  weight  is  not  to  go — or  at  any  rate  not  to  be  paid  for. 

I know  a cafe  where  fifty  per  cent,  more  than  was  reckoned 
upon  had  to  be  paid  for  recafting  a large  peal,  becaufe  the 
bell-founder  chofe  to  increafe  the  weight ; not  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  making  the  bells  thicker,  for  they  were  thick  bells 
before,  but  for  the  purpofe  of  making  them  larger  and 
thinner  according  to  the  modern  fafhion,  and  therefore 
worfe.  It  is  true  enough,  as  the  bell-founders  will  tell  you, 
that  the  exa£I  weight  cannot  be  determined  beforehand  : 
but  it  is  alfo  true  that  a bell-founder  who  knows  his  bufinefs 
can  determine  it  within  very  clofe  limits : five  per  cent, 
excefs  beyond  the  eftimated  weight  is  quite  enough  to 
allow  : if  nothing  more  is  to  be  paid  for,  the  founder  will 
take  very  good  care  not  to  exceed  it.  And  you  may  as 
well  remember  that  an  addition  of  only  five  per  cent,  in 
the  weight  will  make  an  addition  of  nearly  twenty  per  cent, 
in  the  coft,  becaufe  you  have  to  pay  for  all  that  as  new 
metal  at  7 or  £8  per  cwt.  inftead  of  £2  per  cwt.  for  re- 
cafting old  metal. 

Another  caufe  of  the  general  bad  effect  of  modern  peals 
of  bells  is  the  univerfal  defire  to  put  more  bells  into  a peal 
than  is  juftified  by  their  weight,  and  confequently  by 
their  time  of  fwinging.  The  tenor  of  a peal  of  eight  ought 
on  no  account  to  weigh  lefs  than  a ton  ; and  16  or  18  cwt. 
is  not  at  all  too  heavy  for  the  tenor  of  a peal  of  fix,  efpecially 
when  made  of  the  proper  thicknefs  and  note,  which  fhould 
certainly  not  be  lower  than  G or  F fharp.  About  30  cwt. 
is  the  beft  weight  for  a peal  of  eight ; and  the  tenor  of 
ten  ought  not  to  be  much  (if  at  all)  lefs  than  two  tons,  and 
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of  twelve  three  tons.  For  that  reafon  I never  would 
give  any  help  or  encouragement  to  the  propofals  for  adding 
two  trebles  to  the  old  Doncafter  peal  when  the  fubfcrip- 
tion  was  raifed  for  recafting  it  in  1835,  or  afterwards. 
Moreover  thofe  who  agitate  for  ten  bells  do  not  know  how 
much  more  difficult  it  is  to  get  them  rung  decently  than 
eight,  for  this  reafon,  that  the  fmaller  the  intervals  are  the 
more  confufion  is  produced  by  any  accidental  increafe  or 
diminution  of  them  from  a bell  being  pulled  too  hard  or  too 
little.  When  people  cannot  raife  the  money  for  a good 
peal  of  eight  bells  they  had  much  better  be  content  with  a 
good  peal  of  fix  than  attempt  a bad  one  of  eight.  And  if 
they  cannot  afford  a good  one  of  fix  (five  bells  make  a poor 
peal  and  coft  very  little  lefs  than  fix)  they  will  get  a much 
grander  effe£t  out  of  only  two  or  three  rather  larger  bells 
than  by  trying  five  or  fix  finall  ones ; and  moreover  thofe 
two  or  three  large  bells  may  at  any  time  have  fmall  ones 
added  above  them,  while  a peal  of  fix  fmall  bells  cannot 
have  large  ones  added  below  them  ; at  leaft  nothing  lefs 
than  four  larger  ones  can  be  added,  of  which  few  towers 
would  be  capable.  Two  large  bells  ringing  together,  as 
they  do  for  fervice  at  New  College,  Oxford,  every  morn- 
ing, have  a fine  effe6t ; and  as  we  are  talking  of  cheapnefs, 
it  is  worth  remembering  that  two  bells  coft  very  much  lefs 
to  ring  than  fix,  not  merely  becaufe  two  is  lefs  than  fix,  but 
becaufe  it  requires  no  bell-ringing  fkill  as  the  ringing  of  a 
peal  does.  I am  told  that  three  bells  which  would  be  the 
firft,  third,  and  fifth  of  a peal  of  five  are  fometimes  ufed 
abroad,  and  found  very  well  together.  Three  bells  at  thefe 
intervals,  weighing  altogether  about  32  cwt.  would  give  a 
tenor  of  18  or  19  ; fo  that  you  may  have  the  advantage  of 
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one  large  bell  without  the  expenfe  of  a full  peal  leading  up 
to  it.  And  here  again  three  other  bells,  to  make  them 
into  a peal  of  fix,  may  be  added  at  fome  future  time. 

Some  perfons  may  fancy  that  large  bells  would  be  a great 
difturbance  to  a neighbourhood  which  has  been  accuftomed 
to  fmall  ones.  There  cannot  be  a greater  miftake.  Al- 
though a large  bell  is  heard  farther  than  a fmall  one,  it  does 
not  found  louder  at  a fmall  diftance,  and  the  found  is  cer- 
tainly far  more  pleafing.  Nothing  fhort  of  boiler-plate 
riveting  or  fteam  whittling  can  be  worfe  than  the  clang- 
ing of  the  one,  two,  or  three  fmall  and  harfti  bells  with  which 
the  modern  London  churches  torment  their  neighbours  for 
half  an  hour  before  every  fervice.  And  the  worft  of  them 
all,  indeed  a bell  which  may  be  matched  againft  all  England 
for  badnefs,  is  that  which  fummons  the  richeft  paritti  in 
London  to  its  devotions : I mean  St.  George’s,  Hanover 
Square.  The  people  who  live  almoft  under  the  ttiadow 
of  the  Weftminfter  clock  tower  will  not  hear  the  14  ton 
bell  there  more  ftrongly  than  the  bell  of  half  a pound  weight 
in  the  clocks  on  their  own  ftaircafes. 

I will  finifti  this  diflertation  on  bells  by  defcribing  a 
mode  of  hanging  them,  which,  if  it  had  been  adopted  500 
years  ago,  would  have  preferved  to  us  a multitude  of  fine 
bells  which  have  long  ago  departed  out  of  this  life  and  been 
melted  down  into  bad  ones.  Setting  afide  the  cracking  of 
bells  from  accidental  caufes,  from  ringing  with  tied  clappers, 
ftriking  them  with  clock  hammers  with  ftiarp  edges,  and 
the  like,  the  difeafe  of  which  bells  generally  die  is  being 
worn  thin  where  the  clapper  ftrikes,  and  cracking  in  con- 
fequence.  This,  by  the  bye,  is  another  reafon  in  favour 
both  of  thick  bells  and  of  hard  bell  metal ; and  it  is  fome 
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fatisfadtion  to  think  that  many  of  the  thin  and  foft  and  bad 
bells  of  modern  times  will  come  to  an  end  fooner  than  if 
they  had  been  good  ones.  A Mr.  Baker  took  out  a patent 
a few  years  ago  for  hanging  bells  in  iron  flocks,  either  upon 
a Angle  central  bolt  which  is  to  carry  the  clapper  alfo,  and 
turning  the  bell  from  time  to  time  by  means  of  a toothed 
wheel  and  endlefs  fcrew  fet  in  the  flock  ; or  elfe  by  cafting 
the  bell  with  a long  hollow  axis  rifing  out  of  the  crown, 
and  cut  into  a fcrew  at  the  top  and  held  up  by  a large  nut, 
fo  that  the  whole  weight  and  fwing  of  the  bell  and  clapper 
are  borne  by  this  Angle  bell-metal  fcrew,  the  clapper  bolt 
being  put  through  it.  I mention  this  particularly  becaufe 
I underftand  that  the  patentee  (under  the  common  deluAon 
of  patentees  whofe  inventions  do  not  fucceed)  is  per- 
fuaded  that  the  plan  I am  going  to  defcribe  is  a piracy  of  his, 
becaufe  it  is  for  effecting  the  fame  obje<B  by  a different 
method  : nothing  under  a lawfuit  will  enable  fome  perfons 
to  underffand  the  rule  that  a patent  only  applies  to  the 
method  of  effedting  an  objedt,  and  not  to  the  object  to  be 
effedted — to  a method,  not  to  a principle. 

The  invention  would  undoubtedly  enable  the  bell  to  be 
turned  ; but  (as  far  as  I can  learn)  the  inventor  has  not 
fucceeded  in  perfuading  any  bell-founder,  bell-ringer,  or 
aichitedf  to  adopt  or  approve  of  it ; nor  do  I think  he  is 
likely  to  do  fo,  for  reafons  not  worth  flopping  to  explain.* 
Accordingly  when  he  exhibited  it  at  the  Inftitute  of  Archi- 

* I confefs  I am  never  very  forry  to  hear  of  any  patented  invention 
failing.  For,  like  moft  of  the  principal  engineers,  many  of  the  moft 
fcientific  men  (fee  the  Report  of  the  Jury  on  Philofophical  Inftruments 
in  the  Great  Exhibition),  and  even  fome  of  my  own  profelfion  whofe 
intereft  is  the  other  way,  I have  fome  time  ago  come  to  the  conclufion 
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te£ts  laft  year,  I fuggefted  another  mode  of  doing  the  fame 
thing  at  no  more  expenfe  than  the  common  mode  of  bell- 
hanging, and  in  a way  which  feveral  perfons  converfant 
with  bells  were  pleafed  to  approve  of.  This  fe&ion  of  the 
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bell  and  ftock  will  explain  it  at  once.  The  bell  is  call: 
with  a thick  neck  having  a flanch  round  the  top  and  a round 
hole  through  the  middle,  inftead  of  canons.  It  is  attached 
to  the  ftock  by  four  or  ftx  bolts  with  bent  ends  taking  hold 
of  the  flanch,  and  for  large  fwinging  bells  the  bolts  would 


that  patents  are  1 a great  obftru&ion  to  fcience  $’  that  on  the  whole 
they  do  far  more  harm  than  good,  and  are  (with  very  rare  exceptions) 
beneficial  to  no  clafs  of  the  community  except  patent  agents  and 
lawyers.  Putting  the  cofts  of  and  connefted  with  each  patent  at  the 
very  low  average  of  £100,  there  muft  be  nearly  £300,000  a year  fpent 
upon  them.  I doubt  whether  anybody  could  be  found  to  lay  he 
believes  that  £30,000  a year  profit  is  made  out  of  the  whole  of  them, 
or  even  £3000  that  could  not  be  got  juft  as  well  without  any  patents. 
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have  a ring  round  them  all  to  make  them  more  fecure 
againft  bending.  The  clapper  bolt  has  nothing  to  do  with 
carrying  the  weight  of  the  bell,  and  goes  fquare  through 
the  llock  but  round  through  the  bell,  fo  that  it  always  keeps 
its  pofition  though  the  bell  may  be  turned.  When  the  bell 
is  worn  in  one  place  fo  much  as  to  want  turning,  you  have 
only  to  loofen  the  fix  bolts  a little,  and  then  a few  of  the 
ringers  {landing  round  the  bell  can  eafily  twill  it  round  a 
little,  and  the  bolts  will  be  fet  up  again : and  in  this  way 
a bell  may  as  eafily  laft  1000  years  as  100  without  any  rifk 
of  cracking.  Bells  which  are  only  {truck  by  clock  ham- 
mers do  not  get  fenfibly  worn  in  100  years,  from  the  greater 
flatnefs  of  the  blow.  But  as  the  conftant  linking  in  one 
place  mull  have  fome  tendency  to  weaken  the  bell,  thofe 
of  the  Weltminlter  clock  will  be  hung  in  this  way.  The 
great  bell  would  probably  not  be  recall,  taking  into  account 
the  bell-founder’s  rifk  in  fuch  an  undertaking,  and  the  in- 
cidental expenfes,  for  much  lefs  than  <£1000. 

It  ought  to  be  known  that  the  recalling  of  the  great  Tom 
of  Lincoln  in  1834  probably  faved  the  Cathedral  from 
being  dellroyed  as  Doncaller  Church  was.  For  they  luckily 
took  that  opportunity  of  making  a tank  or  water  cillern 
near  the  top  of  the  great  tower ; but  for  which  it  would 
have  been  burnt  down,  and  probably  the  whole  church 
with  it,  about  three  years  ago,  the  tower  being  fet  on  lire 
by  lightning  ; and  as  it  is  at  the  convergence  of  all  the 
roofs,  it  would  have  fet  them  all  on  fire,  and  lire  engines 
are  of  no  ufe  at  that  height.  The  great  tower  at  York  is 
now  alfo  furnilhed  with  rain  cilterns,  and  Doncaller  is  in- 
tended to  be ; and  it  is  clear  that  no  tower  ought  to  be 
without  one.  It  need  coll  very  little,  and  we  fee  what  it 
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may  fave  from  this  example  of  what  occurred  at  Lincoln.  I 
need  hardly  fay  that  lightning  conductors  are  equally  or 
even  more  efiential  to  the  fafety  of  a tower,  and  ftill  more 
of  a fpire  : one  rod  ought  to  rife  from  all  the  four  corners 
of  a tower,  and  they  may  be  united  into  one  below.  Fix- 
ing them  into  the  wall  with  glafs  is  all  nonfenfe  : fome 
infane  perfon  quoted  Profehor  Faraday’s  authority  for  it  in 
the  Times  not  long  ago,  and  he  immediately  contradicted  the 
Hander. 

Church  towers  have  been  the  ufual  and  eftablilhed  abode 
of  public  clocks  for  five  or  fix  centuries,  in  fact  from  the 
earlieft  days  of  clock-making.  And  in  this  article  of  eccle- 
fiaftical  furniture,  no  lefs  than  in  the  bells  which  belong  to 
them,  the  fpirit  of  improvement  has  been  very  nearly  ex- 
tinguifhed  by  that  other  fpirit  by  which  the  world  is  now 
poflefled,  which  builds  ftucco  Italian  palaces  and  fham 
Gothic  churches,  makes  guns  that  burft  as  foon  as  they 
are  fired,  and  fpades  that  will  not  dig,  puts  foldiers  into 
contract  fhoes  with  rotten  foies  and  competition  coats  of 
c devil’s  duff,’  poifons  our  food  to  make  it  cheap,  drugs 
even  apothecaries’  drugs,  and  adulterates  the  very  materials 
for  adulteration,  and  is  finally  upheld  and  applauded  by 
Manchefter  economics  and  metropolitan  moralifts  in  jury 
boxes,  as  a neceflary  and  beautiful  refult  of  that  newer  and 
profounder  maxim  than  any  in  the  Bible,  that  it  is  the  firfi: 
duty  of  man  to  buy  everything  in  the  cheapefl  market,  and 
to  cheat  his  neighbour  as  he  experts  to  be  cheated. 

I cannot  enter  here  into  the  mechanics  of  horology.  I 
muft  refer  thofe  who  wifh  to  ftudy  that  branch  of  the  fub- 
jedl  to  the  latefl:  book  upon  it,  viz.  the  reprint  in  a feparate 
volume  of  the  article  on  clocks,  which  I wrote  for  the  laft 
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edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  publifhed  by  Black 
of  Edinburgh  : they  are  alfo  fold  by  Mr.  Dent,  the  well- 
known  clockmaker  in  the  Strand,*  for  the  price  of  two 
{hillings,  which  is  MefTrs.  Black’s  concern,  not  mine.  What 
I have  to  treat  of  here  is  the  architectural  part  of  the  bufi- 
nefs,  which  muft  ftill  be  determined  by  the  builders  of  the 
church  even  if  they  are  employing  Mr.  Dent  himfelf  to 
build  the  clock,  inftead  of  accepting  the  lowed:  tender  as 
if  clock-making  were  as  eafy  to  judge  of  as  the  carting  of 
tones  at  fo  much  a load,  or  adopting  the  oppofite  but 
equally  effectual  plan  for  obtaining  the  worft  poffible 
articles — c encouraging  native  talent,’  which  is  the  modern 
euphemifm  for  native  ffupidity  and  jobbing. 

I will  begin  with  that  which  is  directly  connected  with 
the  architecture  of  the  church.  It  ought  to  be  fettled  when 
a tower  is  built,  whether  it  is  to  have  a clock  face  upon  it 
or  not ; and  unlefs  there  is  fome  manifeft  reafon  why  it 
fhould  not,  it  ought  to  be  prefumed  that  at  fome  time  or 
other  it  will.  If  the  church  is  in  a town  where  there  are 
other  places  more  convenient  for  a public  clock,  and  the 
ftyle  of  the  tower  is  fuch  that  a clock  face  would  fpoil  it, 
the  rational  way  is  to  decide  at  once  not  to  have  one. 
Many  of  the  cathedrals  and  fome  parifh  churches  have 
clocks  without  any  external  dials ; and  they  are  certainly 


* The  fhop  in  Cockfpur  Street  now  belongs  to  a different  perfon 
of  the  fame  name  and  family,  who  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  turret 
clock  fa&ory.  That,  and  the  Royal  Exchange  fhop,  and  the  one  in 
the  Strand,  belong  to  the  Mr.  Dent  who  is  making  the  great  Weftmin- 
fter  clock  and  does  the  work  of  the  Royal  Obfervatory.  I mention 
this  becaufe  I am  conftantly  being  afked  about  it,  and  all  thefe  fhops 
and  fa&ory  did  belong  to  the  late  Mr.  Dent. 
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now  of  lefs  ufe  than  formerly,  fince  every  houfe  has  fome 
kind  of  clock  in  it,  which  are  all  regulated  by  the  found  and 
not  by  the  fight  of  the  principal  church  clock,  unlefs  it  is 
a notorioufly  bad  one,  and  there  is  fome  other  in  the  town 
better.  The  money  that  a large  clock  face  with  the  dial- 
work  will  coft  will  almoft  pay  for  adding  quarters.  This 
is  what  we  intend  to  do  in  the  new  church  at  Doncafter, 
and  I am  happy  to  be  able  to  add  that,  befides  having 
fecured  and  appropriated  to  its  proper  ufe  the  value  of  the 
four  tons  of  bell  metal  which  were  faved  from  the  fire,  with 
interefl:  upon  it  until  the  order  is  given  to  Meflrs.  Warner 
for  a new  peal,  I have  received  from  my  friend  Mr.  Dent 
a promife  of  a clock  which  will  ftrike  the  quarters  on  four 
bells,  like  the  famous  chimes  of  St.  Mary’s,  Cambridge,  and 
made  after  the  pattern  of  the  one  which  I defigned  for  the 
cathedral  at  Frederidfon  a few  years  ago,*  and  which  has 
fince  been  copied  for  other  places,  and  become  his  fettled 
mode  of  conftrudfion.  His  patterns  have  alfo  been  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Joyce  of  Whitchurch  (Salop),  and  by  Mr. 
Potts  of  Pudfey  near  Leeds  ; and  as  far  as  I know,  by  them 
only.  The  other  makers  of  church  clocks  have  fteadily 
rejedfed  every  fcientific  improvement,  whether  of  Englifb 
or  French  origin,  fince  the  invention  of  the  dead  efcape- 
ment  about  120  years  ago.  And  as  nearly  all  the  clock- 
makers  in  London  and  many  in  the  country,  who  profefs  to 
fupply  church  clocks,  really  get  them  from  one  or  two 


* It  conftantly  happens  that  church  clocks  are  flopped  by  a froft. 
The  Bilhop  of  Frederi&on  told  me  that  he  wanted  a clock  which 
would  ftand  their  cold  of  40°  below  zero.  I invented  an  efcapement 
for  the  purpofe,  and  the  clock  has  not  only  gone,  but  always  kept  ex- 
actly the  fame  rate  in  this  extreme  cold  as  in  the  hotteft  weather. 
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manufactories  in  Clerkenwell,  receiving  a good  commiflion 
thereon,  and  even  on  their  recommendations  of  thefe  Clerk- 
enwell people,  while  the  three  I have  mentioned  do  not 
do  their  bufinefs  on  that  fyftem,  you  muft  not  be  furprifed 
if  you  find  nine  out  of  ten  denounce  Dent’s  call:  iron  clocks 
and  Denifon’s  gravity  efcapement  as  impoftures  which  they 
would  be  quite  afhamed  to  adopt.  I may  add  that  the 
adoption  of  this  conftrudtion  has  not  made  good  clocks 
dearer  but  cheaper  than  they  ufed  to  be  : for  Mr.  Dent’s 
price  for  a clock  of  this  kind,  ftrong  enough  to  work  four 
dials  of  ten  feet  diameter  and  ftrike  on  a bell  of  two  tons 
weight  with  quarters  on  four  other  bells,  is  only  £160,  and 
I know  of  cafes  where  £500  and  more  have  been  paid  not 
long  ago  for  clocks  neither  fo  powerful  nor  fo  accurate. 

If  on  the  other  hand  it  is  thought  neceflary  to  have  a 
vifible  clock  face,  as  it  generally  is  in  fmall  towns  where 
the  church  clock  is  the  only  public  one,  then  in  building  a 
new  tower  the  architect  ought  to  provide  a proper  place 
for  it : or  perhaps  I fhould  rather  fay  he  ought  not ; becaufe 
when  it  is  provided  by  the  architect,  it  is  almoft  invariably 
done  wrong,  and  cofts  more  to  make  it  right  afterwards  than 
if  nothing  had  been  done.  If  the  tower  has  a tolerably 
large  fpace  of  blank  wall  at  a fufficient  height,  the  architect 
had  certainly  better  leave  it  alone  ; for  there  is  no  better 
material  for  a dial  than  the  plain  ftonework  painted,  and 
of  courfe  there  is  none  fo  cheap  ; and  none  is  fo  bad  as  that 
which  nearly  all  the  clockmakers  will  force  upon  you,  if 
you  will  allow  them,  a convex  copper  dial.  When  a metal 
dial  is  neceftary,  as  it  is  fometimes,  the  dial  ought  to  be 
concave,  not  convex,  for  reafons  which  you  will  find  in  the 
book  to  which  I referred  juft  now,  befides  other  matters 
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relating  to  dials  which  are  too  purely  mechanical  to  repeat 
here.  The  two  faults  which  are  moft  commonly  found 
in  archite&s’  clock  faces,  are  that  they  are  not  near  large 
enough,  and  that  they  are  funk  in  the  wall  ; and  fometimes 
ftill  worfe,  covered  with  a canopy  ; both  which  things  keep 
them  dark  and  dirty,  as  the  light  does  not  fall  ftrongly 
enough  upon  them,  nor  do  their  faces  get  wafhed  by  the 
rain  unlefs  they  are  left  quite  open.  It  is  difficult  to  give 
a precife  rule  for  the  proper  fize  of  dials,  as  it  depends  on 
the  diftance  at  which  they  can  be  feen,  and  that  depends 
upon  the  pofition  of  the  church  as  well  as  the  height  of  the 
dial  above  the  ground.  But  under  ordinary  circumftances 
it  may  be  faid  that  the  diameter  of  the  dial  of  a church 
clock  ought  to  be  not  lefs  than  one  tenth  of  its  height  from 
the  ground,  and  never  lefs  than  four  feet  even  if  the  height 
is  lefs  than  forty,  except  when  the  building  on  which  it 
Hands  is  very  fmall. 

The  things  called  fkeleton  dials  are  feldom  fuccefsful,  as 
the  hands  cannot  be  feen  upon  them  a hundred  yards  off, 
unlefs  the  Hone  is  blackened  behind.  Nothing  fhows  dif- 
tin&ly  except  gilt  hands  on  a black  or  dark  blue  ground, 
or  black  on  a very  light  ground.  The  figures  are  alfo 
generally  much  too  large  : they  are  really  of  no  more  ufe 
than  twelve  large  fpots  would  be ; and  the  larger  they  are 
the  more  difficult  it  is  to  fee  where  the  hands  are  pointing. 
I have  given  a convenient  rule  for  dividing  the  fpaces  of  the 
figures  and  minutes  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Treatife  on 
clocks.  Illumination  ought  never  to  be  attempted  in  dials 
on  the  wall  of  a church,  as  nothing  can  be  more  ugly  than 
an  illuminated  dial,  or  at  any  rate  more  impoffible  to  make 
confident  with  church  archite&ure.  The  moft  flagrant 
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cafe  of  the  kind  I know  is  at  St.  Mary’s,  Beverley,  where 
they  have  actually  fluffed  a thing  like  a great  green  and 
yellow  fnuff-box  into  the  heads  of  two  of  the  tower  windows 
for  the  fake  of  enabling  people  to  go  out  of  doors  at  night 
and  look  what  o’clock  it  is  by  the  church.  If  the  church 
was  fet  on  fire  by  fome  mifmanagement  of  the  illuminating 
apparatus,  one  would  be  inclined  to  fay  that  it  ferved  them 
right.  I take  this  opportunity  of  ftating  that  I am  not  in 
any  way  refponfible  for  the  illumination  or  for  the  prefent 
pattern  of  the  Weftminfter  clock  dials  (which  are  twenty- 
two  feet  in  diameter),  though  I defigned  the  clock  itfelf.  On 
the  contrary  I have  faid  throughout,  that  if  you  want  large 
clock  faces  to  be  diftindtly  vifible  and  to  look  well  by  day, 
you  muft  have  a plain  flat  or  concave  ground,  and  give  up 
the  idea  of  making  them  vifible  by  night ; except  in  the 
rare  cafes  where  there  are  the  means  of  doing  the  illumina- 
tion by  refledtion,  as  on  the  Eaft  fide  of  the  Horfe  Guards’ 
clock  ; which  however  is  badly  done. 

When  clocks  have  quarters,  they  generally  ftrike  them 
at  the  hour  as  well  as  at  the  three  other  quarters.  But  in 
the  Frederitffon  cathedral  clock  I introduced  the  plan, 
which  has  fince  been  generally  followed  both  by  Mr.  Dent 
and  Mr.  Joyce,  and  even  introduced  into  fome  clocks  that 
were  made  before,  of  leaving  out  the  quarter  chimes  at  the 
hour.  They  are  of  no  ufe  there  except  under  very  fpecial 
circumftances  ; and  when  they  are  ftruck  on  four  bells  they 
add  confiderably  to  the  expenfe,  as  the  work  to  be  done  by 
the  clock  is  increafed  in  the  ratio  of  6 to  io.  Moreover  the 
Cambridge  chimes  cannot  be  ufed  at  all  without  a peal  of 
ten  bells,  if  they  are  to  play  at  the  hour  ; becaufe  they 
require  the  iff,  2nd,  3rd,  and  6th  bells  of  a peal  whereof  the 
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hour  bell  is  the  ioth,  if  the  hour  is  founded  immediately 
after  the  quarters.  But  if  not,  they  may  be  the  2nd,  3rd, 
4th,  and  7th  of  a peal  of  eight,  the  hour  being  (truck  on 
the  eighth,  or  indeed  on  any  other  bell  you  pleafe,  whether 
in  the  peal  or  out  of  it.  If  the  great  bell  at  York  were 
not  fo  bad,  the  proper  thing  would  be  to  make  the  clock 
(trike  the  i(t,  2nd,  and  3rd  quarters  on  four  of  the  large 
bells  of  the  peal,  and  the  hour  alone  on  the  great  bell,  which 
is  much  lower  than  the  tenor  of  the  peal.  The  great 
Weftminfter  clock  has  the  full  Cambridge  quarters  ; but 
the  additional  expenfe  there  was  of  no  confequence,  and 
the  bells  are  made  for  the  clock  and  not  the  clock  for  the 
bells,  and  there  are  no  more  than  the  five  bells  required  for 
the  purpofe.  Moreover,  as  the  fiift  blow  of  the  hour  in 
that  clock  is  intended  always  to  indicate  exaCt  Greenwich 
time  within  a fecond  at  the  fartheft,  it  is  convenient  to 
give  notice  when  it  is  coming,  by  the  (Iriking  of  the 
quarters,  fo  that  people  may  be  prepared  to  obferve  it. 

There  is  not  one  church  clock  in  a hundred  which  (trikes 
as  powerfully  as  it  ought  to  do  ; and  yet  by  an  ingenious 
mifmanagement  of  the  hammer  the  clockmakers  every  now 
and  then  contrive  to  crack  the  bells.  The  tenor  of  the 
old  Doncafter  peal  was  cracked  by  the  hammer  being  fet 
to  (trike  the  bell  with  its  edge  inftead  of  with  a flat  or  (lightly 
founded  face,  though  the  hammer  itfelf  was  not  half  the 
proper  weight.  Sometimes  the  hammer-fpring  is  allowed 
to  get  loofe,  and  fo  the  hammer  lies  upon  the  bell ; which 
is  alfo  a capital  plan  for  cracking  it.  Indeed  there  is  no 
part  of  a church  in  which  fo  much  money  has  been  thrown 
away  through  (linginefs  in  not  doing  the  work  properly,  or 
in  neglecting  to  keep  it  in  order,  as  in  the  bell  and  clock 
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department.  Of  all  things  in  the  world  to  get  by  unlimited 
competition,  a clock  is  about  the  moft  abfurd ; as  the 
people  who  order  it  fcarcely  ever  know  anything  about  the 
matter,  and  for  anything  they  know  they  may  be  buying 
a much  dearer  article  at  £50  than  at  £100.  Sometimes 
the  architedf  undertakes  to  furnifh  a fpecification  for  a 
clock  ; which  is  about  as  ufeful  as  if  the  clockmaker  were 
to  furnifh  a fpecification  for  building  a church.  The  truth 
is  that  fpecifications  are  all  nonfenfe,  without  the  addition 
of  infpedtion  by  a competent  judge  when  the  work  is  done  ; 
and  the  art  of  clock-making  is  fo  little  underftood — 
efpecially  of  large  clocks — that  it  is  hardly  pofiible  to  get 
fuch  an  infpedtion.  If  you  employ  one  clockmaker  to  pafs 
judgment  on  the  work  of  another,  the  verdidt  will  jufi:  de- 
pend on  his  own  prejudices.  I have  not  the  fmallefl  doubt 
that  at  lead:  nineteen  clockmakers  out  of  twenty  would 
condemn  in  five  minutes  every  one  of  the  beft  clocks  that 
have  been  made  on  the  plan  I have  referred  to  during  the 
laft  five  years,  though  they  have  fometimes  gone  for  two 
or  three  months  together  without  varying  a fingle  fecond, 
and  a fecond  a month  is  confidered  by  the  makers  of  thefe 
clocks  as  much  as  they  have  any  bufinefs  to  vary  when  once 
properly  regulated.  If  you  want  a good  clock  therefore, 
there  are  generally  only  two  ways  of  getting  it : either 
feledt  one  man  whom  you  have  good  reafon  to  rely  upon, 
and  whofe  ufual  prices  you  can  eafily  learn  ; or  if  you 
want  a competition,  confine  it  to  the  few  makers  on  whom 
you  have  good  reafon  to  rely.  I cannot  undertake  to  fay 
that  there  are  none  befides  the  three  I have  mentioned, 
but  I muft  fay  I know  of  no  others,  whofe  clocks  are  ma- 
terially better  than  many  that  were  made  50  years  ago,  or 
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who  Teem  to  know  the  difference  between  a fcientific  im- 
provement in  the  principles  of  clockmaking,  and  the  mere 
exhibition  of  manual  dexterity  in  the  c finilh’  of  the  parts 
which  do  not  the  leaft  conduce  to  accuracy  of  going  ; and  I 
am  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  a memorial  which  was  fent 
by  the  Company  of  Clockmakers  of  London  to  the  Board 
of  Works  for  the  purpofe  of  preventing  the  adoption  of  the 
propofed  improvements  in  the  Weftminfter  clock,  or  to 
fpeak  more  plainly,  to  prevent  its  being  made  by  Mr.  Dent, 
whofe  name  they  abhor — and  no  wonder,  confidering  the 
revolution  he  made  in  the  conftruction  and  the  price  of 
large  clocks.  They  faid  therein  that  the  beft  public  clock 
in  the  world  was,  not  the  Royal  Exchange  clock,  which 
was  pronounced  the  beft  by  the  Aftronomer  Royal  in  1845, 
and  has  been  further  improved  fince  ; nor  the  caft  iron 
clock  which  received  the  firft  prize  in  the  Exhibition  of 
1851  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  all  the  three  different  bodies 
of  jurors  whofe  confent  was  requifite  ; but  an  old  thirty 
hour  clock  at  Paris,  made  in  1781.  This  (hows  how  much 
the  horological  fcience  of  that  Worfhipful  Company  has  ad- 
vanced in  the  laft  three  quarters  of  a century,  by  their  own 
confeflion.  And  here  I leave  them  and  the  fubject  of 
church  clocks  for  the  prefent. 

And  here  too  I fhould  end  thefe  lectures,  but  that  I am 
juft  in  time  to  notice  a fmall  controverfy  that  has  been 
taking  place  fince  the  firft  of  them  was  printed,  on  the 
fubject  therein  treated  of ; viz.  the  hopefulnefs  or  defpera- 
tion  of  the  attempt  to  revive  Gothic  architecture.*  In 


* I wifti  I had  not  been  too  early  to  avail  myfelf  alfo  of  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Ferguflon  in  the  many  inftances  where  I find  that  I agree  with 
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addition  to  the  arguments  I have  before  mentioned,  Mr. 
Petit  has  lately  declared  his  deliberate  and  final  opinion  to 
be  (in  fubftance)  that  it  muft  be  given  up  as  a bad  job  : 
4 I now  feel  (he  fays)  that  if  genius,  talent,  and  knowledge 
c could  have  enfured  fuccefs,  the  revival  would  have  been 
4 already  complete.’  Mr.  Scott  fuggefts  in  reply,  in  a let- 
ter to  the  Builder , that  Mr.  Petit’s  very  rapid  converfion  from 
Gothic  to  Grecian  tafte,  or  rather  to  the  tafte  for  ‘ Railway 
4 (beds  with  round-headed  windows’  (which  appears  to  be  his 
lateft  paffion)  has  been  at  leaft  accelerated  by  his  intercourfe 
with  Mr.  Winfton,  who  has  been  provoked  into  a crufade 
againft  all  Gothicifm  by  the  treatment  that  his  views  of 
glafs  painting  have  received  from  fome  of  the  cultivators  of 
mediaeval  architecture.  I know  nothing  about  that  matter, 
and  fhould  have  faid  nothing  about  it,  but  that  I cannot 
help  concluding,  from  a remarkably  ill-tempered  little  epiftle 
in  which  Mr.  Winfton  endeavours  to  pay  off  Mr.  Scott  for 
prefuming  to  make  fuch  a fuggeftion,  that  it  is  not  altogether 
unfounded. 

But  whoever,  or  whatever,  is  to  have  the  credit  for  this 
converfion  to  Italianifm  of  an  eminent  writer  on  Gothic 
architecture  and  inculcator  of  Gothic  principles,  I advife 
thofe  who  are  difpofed  to  follow  him,  to  look  before  they 
leap,  and  enquire  whether  their  leader  gives  them  a tole- 
rably rational  and  confiftent  account  of  his  own  plunge 
from  Cathedrals  into  Railway  Stations,  and  then  to  reflect 

him.  But  moll  of  this  book  was  printed  before  I had  read  his  Hand- 
book of  Archite&ure ; which  contains  more  information  and  better 
illuftration  in  a fmall  fpace  and  for  a fmall  price  than  any  book  I 
know,  and  all  given  with  a diftin&nefs  and  precifion,  and  an  economy  of 
words  and  abfence  of  fentence- making,  which  is  unufually  refrefhing. 
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a little  further  on  the  alternative  he  propofes.  His  rea- 
fon  for  giving  up  the  Gothic  bufinefs  and  going  into  the 
Italian  line  is  (to  ftate  it  even  more  ftrongly  than  he  does 
for  himfelf)  that  all  the  attempts  at  reviving  Gothic  art  have 
hitherto  been  a dead  failure.  Well,  be  it  fo.  But  any 
man  who  thinks  it  worth  while  to  deliberate  before  he 
decides  will  naturally  afk  fome  fuch  queftions  as  thefe  : — 
Has  Gothic  art  been  cultivated  long  enough  to  give  us  a 
right  to  expect  anything  like  a real  revival  yet  ? Has  it 
been  cultivated  under  favourable  circumftances,  by  men 
who  would  cultivate  anything  fuccefsfully  ; or  have  nine 
out  of  ten  of  them  and  more  been  men  who  poflefs  none 
of  the  qualities  requifite  for  fuch  an  undertaking  ? Has 
it  been  kept  back  by  other  caufes  befides  the  incompetence 
of  moft  of  the  c practitioners  of  Gothic  architecture,’  to 
borrow  Mr.  Winfton’s  defignation  ? Again,  we  may  rea- 
fonably  afk,  what  ufed  Mr.  Petit  himfelf  before  his  conver- 
fion  to  fay  of  the  progrefs  to  be  expected  as  yet  ? Has  he 
fhown  good  reafon  for  his  difappointment  with  it  ? Were 
the  churches  of  twenty  years  ago  which  he  then  pointed 
to  as  encouraging  figns  of  progrefs  better  or  worfe  than  are 
produced  now  ? 

Not  to  extend  thefe  queftions,  as  we  eafily  might  and 
ought  to  do  before  we  decide  upon  abandoning  Gothic  for 
either  the  Italian  or  the  Locomotive  ftyle,  Mr.  Scott  has 
made  Mr.  Petit  anfwer  the  fubftance  of  them  all  himfelf 
by  the  words  in  which  he  addrefled  the  architects  of  Eng- 
land in  a book  publifhed  only  fifteen  years  ago.  He  then 
told  the  Gothic  church  builder  that  he  muft  c not  grudge 
c his  time  and  labours  to  a talk  of  which  he  cannot  hope 
c to  reap  the  honour  and  the  profit : let  him  be  content  to 
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c lay  the  foundations  of  an  edifice  which  a future  generation 
c fhall  fee  completed : to  toil  for  the  recovery  of  hidden 
c principles  and  loft  harmonies,  which  the  mafter  fpirit  of 
c a fucceeding  age  may  awaken  into  life  and  perfection.’ 
All  this  is,  and  was  felt  to  be,  when  Mr.  Petit  publifhed  it 
in  1841,  very  good  fenfe  very  well  exprefled  ; and  yet  in  lefs 
than  half  the  time  that  that c future  generation’  of  architects 
could  have  come  into  aCtion,  allowing  them  the  utmoft 
precocity,  he  turns  round  upon  the  movement  which  he 
had  been  leading  and  encouraging  and  urging  to  work  on 
with  patience,  and  exclaims  that  he  is  fatisfied  the  whole 
thing  is  a miftake,  becaufe  c if  genius,  talent,  and  know- 
c ledge,  could  have  enfured  fuccefs,’  complete  fuccefs  would 
have  been  obtained  already,  which  it  notorioufly  has  not. 

Where  then  is  the  evidence  of  all  this  genius,  talent,  and 
knowledge  ? Is  it  in  the  architects  having  done  fo  much 
better  than  Mr.  Petit  expeCted  a few  years  ago,  or  fo  much 
worfe  ? He  may  choofe  his  own  alternative,  and  follow  up 
the  argument  accordingly  as  he  beft  can.  Mr.  Scott  does 
not  put  this  queftion,  as  he  might  have  done,  but  he  flatly 
repudiates  the  compliments  by  which  Mr.  Petit  feeks  to 
propitiate  the  architects  at  the  expenfe  of  their  art.  He 
fays  it  is  only  wonderful  that  modern  churches  are  not 
worfe  than  they  are,  feeing  that  c not  one  in  five  is  placed  in 
c the  hands  of  thofe  who  care  one  jot  about  the  fuccefs  of 
c the  revival,’  (as  no  architect  can,  who  is  equally  ready  to 
do  Gothic  or  Grecian,  as  the  majority  of  them  are)  . . . 
c perfons  employed  through  local  intereft,  through  compe- 
c tition,  and  through  the  utter  ignorance  of  the  employers.’ 
And  he  adds,  with  no  lefs  force  than  candour,  that  churches 
of  his  own  building,  and  others,  which  Mr.  Petit  ufed  a few 
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years  ago  to  feleCt  for  commendation  and  as  examples  of  the 
progrefs  of  the  modern  builders,  are  now  confidered  by  the 
architects  who  built  them  very  little  above  mediocrity.  It 
would  not  be  eafy  to  have  a clearer  fign  of  improvement 
and  advance  in  knowledge  and  tafte  than  this.  Can  Mr. 
Petit  and  his  allies  produce  the  evidence  of  fimilar  improve- 
ment in  the  Claffical  ftyle  from  the  days  of  Inigo  Jones  and 
Chriftopher  Wren  to  thofe  of  Cockerell,  Smirke,  and 
Barry  ? Remember  too  that  that  ftyle  has  had,  not  fifteen  . 
years  to  improve  in,  which  is  the  utmoft  meafure  of  Mr. 
Petit’s  patience — not  a whole  generation,  the  time  for 
which  he  told  us  in  1841  we  muft,  at  the  leaft,  be  content 
to  wait  before  we  reaped  any  Gothic  fruit — nor  even  the 
fifty  or  fixty  years  that  Gothic  architecture  has  been  ftudied 
— but  two  whole  centuries  and  more  ; during  which  the 
Claffical  ftyle  has  been  ftudied,  praCtifed,  lauded  and  en- 
couraged, by  architects  and  amateurs  of  all  clafles ; for 
three  quarters  of  the  time  without  a rival,  and  for  all  the 
time  without  any  rival  except  of  late  in  the  fingle  depart- 
ment of  church  building  ; and  even  in  this  latter  period,  for 
every  thoufand  pounds  which  have  been  laborioufly  raifed 
and  fpent,  too  often  with  ill-judged  economy  and  with  no 
poffibility  of  fuccefs,  in  building  Gothic  churches,  twenty 
times  as  much  has  been  lavifhed  out  of  public  funds  and 
private  extravagance  on  every  other  kind  of  building,  of 
which  the  Renaiflance  architecture  has  ftill  kept  faft  hold. 

Again,  when  the  declaimers  againft  the  revival  of  Gothic 
fay  (as  I fhould)  they  are  not  fatisfied  with  any  modern 
Gothic  church,  do  they  mean  that  they  are  acquainted  with 
fome  in  which  no  particular  deviation  from  ancient  models 
can  be  difcovered,  but  which  neverthelefs  fail  to  produce  the 
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ancient  effect : in  other  words,  that  there  is  a fault  fome- 
where,  but  it  is  impoflible  to  fay  what  it  is  ? If  they  do,  I 
fhould  like  very  much  to  hear  where  thofe  churches  are. 
There  are  indeed  plenty  in  which  everything  is  fo  faulty 
that  it  may  be  hard  to  pick  out  anything  in  particular  to 
which  the  failure  can  be  attributed.  But  in  the  few  that 
are  worth  criticifing  minutely  I do  not  think  it  is  very 
difficult  to  point  out  the  particular  defects.  And  if  they 
can  be  pointed  out  they  can  be  cured,  or  avoided  for  the 
future  ; and  fo  improvement  and  progrefs  can  be  made,  and 
you  have  no  right  to  pronounce  the  cafe  defperate.  Mr. 
Scott  alfo  very  juftly  cenfures  the  folly  and  the  mifchief  of 
perfons  who  profefs  to  lead  the  public  tafte,  putting  them- 
felves  in  the  front  of  a movement,  which  by  the  very  nature 
of  things  requires  and  was  acknowledged  by  thofe  very  per- 
fons to  require  a long  courfe  of  years  to  bring  any  fruit  to 
perfection  ; and  then,  like  children  who  want  a new  toy, 
turning  round  and  rending  it  becaufe  they  have  loft  their 
patience  or  taken  up  a new  hobby,  juft  at  the  time  when 
the  old  one  is  able  to  go  alone  without  their  guidance. 
Perhaps  if  the  Gothic  architects  had  been  more  ready  to 
adopt  Mr.  Petit’s  Perpendicular  views  he  might  have  felt 
lefs  diflatisfied  with  their  progrefs.  The  revival  of  the  Per- 
pendicular ftyle  is  a hopelefs  attempt,  I admit. 

If  he  had  come  forward  now  and  faid,  You  modern 
Gothic  architects  have  not  c toiled- after  the  recovery  of 
c hidden  principles  and  loft  harmonies’  as  you  might  have 
done ; and  though  you  have  indeed  c meafured  lines  and 
c angles’  enough  of  the  buildings  of  other  days,  you  have 
too  often  put  away  your  meafures  on  the  fhelf  and  forgotten 
all  about  them  in  your  practice,  he  might  have  been  more 
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difficult  to  anfwer.  But  then  that  would  not  have  anfwered 
his  purpofe,  of  throwing  Gothic  architecture  overboard, 
with  a graceful  compliment  to  the  architects  by  way  of 
making  it  go  over  pleafantly.  In  fhort,  Mr.  Petit  is  a good- 
natured  man,  who  has  got  tired  or  joked  out  of  Gothic 
architecture.  I am  neither  one  nor  the  other.  And  there- 
fore while  he  condemns  the  art  and  praifes  the  artifts,  I 
uphold  the  art  and  find  fault  with  the  artifts  ; not  becaufe 
I am  infenfible  to  the  great  advances  they  have  made  during 
the  time  that  he  has  been  falling  into  defpair  or  getting  up 
a new  tafte  ; but  becaufe  I think  they  ought  to  have  made 
more,  and  becaufe  I fee  many  miftakes  made  regularly  and 
fyftematically  even  by  the  belt  architects,  which  the  ex- 
amples conftantly  before  their  eyes  might  have  taught  them 
to  avoid.  And  if  I can  fee  fuch  miftakes,  with  the  little  atten- 
tion that  I have  paid  to  this  fubjeCt  and  with  other  things 
to  do,  both  in  the  way  of  bufinefs  and  amufement,  all 
having  very  little  relation  indeed  to  the  fine  arts,  I cannot 
help  concluding,  that  thofe  who  either  make  architecture 
their  bufinefs,  or  who  profefs  to  devote  themfelves  to  the 
arts,  might  if  they  pleafed  find  out  many  more  faults,  and 
the  means  of  correcting  them.  And  that,  in  my  opinion, 
is  not  to  be  done,  either  in  architecture  or  in  anything  elfe, 
by  the  method  which  now  prevails  in  everything,  of  raging 
againft c fy Items,’  which  can’t  reform  themfelves,  and  praifing 
individuals,  who  can  but  won’t,  but  by  cenfuring  the  par- 
ticular bad  thing  and  expofing  the  particular  man  who  does 
it,  without  refpeCt  of  perfons,  openly,  diftinCtly,  and  unre- 
traCtingly — firft  only  taking  care  to  be  right. 


THE  END. 
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